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A GREAT HARDWOOD INFLUENCE. 


The law that divided all Gaul into three parts seems 
to have been followed in a later day in the lumber busi- 
ness. In this industry are three distinct divisions—the 
manufacturer, the seller and the consumer. Oftentimes, 
it is true, the manufacturer and the seller have been 
one and the same man, but he has conducted two sepa- 
rate and individual operations—in the first the making 
of his product and in the latter the selling of it. Like- 
wise the consumer, who constitutes the third division, 
has been sometimes the retail lumber dealer 
buying the sawmill product for distribu- 
tion, and sometimes the factory that has 
interposed itself between the wholesaler and 
the dealer, converting the lumber into a 
finer article of commerce before passing 
it on to the consuming class. In any event, 
factory and dealer are themselves but the 
representatives of that which has now come 
to be known as the ultimate consumer. 

These are but variations, however, of the 
rule that makes three divisions—maker, 
seller and consumer—and readers may dif- 
fer in regard to the classification of an 
individual case practically without differing 
on the main proposition. The three divi- 
sions are easily distinct enough to insure 
a distinct difference in their viewpoints. 

Among these three classes are both a di- 
vergence and a community .of interest. 
The former is more generally recognized, 
being based on experience, while the lat- 
ter has scarcely advanced beyond ethical 
precept. But that there is a commonality 
of interest is demonstrated by the fact 
that one may find occasionally in the lum- 


ber industry some man who represents all 
three elements of the trade, who is inter- 
ested in all three of these branches of the 


industry, and yet serves each of his related 
enterprises with equal success and fidelity. 

Indeed, such a man is probably equipped 
to serve each of these interests best be- 
cause of his intimate knowledge of the 
methods of the manufacturer and the seller 
and the requirements of the consumer. He 
has not only the general knowledge of the 
lumber producer; he knows, as a consumer, 
how Jumber should be manufactured to 
meet the desires of the consuming trade. 

Such a man is to be congratulated on the 
Position he oceupies. His is a viewpoint 
enjoyed by few men. He is not only a 
chief actor in the great lumber industry 
but a spectator of all that happens. His 


his direction is more likely to meet the ideas of 
the consuming class, since he is himself a member of 
that division, As the advisory head of a selling depart- 
ment he can ‘‘sense’’ the situation of both the maker 
at the mill and the buyer at the factory or yard. His 
18 ® place of large opportunity and wide observation. It 
” - position of vantage from which to look upon the 
dustry in which he is engaged. The experience in one 
branch of the business often helps to solve the complex 
Problems of another. Things achieved in one enterprise 
Point the way to similar improvements elsewhere. The 
ultimate result is intelligent advancement all along the 
line. The final beneficiary is the consuming public, since 





the millman, the seller and the factory man can not im- 
prove their methods and their product or place their 
operations on a more economical basis without indirectly 
helping that great body of men for whom has been 
coined the title ‘‘ ultimate consumer.’’ 

Thus it is that the man of large affairs rises above the 
occupation of a mere man of business producing profits 
for his stockholders and himself. That may be his pri- 
mary purpose; but the service he performs is larger in 
its significance and higher in its achievements. It is a 
service not to self or a coterie of fellows but to the great 





HENRY C. YEISER, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


Place is high enough, his vision wide 
enough, to permit him to understand and 
appreciate many things that one might not Manufacturer and Consumer of Hardwoods on an Extraordinary Scale. 
appreciate or understand who looked out 
upon them through the windows of a single branch 
of the business. The lumber manufactured under 


public. It is a service that places within the reach of 
the consuming element the highest quality at the cheap- 
est price. 

Henry C. Yeiser, of Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the 
Globe-Wernicke Company, of Cincinnati, and The New 
River Lumber Company, of Norma, Tenn., and Cincin- 
nati, occupies a conspicuous place in the lumber business 
of the United States as both a manufacturer and con- 
sumer of forest products. Mr. Yeiser is a Kentuckian 
by birth. Aggressive in action, reticent in speech, he 
has an executive mind, highly developed and. finely 
trained—a mentality that can grasp the largest propo- 
sition, recognizing its own proportions and its propor- 
tion in comparison with other matters. This sense of 
proportion of things, combined with a prophetic under- 


standing of probable results, makes him a man of quick 
decision and correct judgment. 

Mr. Yeiser is a natural executive. He has always 
been the active head of every concern with which he 
has been identified. His present position with the 
Globe-Wernicke Company may be said to date back to 
1882, when the Globe Files Company was formed. In 
1887 it became the Globe Company, and in 1900 the 
name was changed to the Globe-Wernicke Company. 
The present concern is one of a magnitude far surpass- 
ing that of the Globe Files Company of the early ’80s. 
; Through the successive steps of this de- 
velopment Mr. Yeiser has been in the lead, 
bearing most of the burdens of active man- 
agement, and the present high position of 
the Globe-Wernicke Company is due in no 
small measure to his ability. 

As has been said, the two concerns of 
which Mr. Yeiser is the president are the 
Globe-Wernicke Company and The New 
River Lumber Company. The latter is ade- 
quately described in other pages of this 
issue. It maintains one of the model hard- 
wood manufacturing plants of the South, 
and its successful operation, the quality of 
its manufactured stock, and the excellence 
of its timber supply give Mr. Yeiser proper 
rank among the lumber manufacturers of 
the country. 

His position in the front rank of con- 
sumers of American hardwoods is secured 
by his presidency of the Globe-Wernicke 
Company, the largest manufacturer of office 
fixtures, sectional bookcases and filing 
cabinets. It has two plants in Cincinnati, 
branch stores in the principal cities of the 
United States, corporate connection in Can- 
ada in the form of the Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, Limited, operating a plant at Strat- 
ford, Ontario, and foreign offices and a 
manufacturing plant, likewise conducted by 
a separate and allied corporation, the 
Globe-Wernicke Company, Limited, in Lon- 
don, England. The two corporations of 
which Mr. Yeiser is the head are capitalized 
at $6,000,000 and give employment to more 
than 2,000 people. One is a great manufac- 
turer of hardwoods, the other a great con- 
sumer of the same material. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company, however, 
consumes less than one-third of the output 
of the saw mill of The New River Lumber 
Company, at Norma, Tenn. The rest of it 
is sold in the open market, where it com- 
mands respect because of the superior 
quality of the timber from which it has 
been manufactured, because of the cor- 
rect methods employed in its making, be- 
cause of its accessibility to the markets of 
the United States and the world. 

Consumers of hardwood lumber the country over are 
well and with most favorable impress acquainted with the 
output of The New River Lumber Company; the finished 
products of the Globe-Wernicke Company are familiar to 
all sections of the United States, where they have set a 
high standard of perfected manufacture, and to most 
places of any considerable moment abroad. Notably in 
its output of office furniture and accessories, in prac- 
tically all business centers of the world the great Cin- 
cinnati manufactory is regarded as offering the ultimate 
desirable possibilities in that line. 

Either as the head of a manufacturing corporation 
or a consuming corporation, Mr. Yeiser occupies a con- 
spicuous place. His dual position testifies to his versa- 
tility as a business man and his ability as an executive 
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Production, Quality and Workmanship 





Second to None. Prompt Shipments. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. Buffalo, New York. 
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We have just eguipped our 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
the most Modernalachinery _ 
and are now tn posilior toLill 
orders with the greatest 
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70 this is added the advantage of" 
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JAMES D. LACEY. 


ARE 


WOOD.BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 214, § 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. ‘ 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 
I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
nat the above figures are correct. 
ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day 
of December, 1909. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 





This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
Papers. 
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DELAY IN REMOVING TIMBER. 


Che United States circuit court in North Carolina holds 
nited States vs. W. T. Mason Lumber Co., 172 Federal 
porter, 714] that where in a contract with a tribe of 
ndians for timber it was the contemplation of the parties 
‘o the contract that the purchasers should have fifteen years 
‘n which to cut and remove the timber, but by the action 
ot the secretary of the interior in declining to approve this 
contract, resulting also in the litigation, they lost more than 
‘our years and seven months of this time, that, in view of 
the delay which the purchasers of the timber suffered by 
reason of the action taken on behalf of the Indians, it 
would be wholly inequitable to refuse to allow them to re- 
move the timber cut within the period limited by the con- 
‘vact, notwithstanding that the contract provided that “all 


trees not cut and removed from said land at the expiration of - 


said contract shall revert to and become the property~ of 
the party of the first part.” 


CHANGES IN HARDWOOD DEMAND. 


It is observed in the Boston market that there has 
arisen such a demand in the interior for the upper 
grades of oak, both plain and quarter sawed, that the 
dealers at the Hub and vicinity can not afford to pay 
as high prices for such stock as can be obtained in 
the middle West. 

The interior demand for good hardwoods, as reflected 
in the New England condition, is in consonance with 
what has for some time been observable and has been 
especially commented on in the market reports of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is a trade phenomenon that 
is more conspicuous than explainable. 

The price competition has become so pronounced 
as between the interior buyers and those in the farther 
East that the house finishers are resorting to plain 
oak in the place of quarter sawed, and black ash, 
finished as English oak, in place of plain oak. The 
thrifty New Englander will make shifts of that kind 
before he will compete with the outside world in 
prices beyond a certain altitude. 

Michigan and Wisconsin birch is also being much 
resorted to for meeting the demand for home finish. 
In fact, the high prices for oak of grades fit for 
house finish are markedly helping in the increase of 
demand for birch. This wood waited long for de- 
served recognition, but it is now coming into the pos- 
session of what always has intrinsically belonged to it. 


FARMING WITH FIRE. 


The North Carolina Geological & Economic Survey 
has issued a timely and valuable bulletin relating to 
the dangers and damages resulting from the farmers’ 
practice of burning over their ground. With a grow- 
ing knowledge of the science of agriculture the most 
progressive agriculturist knows that fire is one of the 
greatest enemies of the soil’s fertility; that it releases 
the nitrogen from the vegetable matter burned, thus 
freeing the most valuable of fertilizing elements. 
The other important ingredients, potash and phos- 
phorie acid, are left on the ground in the ashes, but 
being light and easily soluble are apt to be washed 
away by rains. Thus the burning of old vegetation 
robs the soil of a natural aid to productiveness, at 
best with little benefit. The barrenness of many farms 
might be traced largely to this cause. 

Naturally the farmer considers his own interests 
first, and if shown the objections to farming swith 
fire he may be expected to abandon the practice, which 
appeals to him only as a labor saving expedient. From 
the standpoint of the lumberman and timber owner 
there is every reason for spreading this information. 
In many districts the farm fire is directly to be 
blamed for much of the loss from forest fires, which, 
as every one knows, in the dry season may start from 
burning grass or any of the slightest beginnings. In 
North Carolina last year the loss from forest fires was 
between $350,000 and $400,000. These figures do not 
take into account the damage to young growth which 
has no recognized commercial value but is invaluable, 
representing as it does the forest resource of a later 
generation. Investigation by the state showed that 
13 percent of all the fires was attributed to the 
farmers burning brush. These fires in farming neigh- 
borhoods involve loss of time devoted to fire fighting 
as well as the damage to timber and other property. 

Lumbermen, particularly retailers, should do what 
they can to convince their farmer customers that the 
burning over proeess should be abandoned, as un- 
worthy of a place in the methods of scientific eulti- 
vation, am uneconomical makeshift ‘which saves a 
little work at expense which is entirely out of propor- 
tion with the results. 
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MINIMUM TARIFF EXTENDED TO CANADA. 


By proclamation signed Wednesday of this week President Taft placed Canada on 
the list of favored nations enjoying the minimum schedule of duties under the 
Aldrich-Payne tariff law. The maximum tariff was made to apply after March 31 
against all nations which were not by presidential proclamation declared to be 
entitled to the minimum schedule. The latest proclamations, including Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, British South Africa and Venezuela, prac- 
tically clear the slate and make the minimum tariff applicable to imports from the 
whole world. 

It is fortunate that the threatened breach with Canada has been avoided. The 
consequences of a tariff war would be far-reaching and would react on nearly every 
branch of manufacture in the United States. It seems, however, that in the nego- 
tiations with Canada the maximum and minimum clause has been a powerful influence 
in gaining for American wares fairly equal treatment as compared with exports to 
Canada from other nations. It is true that France will still enjoy certain advan- 
tages which may be more or less obnoxious to American interests, but the Washington 
government evidently expects to conduct further negotiations looking toward an 
adjustment which will satisfy American exporters. Such action will be necessary, as 
examination of the law will show: 

Whenever the President shall be satisfied that the conditions which led to the 
issuance of the proclamation hereinbefore authorized no longer exist, he shall issue 
a proclamation to this effect and ninety days thereafter the maximum tariff shall be 
applied to the importation of articles from such country. 

Under this provision the opponents of the present arrangement with Canada need 
only show the President that they are being discriminated against and he is com- 
mitted to the revocation of the arrangement. It seems, however, that Canada has 
conceded most of the important points in dispute, particularly the reduction of duties 
under the omnibus clause from 20 percent to 17% percent. This reduction covers 
some of the heaviest exports from the United States, including cottonseed and other 
vegetable oils, drugs, dyes and many other commodities of less importance. 

Had the maximum tariff gone into effect Canadian lumber would have been barred 
from this country. The duty would have been $1.25 a thousand feet on rough lumber 
plus 25 percent of its value. This ad valorem addition would bring the tax up to 
an average of perhaps $6 a thousand, a charge which could not be borne except, 
possibly, by a small amount of white pine pattern lumber. Had Canadian mills 
been excluded from American markets their influence would have gone toward the 
levying of a tariff embargo on American machinery and other products. It has been 
argued that Canada is so dependent upon the United States that such action would 
be impossible, but experience has shown the contrary—has demonstrated that by 
such a course Canada would simply draw upon American capital to develop her own 
manufactures. 





Tue old-fashioned cruiser begins to lose interest in the German forester 
when he slips off into algebra. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE STOCK. 


The situation in the North Carolina pine trade as indicated by the recent annual 
report submitted by the secretary of the North Carolina Pine Association is such as 
highly to commend associated effort, especially during a period of depression such as 
has prevailed during the last two years. 

Shipments of members of that association during 1909 amounted to 700,000,000 
feet of pine lumber. The report of stock and orders on hand March 22, this year, 
by thirty-one members reporting, shows a substantial surplus in all the upper grades 
of both rough and dressed lumber, and all lower grades heavily oversold in both 
classes of lumber. 

This condition in general must be attributed to the conservative attitude of North 
Carolina pine manufacturers who throughout the dull period have curtailed output 
and when prices were unsatisfactory have held their stocks for what they conceived 
to be reasonable prices. The oversold condition of low grade stocks at this season 
is doubtless—to a degree at least—due to the reduced output during the winter, which 
has left stocks of air dried lumber correspondingly smaller. 

In his address the secretary of the North Carolina Pine Association, in endeavoring 
to enforce the importance of receiving from members accurate reports of the amount 
of lumber on hand in order to gage the output accordingly, referred to the situation 
on one item—10-inch box. ‘‘It was discovered short in the spring, prices became 
firm, then more firm, and the first thing we knew 10-inch box, air dried or kiln dried 
—it made no difference—was selling at $16.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk.’’ 








It 1s to be hoped that the woods of the Philippines are not as hard to 
get out as their names. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In the ‘‘ Association Intelligence’? department the announcement and, in part, the 
program of the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
to be held in New Orleans, La., April 19 and 20, appear in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The unusually elaborate and comprehensive character and 
scope of the occasion mark a distainct advance in the prearrangements, probably 
traceable to the increased and closer attention bestowed upon them under the regime 
dating from Leonard Bronson’s accession to the active management of the association. 

The features destined to invest this meeting with exceptional interest and impor- 
tance will include, the first day, an address by some recognized representative of the 
administration at Washington not yet named; an address on ‘‘Timberland Taxa- 
tion’’—a subject of absorbing current interest—by a member of the Yale faculty ; 
another on the ‘‘Problems of Private Forestry,’’ by the chief forester of the 
United States, and a symposium of prepared 8-minute addresses on ‘‘Trade Rela- 
tions and Conditions’’ by eminent lumbermen from every section and representing all 
branches of the lumber industry of the entire country. This order will occupy the 
residue of the first day’s deliberations, and, in the nature of things, should result in 


an array of information of no small value to all departments of American lumber 
production, 





The second day’s forenoon session will embrace a series of addresses respectivel) 
entitled: 

‘¢ Utilization of Waste in Forest and MaH;’’ ‘‘The Box Industry and Its Relatio: 
to Lumber Consumption;’’ ‘‘Forest Fire Prevention and Control,’’ and ‘‘Lumbe 
Finance from the Banker’s Standpoint,’’ each by a delegate or other authorit 
selected for his known familiarity with the subject assigned. 

Following the noon recess, an address will be presented on the ‘‘ Future of Stum; 
age and Lumber Values,’’ by a gentleman recognized as a leading authority, an 
which should and doubtless will afford a contribution of conspicuous importance an 
peculiar value. This will be followed by the regular routirie order of busines 
including the election of officers. 

The third day will be marked by a unique feature of very unusual interest to a 
present to whom the processes of cypress manufacture shall be a novelty. The de! 
gates and the association’s guests will proceed at a time to be announced, on boa: 
a special train provided for the purpose, to Garyville, La., the home of the Lyon ‘ 
press Lumber Company. Here the expedition will be received and taken in char | 
by the management for the day. The order of arrangements has not been definite!) 
announced, but in addition to the company’s facilities in the town an opportunity 
will be afforded the visitors of visiting the swamps and of witnessing logging metho |s 
in important respects distinctly unlike those of any other branch of the lumber 
dustry. Of course the company will see to it that creature comforts shall not \e 
wanting nor will any other mark of hospitable attention be neglected. 

LatTer—Since the above was put in type the entertainment program has been 
ceived as prepared by thé Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, the hust 
of the occasion. From this it appears that the attendance of ladies is to be a feature 
and that the function of the occasion will be a ‘‘dinner dance’’ at the Grunew:ld 
hotel on the night of the second day. It looks as though it will be in order for ‘ 
gentlemen to go prepared to appear in evening garb. 


i€ 





HAVE some of these gentlemen looking for sport in South Africa ever 
tried pursuing the mahogany tree to its lair? 


TENSAS DELTA LITIGATION. 


Certain of those who watch over the interests of the great state of Louisiana must 
feel such a sense of disappointment and chagrin as almost to provoke them hastily 
to resign the commissions they have issued to themselves. These gentlemen delighted 
to pose as representing the best interests of the state of Louisiana. They ferreted 
out a great conspiracy. They set the wheels of the law in motion and, undeterred 
by the refusal of the trial court to agree with them, carried the case to the supreme 
court of the state. The result of this appeal in the suit brought against the Tensas 
Delta Land Company is given in detail elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The supreme court very politely and very pointedly informed the 
appellants that the state had no cause for action. 

This outcome is not a matter of surprise to those who have followed the litigation 
and who are familiar with the facts. The lands involved in this dispute were pur- 
chased in the same manner as thousands of acres of other levee lands could have 
been secured at the same time. The price paid was the market value at that time. 
That the current value is greater is merely an evidence that the purchase was a wise 
une, because men and companies buy land or materials in the expectation of being 
able later to sell them for more than they cost. 

The state of Louisiana has been put to great expense in prosecuting—or persecut- 
ing, whichever may fit the case—this suit. The defendant company has also been’ 
called upon to pay large sums for attorneys’ fees and has been subjected to bitter 
newspaper attacks. 

Basing the suggestion on the record in this and other cases of somewhat similar 
character, would it not be well for the state of Louisiana to employ a competent man 
to oversee its offices, or be more specific in its prosecutions? The cost of one such 
misguided action as the Tensas Delta fiasco would pay the salary of a good man /or 
several years, and it is intimated that there have been many other cases of like 
character. 








YELLOW piners not only admit that things are looking better but do it 
with almost no reluctance. 


FOREIGN IMPORTERS OF LUMBER AGGRIEVED. 


A British lumber journal of respectable and successful antecedents complains t 
the importer of lumber in the United Kingdom is too generally obliged to pay 
his purchases before receiving the goods. The basis of this grievance inheres, «tf 
course, in the fact that in spite of the ‘‘documents’’ upon which advances a‘ 
required to be made the goods in such cases are not up to the standard contrac 
for. Without question heretofore there has been more or less, too much, war! 
for this sort of complaint, but the authority under review regards the matter wit 
inconsistently narrow limitations. Its point of view is ex parte, or not br 
enough. For some years an honestly determined movement on this side has been 
progress to correct all the various abuses complained of, which movement, curiou 
enough, has been not promoted but impeded by the medium of such complaints ivse.: 
—the London publication under review. 

One of the objects of the Gulf Coast and other exporters’ associations is to prov! 
the machinery necessary to correct or finally adjust on equitable lines precisely the cl2 
of abuses of which the English authority under review now complains. To this en 
inflexibly standardized qualities and sane bills of lading, to prevent on this side an 
the necessary means of adjusting reclamation on that side, are to a nicety the thing 
sought to be effected by the association named, which association, by the way, ha 
been the object of at best scant courtesy at the hands of the complaining publica 
tion. The latter in discussing the ‘‘ pitfalls which beset the path of the importer’ 
admits that ‘‘there is a crying need of reform which would benefit timber importe! 
of all descriptions,’’ reforms, in other words, the Gulf Coast association for year 
has been seeking to make effective. To this end it remains mainly so to unif 
classification and regulate inspection on this side as to avert dishonest reclamation 
on that, or in cases of failure in that to install agencies through which shippers a0 
their interests may be represented and protected over there. It appears that ther 
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at this time under consideration in London a suggestion to modify the present 
ctice of paying ‘‘against documents,’’ by the intervention of a ‘‘timber trade 
aring house’? in which any margin over and above payments made against docu- 
its shall be deposited in escrow for the security of the importer in cases of dis- 
ed quality or measurement. This, of course, in cases of such differences would 


ssitate the intervention of some sort of tribunal of arbitration or the judicial 
tion, in which case the shipper, except by means impracticably expensive, would 
lestitute of representation and at the mercy of strangers in a strange land. Abso- 
impartiality under such circumstances would be out of the question and 
suggestion may accordingly of right be expected to encounter objection over 
ve. In short all- that remains to make the desired ends of a perfectly equitable 
ture secure beyond question or possibility of miscarriage is inflexibly to prefix 
quality and terms of transportation. In all such cases payments against docu- 
»ts will then have been divested of any serious possibility of risk. 
i, however, may be added that other points of view are involved than that of 
low pine, because as to that there no doubt is less friction than appertains to 
ellaneous stuff forwarded in parcel lots. Nor does the within comment apply at 
| to a class of importers in the United Kingdom whose operations are above 
roach. A prolific source of disturbance inheres in the encouragement extended to 
\:nerican shippers by a class of importing brokers to persist in forwarding stuff on 
usignment. ‘his is a practice the consequence of which regular British importers 
vuarly discountenance and against which they are of right protesting. This, it is 
weded, is the other side of the matter in question, broadly speaking, and to the 
tent that the attitude of the trade over there is hostile to consignments on general 
riuciples such hostility is, of course, well grounded. The available remedy may be 
found alone in the removal of the cause. Since, however, the latter is of foreign 
origin foreign reform does seem to be in order. 





Now that Toledo is trebling real estate assessments, the Toledo lumber 
dealer is more than ever convinced that life is just one thing after another. 


HEMLOCK BARK SUPPLY AND PRICES. 


In the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a correspondent at Grand Rapids, 
\lich., stated that the output of hemlock bark in Michigan and Wisconsin would 
tuial 60,000 cords, and that on a basis of Grand Rapids delivery the price should be 

out $10 a cord. 

\ Grand Rapids operator takes vigorous exception to the statements cited. He de- 

ires that the peel of hemlock bark in the lower peninsula of Michigan, so far as has 
been ascertained, will be about 25 percent less than in each of -the preceding two 
years. The peel in the upper peninsula may be somewhat increased, but not ma- 
terially, owing to scarcity of peelers in that part of the state. 

ln respect to the price of $10 a cord on the basis of Grand Rapids delivery, it is 
suid that during 1909 bark under like conditions of delivery was sold‘ on a basis of 
$11.50 a cord. Taking into consideration taxes and interest on money invested, to- 

ther with the increased cost of camp supplies, labor etc., it should not be unreason- 

to expect that the prevalent prices of bark this year will be higher than in 1909. 
‘he reference to tannin extract, particularly chestnut, as a competition with hem- 
bark, it is a matter old enough to be ancient history. Oak has been used in that 
for many years, and chestnut no doubt is an increasing factor in the tanning pro- 
But hemlock bark has not suffered to any appreciable degree on this account. 
iin a few years the price of henilock bark has risen from $5 a cord, delivered at 
vaukee or Chicago by vessel, to the present figure. When bark is desired so it 
1 be delivered wholly by rail, prices must be dependent on length of haul and 
rence in freight rates. It generally may be stated, however, that hemlock has 
iced in price within recent years, despite the competition of dak and chestnut 

( ets. 








THE Texas retailer should remember that he has a previous engagement 
\pril 12, 13 and 14 at San Antonio. 


PRESENT CAUTION INSURES STABILITY. 


mmercial authorities for a year or more have spoken and written of the probable 
-nerease in trade within thirty days, two months, six months or a year. During 
ime such reports have been current existing trade has been termed fair, but in 
y condemned with faint praise. Apparently the wheels of commerce are not 
ag as swiftly as many of the industrial engineers desire. Lately it has been inti- 
| in some quarters that, generally speaking, trade is not opening up as well as 
expected and that there exists a feeling of uncertainty and hesitation on the 
of operators, all of which augurs well for the future. 

‘hen eredits are very closely scanned, when manufacturers order materials spar- 
*, and when those identified with the various lines of trade show a willingness to 
eed, but to do so with circumspection and a definite knowledge that they will be 
to meet and discharge all obligations, no uneasiness should be felt or expressed 
the future. It is only when caution is scattered to the winds, when everybody’s 
t is good, and when the wheels of commerce and industry revolve with giddying 
lity that the business situation contains elements of grave danger. 

it is well to bear these facts in mind when laying plans for business during the 

ainder of 1910. The demand for various kinds of commodities may not reach 
rd-breaking proportions, but the country has fair assurance of a demand of 

‘‘Hary proportions, and its affairs are being carried on methodically with a view 

permanence and stability rather than with an idea of making the turnover this 
“ar a record-breaker. 

In the department of forest products values are slowly adjusting themselves on a 
rofitable basis, and if the production of various kinds of timbers in different parts 
t the country be held within reasonable limits the products will be sold at profitable 

Prices. If, however, the hardwood mills, the yellow pine mills, the mills of the lake 
‘tates cutting hardwoods and pine and those of the mountain-coast of the West be 
operated to the limit of their capacity, the result unquestionably will be a greater 
oa than the country requires; a condition which should be evident to all and 
“ould Convey its own moral and message to each individual operator. 





DOGS TO FIGURE IN FOREST CONSERVATION. 


Hundreds of impracticable men have made impractical suggestions regarding ways 
and means of handling the forests of the United States. Scores of practical men have 
favored the nation with their views, some of which were as impracticable in their 
application as the schemes of the most visionary. It would seem, therefore, that 
those who know and those who do not know something about the forests are inter- 
ested in the great question of conserving the timber and all other problems inter- 
related with it. 

Thomas P, lvy, forest engineer of South Conway, N. H., has studied the situation 
in North Carolina and has made a practical and withal a very novel suggestion in 
regard to the forests. His plan calls for the creation of a commission composed of 
five members, the chairman of which is to be the speaker of the House, who is sup- 
posed to control legislation, thus insuring needed legislation. The second important 
member of the commission would be the forester, who should have not only technical 
knowledge but should have an adequate supply of common sense and sound judgment. 
A third party of the commission would be the law officer, or prosecuting attorney. No 
special provision is made for the other two members of the commission. 

Forester Ivy would secure funds to carry on the work through a dog tax. It is his 
belief that North Carolina is the home of at least 400,000 dogs; that to impose a 
tax of $1 would call for the elimination of one-half the dogs and leave to the state 
a gross income of $200,000. Deducting 25 percent for the cost of collection would 
leave a net income of $150,000 to be used by the forestry commission, 

A dog tax might be regarded as levying a revenue upon the luxuries of the poor, 
and probably would cause some opposition on the part of those who are the proud 
owners of several dozen dogs. 

This plan for a forestry commission and for raising funds to carry on the work 
deserves consideration of all interested in conservation. Nearly every southern state 
would be just as well off were several hundred thousands of its dogs to be summarily 
removed, and, certainly, a dog tax, if its collection could be enforced as suggested by 
Mr. Ivy, would go far toward defraying the expenses of a forestry commission, 

The personnel of this commission as outlined is on a practical working basis, and if 
it were possible to organize it along such lines its work should prove of untold benefit 
to timber owners of the state and to the state itself. 


SHELLING OR PEELING OF THE GRAIN. 


The above headline looks as if it might mean something about the cereal crops, 
but, instead, it has reference to what sometimes happens to sawed lumber. It sug- 
gests a condition that sometimes occurs to lumber in the north Pacific coast region, 
and has especial reference to fir lumber. 

As nearly as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can get at the matter, shelling or peeling 
sometimes occurs to flat sawed fir. It means that the laminated grain of the wood 
becomes loosened by drying and handling and shells or peels off, or hangs to the 
piece in a loose manner, utterly disreputable to any decent specimen of lumber. Of 
course, buyers and users are inclined to discard such product and denounce it as poor 
common or simply cull. 

The occurrence of such shelled or peeled lumber became more or less frequent, 
and buyers, in erder to guard themselves against it, got to specifying it out in making 
up their orders for shipment. In order to safeguard against the occurrence of such 
pieces in lumber ordered, buyers fixed up a rule wherein they called for an ‘‘angle 
of grain’’ that should be oblique and not vertical. This obliquity of grain would 
have the effect of vertical or edge grain, without coming within the designation of 
quarter sawed. This was deemed sufficient to prevent peeling or shelling, while at 
the same time the lumber could be sold and bought at prices coming within the 
designation of plain sawed stock. 

But buyers are not different from sellers in seeking to get the good end of the 
bargain when they can do so without violating ‘‘trade ethics.’’ Hence they saw a 
chance to take advantage of obliquity in the grain of the wood to practice what some 
might call obliquity in working the discard scheme on shippers. Here is an instance: 

In Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Circular No. 6, issued 
on March 21, a complaint anent the shelling and peeling feature was noted. In the 
section devoted to that matter there was a reply of a consignee to a shipper’s com- 
plaint as follows: 


Now, part of your letter I wish to take exception to, and especially to the 
grain this lumber should be, namely: We called for angle of grain, so that 
it will not shell or peel. This, you will note if you will look in your Stand- 
ard Oregon List B, if you wish to be really technical about it, calls for ver- 
tical grain. As you will note on page 25, it states that fir sawn and sorted 
would refer to direction of grain at or nearly right angles to the face of the 
board, and is adapted for flooring, stepping etc., because it does not sliver or 
wear. We think if you look [the matter] up you will find that our specifica- 
tion means the same thing. 


Circular B follows this quotation with the caustic remark: 


This is conclusive evidence that these people have come out to the Coast 
and bought ‘‘flat grain priced’’ car siding under a specification so that it 
could be rejected it not vertical. 


Yet there may be another side to the question which the buyer has a right to in- 
sist upon. If a shipper, in order to make a sale—perhaps in a dull state of the 
market—offers a liberal specification, including vertical grain and angle grain to- 
gether, he has no reason to complain if the buyer insist on a percentage of edge 
grain stuff. That situation might occur if the mill man happened to be especially 
eager to make a sale. It would look to the outside observer that it would be rather 
difficult to select out much of a shipment of angle grained car siding unless it was 
especially canted and sawed for that particular specification. The seller who chooses 
to sell oblique or angle-grained lumber and vertical grained together should find no 
fault with the buyer if he use the edge grained as a separate grade and sell it for 
the price of such lumber. 

Appended to the association circular referred to is a note, thus: 


This same proposition was brought out clearly last October * * * with 
the suggestion that in taking orders specifications should read definitely, 
either flat or vertical grain. Evidently this warning was not fully noted 
and shows the necessity for such medium as this—providing the members 
wauld read it. 


Strict conformity to specifications would obviate all difficulty. 
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LOCAL LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


Those centers of commerce in which are established organizations embracing all 
branches of trade in forestry products probably under no conceivable circumstances 
could be induced to go back to the Babel days when every fellow was out for him- 
self with the devil in hot pursuit. In those days there was a very tempest of throat- 
cutting competition and profit-destroying cross purposes. Men neither knew where 
they were ‘‘at’’ nor where the next day would land them. It was a reign, if not of 
terror, of confusion and disappointment. All that, however, was and is largely super- 
seded by the advent in later times and the present prevalence of harmonious codpera- 
tion and the conservation of strength by cohesive methods. Instead of individuals 
feebly attacking abuses by which a man’s neighbors were affected as well as him- 
self, and as a rule failing, the force of all collectively is brought to bear and ends 
are gained that under the old regime often, if not always, failed. In most of the 
larger centers there are class but not promiscuous affiliations—good as far as they 
go, but weaker for the attainment of purposes in which all have a common interest 
than if all were enlisted and represented. In some centers where local organization 
has been signally successful there practically is but one class of products handled 
and in those cases a single association or club suffices for all needful purposes, 

The latest example of afliliating all classes in one organization is that of a lum- 
bermen’s club organized a week or so ago in New Orleans. In the past there has 
been but one organization there and that distinctly a class affair—a branch of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association. The new organization probably will not 
only embrace the latter’s membership but include everybody locally engaged in han- 
dling all manner of wood products, notably staves, of which more are exported through 
New Orleans than through any other American port. In Chicago there are a number 
of strong, effective bodies, but none comprising in this manner all engaged in kindred 
pursuits. There have been attempts to create and maintain lumbermen’s clubs, or 
regular places of rendezvous suitably equipped for comfort and convenience, includ- 
ing culinary departments, but none such has or reasonably could be expected to 
succeed in any but the largest centers. The plan experimentally found feasible as 
well as generally satisfactory is to provide for periodical meetings, say montily, 
with a supplement of music. and luncheon. In various centers this plan has been 
found highly pleasing as well as a means of cohesive social and business comity of 
inealeulable advantage to all concerned. 





THE Cincinnati ‘‘Woodpeckers’’ ‘and ‘‘Stemwinders’’ might have a 
joint debate on that old subject, ‘‘How Much Wood Would a Woodchuck 
Chuck if a Woodchuck Would Chuck Wood?’’ 


ESTIMATES OF HICKORY CONSUMPTION. 


In codperation with the National Hickory Association the Department of Agri- 
culture recently completed a canvass of the principal hickory using industries for 
the purpose of ascertaining their annual requirements of that wood. The results 
of the investigation are set forth as follows: 

In the last few years the users of hickory have become concerned because 
of the decreasing supply. So far, however, it has been impossible to obtain any- 
thing approaching accurate statistics, either in respect to the quantity of hickory 
standing or the amount required for manufacture each year. This is partly be- 
cause a great deal is cut by small portable and stationary mills, which, after 
appropriating all the timber within a radius of from two to eight miles, are either 
sold or removed to other points. Much hickory also is split into billets for spokes, 
handles ete., instead of being sawed into lumber. Altogether, therefore, it is 
extremely difficult to make even a fair estimate of the total hickory product or 
consumption. 

Whiie the figures gathered by the National Hickory Association and the agri- 
cultural department are not as complete as desired, they are at least significant of 
the quantity cut and used, and have a bearing on the relative amounts employed 
in various forms of manufacture. 

Hickory is a remarkable wood, in that it combines great toughness, elasticity and 
strength with moderate weight. Hence hickory is synonymous with reliability and 
value for the making of those things in which the qualities named are requisite. It 
has been determined by long experience that no wood is better for wagon 
work, such as poles, shafts, axles, rims or felloes, or for singletrees, doubletrees, 
neckyokes, bolsters and other parts of wagons and buggies, handles etc. There are 
other woods that can be used wherever hickory can not be procured in quantity, like 
white oak, white ash, rock elm, rock maple etc; still hickory is the chief of them 
all in perfect adaptability. This feature causes hickory to be much sought, and it is 
surprising that it continues to be sold at comparatively moderate prices. 

The Department of Agriculture has made an estimate of the quantity of hickory 
used in this country a year, as based on the figures collected and summarized. This 
estimate is represented by the subjoined table: 





Quantity of Hickory Used in 


Product. Equivalent Board Feet. 
NON oak ak,cowis:ns aus tae eee ses 45,000,000 
DO Re eer ere hear en te 29,000,000 
OS: SI, NS oo: sok ty or esinitesaine 18,000,000 
Ce ORS ees eee ere kere 16,000,000 
For singletrees, doubletrees, neckyokes, and 

ee ER Pere ee ery 16,000,000 
IIE Neiitiminare.cie b 4die.d2'05s Dag 0ln.205.4%' 6,000,000 
NE IE acto tae eda 9a, < 904-340 0010 1,000,000 
For vehicle gear woods................. 600,000 

MOM 5 tdidinaatonds ectarvien ten eenan 131,600,000 


It is noticeable that the greatest quantity of hickory—45,000,000 feet—is used for 
the making of vehicle spokes. This shows how hickory is prized for this purpose. 
In fact no wheelmaker would use any other wood if he could get enough hickory at 
what he considered profitable prices. Especially is this true of carriage, buggy, or 
any light vehicle. Tool and farm implement handles come next in magnitude of 
consumption, the figures in the table indicating the amount annually used to be 
29,000,000 feet; all measurements being in board feet. Poles and shafts, felloes; 
singletrees, doubletrees and bolsters; axles, well sucker rods, and vehicle gear, fol- 
tow in order of proportional requirement. 


The total quantity of hickory annually cut in the United States is estimated to 
be 333,000,000 board feet. According to the report of the Bureau of the Census the 
average value of hickory lumber is about $30 a thousand, though the high graijc 
material listed in the foregoing table, which amounts to 131,600,000 feet, is wort) 
at least $50 a thousand. These prices ‘are supposed to be those at which lumber :; 
sold at the mill. This makes the total value at points of origin $12,000,000. 

It is estimated that the hickory growth now standing in the United States consti- 
tutes 2 to 5 percent of the total merchantable hardwood stumpage. The quan- 
tity has greatly diminished since Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and other states north of 
the Ohio river ceased to be producers of large quantities of hickory. Arkansas is 
said now to contain the most abundant growth of hickory timber. Other southern 
states, however, can continue to turn out a considerable annual product of hickory, 
and though this unexcelled wagon and handle wood will gradually diminish in avail- 
able amount, it will be many years before hickory will become a negligible quantiiy 
in the lumber trade or in manufacture. 





THE PoETs are calling attention to the fact that spring is here, for fear 
folks might not have noticed it. 





PROPOSED PANAMA CANAL EXPOSITION. 


As announced in a brief dispatch from New Orleans printed in the last issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a movement is on foot to arrange for an exposition 
there in commemoration of the anticipated completion of the Panama canal in 1£15, 
A delegation of fifty representative citizens had just returned from Washington, 
whither it had gone to consult the President on the subject and, if possible, through 
him secure governmental support. On the night of March 2 a public reception was 
tendered this embassy at the St. Charles hotel in New Orleans, when the whole sub- 
ject was thoroughly canvassed. Governor Sanders advocated a small tax through: 
out the intervening years to supply the state and city’s share of the necessary fund, 
The members of the Washington expedition reported having met with a cordial recep- 
tion and of having been assured that New Orleans could ‘‘get’’ the show if able 
‘*to ‘come across’ financially.’’ At this distance it looks as though New Orleans or 
any other city should exercise that right under like conditions. It, however, will be 
within the discretion of Congress to vote financial assistance as it has done in the 
eases of various other world’s expositions, to the exclusion in this case of other 
cities, and that probably was the meaning intended to be conveyed in the dispatch. 
It probably further means that the government’s action in the matter would be con- 
tingent upon the priority and extent of local support, a prudential principle lately 
growing in wisely ordered favor at Washington in respect to local enterprises seeking 
financial aid from the general government. Apart from these considerations, how- 
ever, New Orleans may properly be regarded as the logical site of the proposed 
demonstration. Not only is that city propitiously situated geographically, but as 
the metropolis of that coast and the possessor of unequaled facilities for taking 
care of large numbers of people it naturally takes precedence of others equally well 
or better located. It is a fact, too, that the Crescent City has still other attractions 
of a character and extent further to justify its selection for the purpose. The scene 
of many historical objects of interest, the city yet embodies many intensely quaint 
features descended from the period when in 1803 the Louisiana purchase was 
formally concluded in the famous ‘‘cabildo,’’ the old Spanish council house now 
occupied as a courthouse in the ‘‘French quarter.’’ The expansive Audobon park, 
the site of the former cotton exposition, would afford ideal grounds. 

The idea of thinly distributing the necessary taxation in the manner proposed 
should popularize that possibly otherwise odious feature of the project and add ma- 
terially to the chances of success on a scale worthy of the occasion. 


HARDWOODS OF CENTRAL SOUTH AND TENNESSEE. 


To every man who is a buyer or consumer of hardwoods the central South is a 
region of great interest. Out of that region is coming some of the best hardwood 
product of the United States, and it lies in close proximity to Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Louisville, Memphis, Nashville and other great hardwood markets. 

Despite this nearness to cities which have drawn heavily on American hardwood 
supplies, the district has within its confines vast areas of virgin hardwood timber. 
Those areas are none too large, nor the supply that they afford too great. Our hurd- 
woods are rapidly diminishing. The demand of a nation which leads the world in 
per capita consumption of lumber and the extraneous demand of other coun ries 
abroad draw heavily upon our hardwood resources. In the light of history it i+ in 
some respects remarkable that there should remain in this country the present |:rge 
quantity of hardwood timber. 

Tennessee appears to be particularly blessed in the retention of great 
hardwood forests until this time. It is still possible to go into that state and 
buy lumber of as high character in natural quality as any that has been availsble 
since the beginning of hardwood manufacture in this country. Indeed, moc:rn 
methods of manufacture give the hardwood lumber of today preéminence over its 
predecessors in some respects. 

The presence of these blocks of hardwoods is remarkable when the geograp): -al 
location of that region, its nearness to great markets and our tremendous consw'\)p- 
tion of hardwood lumber are considered. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week © °0- 
tains an article which is an exposition of a valuable tract of hardwood timber of «le 
high quality characteristic of Tennessee hardwoods. Among the operators The *' 
River Lumber Company, of Norma, Tenn., and Cincinnati, Ohio, is favored in ‘ie 
possession of 60,000 acres of stumpage and lands embracing poplar, oak, chest! ut 
and other hardwoods common to the region. 

The making of these hardwoods into logs, their transportation to the mill 4 id 
their manufacture into lumber are described in this article in sequence and det: il, 
and the skill of the photographic artist has been enlisted to confirm with pictures 
that which the editorial pen attempts to tell with words. In its entirety it is a ©0! 
crete story of great interest, since it shows the kinds of hardwoods available in ‘'° 
South and the methods by which they are made into lumber. It will serve also to «:!! 
attention to a progressive hardwood operation whose products are at the commaii( 
of the consuming trade. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 





‘his week it is difficult to sound the keynote of the market. Several influences, 

ore or less diverse in character, have jumbled the general condition, though nothing 
radically adverse has occurred. The demand on railroad and building account are 
ronounced features, the latter having swelled to spring proportions under the influ- 
once of a remarkably warm and stormless March. Throughout nearly the entire country 
juilding in the cities and more thriving smaller places has taken a vigorous start 
this season, and promises well for several months. Farmers have realized such good 

ices for what they have had to sell that the more prosperous of them are making 
improvements that require lumber. This is especially noticeable in the Lake Erie 
8 ction and in Indiana and the middle West generally. Yet the most striking fea- 
inure of the building demand is in the urban centers and in manufacturing districts 
vhere factories are being established and old plants are being enlarged. 

The stronger call continues to be for railroad and car stuff and for special sawings 
for structural and other purposes. Such lumber commands prices that are reasonably 
steady, though not high, considering the value of the logs from which it is cut. 
‘The lower grades of all kinds of lumber or any accumulations on the weaker or less 
urgent side of the market, are trembling on the verge of what may be a positive 
weakness in the market later in the season, some indications of which are now 
visible. 

It has been a peculiar feature of the situation since the market revived last fall 
that the predominant demand has been for the better grades of output. Scarcely 
enough of such lumber could be supplied to consumers. This disposition of the mar- 
ket tended to accumulation of the lowest grades, including common and cull stock, 
used largely in the rural districts, which kept prices of such lumber from holding 
relatively as strong as prices of the better grades. This condition pertained to all 
kinds of soft and hard woods, with exceptions wherein manufacturers called for 
cheap lumber. The spring trade has not yet developed much change in the par- 
ticular indicated, the loud ery still being for lumber of good quality. 1t is said, 
however, among the hardwood dealers, that coarse product is being worked off some- 
what easier than late last fall or early in the winter. 

The crop conditions are beginning to figure increasingly in trade reports. The 
extraordinarily warm March was a grateful diversion from the ordinary character of 
that month, but it lacked the moisture requisite for the struggling winter wheat. 
Up to date little relief on that score has been experienced throughout the south- 
western prairie region, a section in which a large percentage of that grain is pro- 
duced. It is now conceded that there was considerable winter killing in north central 
Kansas and in Missouri and southeastern Nebraska. In Oklahoma the prospect for 
winter wheat is good, barring a prolonged drouth. In Texas much injury has resulted 
from lack of moisture. East of the Mississippi river and south of the Ohio winter 
wheat is looking well. It is too early to foresee the outcome of the crop in the 
winter wheat states, but undoubtedly the present aspect indicates some shortage 
in portions of the Southwest, which may be partly or wholly offset by .increased 
acreage. But a continuance of dry weather will be a matter of concern among retail 
lumbermen in that section and the manufacturers who supply them with stock. 

\nother feature of the situation that lately has been acknowledged and quietly 
talked about is the disinclination of dealers and consumers to buy lumber much 
beyond their present requirements at prevailing prices, or at the advances that pro- 
ducers are sometimes demanding on stocks for future delivery. The buyers assert 
that the mill operators are inclined to name prices without consulting the trade, 
aud that the figures are too high in view of conditions that are more or less uncertain 

. reference to the future. This is especially true of the hardwoods, it is said, 
ani measurably so of other kinds of lumber., That is to say, confidence in the 
yeor’s trade is not strong enough to induce wholesale dealers and large consumers 
i enter into contracts for considerable amounts of lumber at present prices. They 
picfer to take in such stock as they need for the present and near future and wait 

i whatever turn the market may take. 

general features the lumber trade in the country at large is moving in good 
s)ug volume. Market reports are almost uniform in the statements that demand 
is yood, tending to expansion and increase and much better than at this time last 

:. The rise in business since March 1 no doubt can be attributed largely to 

rable weather, which permitted steady building operations and all outdoor work 
hich lumber is consumed. Such subsurface hesitancy as there may be on the 

pot. of large buyers certainly is not on account of lack of demand for consumption. 
ere is still complaint of shortage of railroad equipment in different parts of 
ountry. Vigorous complaints of lack of cars come from West Virginia, the 
sneapolis district, northern Minnesota, all along the transcontinental roads to 
st sound and in some portions of the South. Some relief has been afforded in 
tral Wisconsin and in the upper peninsula of Michigan, which is felt at Milwaukee 
wiore liberal receipts. Shippers in Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon are 

‘ handicapped by lack of rail transportation facilities, but the lines are being re- 

red to regular traffic, so that from now forward lumber will move eastward with 


‘re regularity. 
* * * 


cports indicate a steadily rising tide of demand. The supply of the railroads 

{ car factories furnishes extensive employment at the mills, and there seems to be 
nothing in sight that shall abate this requirement. A 

SOUTHERN PINE. large amount of work is being done on the railroads 
between the Mississippi river and the Atlantic coast, 

‘hile the amount of construction on new roads in Texas and other portions of the 
Southwest promises well for the demand for ties, timber and lumber the entire 
Season. The call for structural timber continues. The yard trade is fair through- 
out the country, The export trade at ports in the Texas gulf coast is not as brisk 
4S earlier in the season, but at New Orleans and eastward to Florida ports the off- 
shore movement is reported to be somewhat better. In the southwestern yard trade 
there has been some divergence of prices as between different shippers, but it is 
said that prices are approaching uniformity and are stiffening. Surpluses of yard 
grades and sizes have been worked off, sometimes at cut prices, but it is said that 
such overstocks have been mostly disposed of and prices have reacted on the basis 
of the prices that are and will be asked for the new cut. In the Southeast the 





manufacturers are adhering to their policy of taking no forward orders unless at 
prices determined on by them. They say they are getting all the orders they need 
at that restriction, and shall adhere to a fixed schedule of prices. Local demand is 
good throughout the Southeast on account of building in the cities and a healthy 
rural requirement. The railroads are taking a large percentage of mill output. 
The export movement through the ports of Pensacola, Pascagoula and others, is help- 
ing in the disposition of product contiguous to the Gulf coast. 


7 * * 


The spring trade in white and norway pine opens under positively favorable 
conditions. From all market points, from Minneapolis to Buffalo, reports indicate 
a good demand, a strong movement and well sustained 
prices, with a tendency toward advanced figures. The 
call is wide and sales are readily made without haggling 
about prices. The call is especially strong for the shop grades, probably being 
helped by the difficulty about getting western pine delivered on account of the rail- 
road embargo. That cause soon will pass away, however, but in the meantime white 
pine shop will be largely absorbed by the sash and door factories. The wholesalers 
at the Tonawandas say they have had a better trade this spring than for several 
seasons. ‘Toledo, Detroit and other points down the lakes report an excellent white 
pine business, while in the Saginaw valley the factories that turn out sash, doof, box 
and other special material are busy, the demand for their output being brisk and 
heavy in volume. The settlement of the tariff matter with Canada has cleared the 
cloud that hung over the import business with that source of supply, and contracts 
for mills cuts, before held in abeyance, can now be carried into effect. 

7” * * 

This branch of northern trade is doing much better than in the spring of 1909. 
Prices are firmer than then, demand is good on account of building in the lake 
cities and tributary country, and business in that line 
promises well for the entire season. 

” n 

Trade at the mills of northern Montana is brisk by way of shipments into the 

developing eastern part of that state. The white and western pine of Idaho and 

northeastern Washington are moving eastward to the limit 
MOUNTAIN AND of the car supply. The lack of transportation facili- 
SLOPE. ties has held back shipments for months and orders have 
accumulated. It will be weeks before the lumber already ordered can all be for- 
warded, but enough new orders are arriving to assure a good season’s trade. In the 
Puget sound country transportation eastward continues inadequate, but conditions 
in that respect are growing better. The interior trade has long waited for Wash- 
ington and Oregon: fir, spruce and cedar lumber and red cedar shingles, and in the 
meantime the Coast shippers have lost some of the spring trade that has been 
diverted to white pine, southern pine and cypress. There is general clamor for red 
cedar shingles all over the eastern territory wherever such shingles have become 
established in the market. The result has been a clearing up of all cars in transit 
and a scarcity in the Missouri river markets and eastward. In some places in the 
Great Lakes section consumers have returned to white cedar shingles in place of the 
reds, which they cannot get. At Portland, Ore., the rail trade into California is 
reported much improved. The coastwise trade is quiet, and the offshore movement 
is less than at some former periods, with tonnage at the ports in excess of demand, 
The rate from northern Coast ports to California remains at $4.50 a thousand. 
In Washington and Oregon demand for railroad material is furnishing the mills 
with a large amount of cutting. California white and sugar pine shop lumber is 
wanted in the interior in excess of ready supply, and redwood siding and other forms 
of product are taking the same direction under the stimulus of demand for good 
lumber. 


NORTHERN PINE. 


HEMLOCK. 


7 7 ~ 

General reports indicate a continued large consumption of the leading hardwoods. 
Plain sawed white and red oak are in especial demand, though, of course, quarter 
sawed stock is in no excess and meets with ready sale. 
It appears that plain sawed stock is being used where 
admissible on account of the high price of quarter sawed. 
In the East the plain variety has the call for house finish to possibly an increasing 
extent, because builders of flats, apartment buildings and any structure requiring 
hardwood finish, seek to cut under the prices asked for quarter sawed lumber. It 
appears that consumers of all sorts of hardwoods have reached the point where 
they feel obliged to call a halt about following the ascent in the price scale. This 
tendency is leading to the use of cheaper grades in all possible instances, and the 
extraordinary demand for plain instead of quarter sawed is the result. A like ten- 
dency has induced the substitution of black ash, with an English oak finish, for 
house trim, in place of plain oak. Red gum is also becoming much employed for 
interior trim. Chestnut is being used for a like purpose, mainly in the East. The 
high prices pertaining to oak are forcing a larger use of birch. Hence we have 
reports, from the eastern markets especially, of the good demand for birch, black 
ash, chestnut and gum. All hardwoods fit for finish or furniture are bound to be 
benefited by the declining ready supply and the rising prices of oak. 

The hardwood trade, in general features, shows but little if any change, except 
that at Cincinnati there has been some subsidence of sharp demand and a dispo- 
sition to wait for further developments before making further heavy commitments. 
Trade reports at points farther south, like Memphis and Nashville, utter no com- 
plaint of lack of demand. In the North, birch, black ash, maple and rock and soft 
elm ‘are the leaders. The hardwood business in Wisconsin and Michigan seems 
to be moving forward with unabated energy. But there is a feeling abroad among 
buyers that prices have gone high enough, while mill operators are inclined to hold 
the better cuts at figures a little stronger than those of last year. Wide poplar is_ 
as much sought as ever. Box grades are inclined to accumulate at northern points. 

The spruce situation is improving in New England and New York City. 

The demand for cypress continues good, with no great surplus of dry stocks at the 
mills. A large amount is going into house finish, doors, greenhouse work, porch 
building, tanks and other uses. 


HARDWOODS. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








Bradstreet’s says in substance that leaving aside the 
relauvely high stage ot tne loan market, which has de- 
veloped during March, at no other time since the period 
just betore the panic of 19U7 have applications for new 
capital by rauroad companies been more numer- 
ous, or greater in volume, than recently. Public demands 
tor adaitional service are at the bottom ot most of the 
issues of new bonds that are not intended tor refunding 
old maturing obligations. ‘Lhe money thus investeu 
uoubtless- wui be profitably employed, and will insure 
regular interest service upon bonds. Suill, the surfeiuing 
01 the investing pubtic witn such securities 1s a process 
Which past experience has shown to have had _ positive 
limitations. ‘tor example, the recently issued New XYork 
City 444 percent bonus, which brougnt early last week 
an average price of 1U1.28, later sold in the open market 
at as low as 101% to 1014. Also in recent notabie new 
rauroad bond issues a 5 percent rate ot interest has been 
found advisable by bankers who financed such obuga- 
tlons, Whereas less than that rate had been the rule on 
previous issues of such securities. ‘lhe recent railroad 
deals and combinations aiso are matters having more or 
less effect on stock sentiment, as they involve in nearly 
ail cases the flotation ot new securities of one kind or 
another. Moreover, the stock market waits for business 
activity on a plane to overtake the discounting in which 
Wall Street has been induiging with reference to political 
possibilities, pending railroad and trust legislation, court 
uecision and other bugaboos affected by the Stock x- 
change people with objects in view. 

x * * 

President Taft has signed the proclamation giving the 
products of France and Algeria, imported into the United 
States, the minimum tariff rates under the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law. srance will continue her free list to the 
United States, with such additions as the pending revi- 
sion may carry into the list, thus including a large volume 
of American trade in raw materials from this country to 
France, including cotton and copper. The United States 
also will have the benefit of minimum French tariff rates 
on certain prepared meats and meat extracts, fresh and 
dried fruits, coffee (from Porto Rico)), various woods 
and manufactures ot wood, petroleum and its residues, 
cottonseed oil, agricultural machinery, various engines 
and other machines and tools, sundry manufactures of 
metal, furniture etc. Assurances also are given as to the 
maintenance of many present rates whereof the revision 
is or may be higher, with the understanding that if cer- 
tain rates are hereafter lowered the United States shall 
be benefited thereby. The agreement altogether covers 
about 96 percent in volume and value the imports from 
the United States by France. Certain concessions are 
effected where the rates on edible cottonseed oils will be 
equalized with those on other edible oils, thus avoiding 
existing discriminations. This agreement alone affects a 
trade trom the United States to I'rance annually amount- 
ing to $125,000,000, and of France to the United States 
amounting to $132,000,000. 

* * * 

Reports from the iron and steel trade for several weeks 
have been mainly satisfactory concerning current business 
and confident as to the future. To a large extent they 
have been inspired by the Steel Corporation, the financial 
and industrial journals constantly iterating and reiterat- 
ing statements about the doings of that great combina- 
tion. In a recent utterance from Pittsburg there is an 
independence of view of the situation colored somewhat 
different from the roseate hue consistently observable in 
the main drift of reports that apparently emanate from 
one source. This Pittsburg emanation admits that condi- 
tions in the iron and steel market are a little mixed. It is 
admitted that so far as the iron trade is concerned one 
thing seems reasonably certain—the aggregate tonnage 
this season will break all previous records. Present melt- 
ing is at the rate of 31,500,000 ‘to 32,000,000 tons per 
annum against 25,750,000 tons last year and 25,781,000 in 
1907. But on account of the easy condition of the mar- 
ket and the piling of stocks in furnace yards, there is 
going to be some contraction in production in the coming 
quarter. The willingness of furnace concerns to sell 
second-half year material on about the present basis of 
quotations, while cost of production, by reason of the 
higher charges for iron ore, will be larger by $1 a ton, 
indicates that furnacemen appreciate the futility of ex- 
pecting a nearby advance in the face of record output. 

During the last three months the movement of manu- 
factured materials from the mills to jobbers, distributers 
and consumers showed little, if any, distinction as com- 
pared with the three months ended on December 31 last. 
If the producing capacity of the country, as compared 
with that of 1907, had not increased much more rapidly 
than the country’s capacity to consume the outturn, the 
present situation probably would be referréd to as emi- 
nently satisfactory. As conditions are, however, the one 
thing to expect is severe competition, and that is what 
the trade is now experiencing. 

The report referred to asserts that notwithstanding 
statements to the contrary price cutting is apparent, and 
that anyone who supposes that the Steel Corporation is 
getting its large business without forcing the issue is 
laboring under a misapprehension. The reports of many 
railroad orders having been placed during March 
are said to have been exaggerated. Equipment com- 
panies naturally have been receiving some good orders, 
and their bookings are equal to several months of steady 
operation. It is stated that two large agricultural imple- 
ment eompanies have made additional contracts for 1910 
delivery, this tonnage swelling the total for the quarter. 


It is asserted, however, that there is not to be a great 
increase in equipment orders, the present supposition 
being that the railroads have already contracted for the 
larger portion otf their requirements for the season. 


* * x 


The crop prospects are exciting much comment in busi- 
ness circles. Inierest now is mainly centered on winter 
wheat. ‘Lhe grain markets for six weeks have been con- 
siderably excited about the conuition of the standing 
winter wheat, and reports have been conflicting, of course 
influenced all the time by movements in the speculative 
markets. Undoubtedly statements of the bulls have been 
exaggerated, while those of the bears have been min- 
imized in respect to damage by winter killing and later 
urouth. Kut without question there has been consider- 
able damage in Kansas and southeastern Nebraska as 
well as in Missouri, but am increased acreage will, in a 
measure at least, compensate for any depreciation in 
average yield per acre. 

in &K. G. Dun & Co.’s review of the situation, as gath- 
ered trom numerous correspondents, reports trom the 
winter wheat belt do not confirm the sensational stories 
of injury to the growing crop. ‘The entire Southwest has 
neeueu rain tor several weeks, relieved by scattering 
showers. In practically all the winter wheat area the 
acreage sown tast tall was larger than in the preceding 
year. 

The most unfavorable reports from Kansas come from 
the central portion of the state. In Oklahoma, at a late 
date, winter wheat was reported to have been in excellent 
condition, the acreage exceeding by 10 percent that of 
1909. Continued drouth in Texas has been a menace to 
the crop, but the stand is fairly good on the average, and 
a considerable increase of acreage is noted. 

Conditions east of the Mississippi river are more favor- 
able than in Missouri and westward. In Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan the acreage in winter wheat is greater than 
last year and the stand and condition are generally fine. 
The dry weather which has been so seriously felt in the 
Southwest has not damaged the crop in the older states 
to any appreciable degree. In western Illinois wheat is 
in fair condition, though rain and continued warm 
weather would improve it. Altogether the winter wheat 
crop in the states north of the Ohio river is much more 
promising than at a like time. last year. In Missouri it 
is estimated that the crop has suffered a loss of 60 per- 
cent in some localities. 1n Kentucky the growing wheat 
is in excellent condition. 

As a whole the winter wheat crop of the country, when 
increased acreage is taken into consideration, promises as 
well as in average years, 


* * * 


A packing house authority in Chicago recently gave 
voice to his view of the meat problem to a correspondent 
of the Wall Street Journal, substantially as follows: 

It is expected that there will be a run of hogs to 
market next fail, probably beginning by the end of July. 
This should be a temporary relief of the pork shortage. 
But if high prices continue at or near their present level 
there will be a repetition of existing conditions. When 
the spring pigs are weaned it will take two months to 
fatten the sows for market. After the sows are gone 
there will be another scarcity of live hogs. In this the 
packer did not seem to take account of the spring pigs, 
which, in the East of the Missouri river country, where 
there are many dairy cows, are converted into pork for 
fall and early winter sale. This man says that the sacri- 
fice of breeding sows has been awful under the stress of 
demand for live hogs in the packing centers. 

Bad as the pork ‘‘famine’’ is likely to be, according 
to our Chicago packer, the beef ‘‘famine’’ will be still 
more pronounced. Thus far the packers have supplied the 
deficiency of steers and prime beef cattle with milk cows 
and a miscellaneous assortment of derelicts, but the end 
of such resources is near. When the acute stage shall 
be reached we can look seven or eight years ahead for a 
full replenishment of the beef supply. In the meantime, 
population will have added to the beef eaters of the 
country at the rate of 2,000,000 a year—say, 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 for the term, to say nothing of the increase 
of foreign demand, which may be offset by increased cat- 
tle production in South America, South Africa, Australia 
and other countries. 

The Chicago packer goes on to say: ‘‘ How rapidly our 
remaining live stock shall be used up will depend on how 
long these high prices prevail. I look for only temporary 
recessions, and I do not look for cheap meat within a 
decade—certainly not cheap beef.’? 

A leading Nebraska ranchman, who once had 400,000 
acres for his great herds to roam over, states that the 
government has thrown open to settlement all but 40,000 
acres, which he owned. Recently he sold every cow and 
calf on this range, and now has but 3,000 cattle remain- 
ing as against 12,000 two years ago. A like change is 
taking place in respect to the old cattle ranges—a fact 
which is going far to reduce the total number of beef 
cattle available for the market. 

During the last winter traffic congestion helped the 
growers. Owing to the delay of shipments in transit 
prices of live stock sharply advanced. Producers knew in 
December and January that the supply was short, but 
it is alleged that the packers were not aware of the ex- 
tent of the deficiency until into February. The packers 
also knew that there was a shortage of hogs as well as of 
freight cars, but fooled themselves by attributing the 
lack of hog receipts to the latter cause. When the roads 
were restored to traffic the hogs did not appear in evi- 


dence as was expected, showing clearly that the suppl) 
had been overestimated. 

A feature of the situation has been that the ranchme: 
and farmers have turned speculators and have made : 
lot of money in buying and selling hog and cattle future 
in the market, simply because they were on the groun: 
floor and knew what the actual supply was. For once th 
men of the soil beat the city speculators at their ow: 


_ game. 


So it seems that the only way by which the consumin 
and dependent public can beat the growers, packers an’! 
speculators is by quitting the eating of meat. Yet, essa: 
ing that recourse they are confronted by the high pric < 
of bread, for which there is no relief in sight. ‘Thus are 
the consumers between the devil and the deep sea. 


* * * 


It is estimated that dividend and interest disbursemen s 
in the United States in April will amount to $158,351,0\0 
compared with $151,147,000 in April, 1909, and $140,- 
674,000 in April, 1908. Dividend payments as a separa'e 
quantity will amount to $91,229,000, as compared with 
$90,479,000 in April, 1909. Interest payments will coun- 
tribute $67,122,000 to the aggregate, as against $60,66%,- 
000 in the corresponding month last year. It is thoug)it 
that when the bank dividends, data for which are not now 
available, are added to the dividend payments jor 
April the total will be swelled to $95,000,000. 


* * * 


American business men in the interior read and 
hear much about discounts in London, Paris, Berlin 
and other European cities, but is most interested, if 
he is attentive to European finance at all, with Lon- 
don discounts. We have come to know that coi- 
mercial paper is the basis of currency circulation in 
England as well as on the continent, and that the 
bankers of this country, in considerable number at 
least, are in favor of the use of such security for 
bank issues under any reorganization of the currency 
system, 

There has been prepared for the National Monetary 
Commission, by Paul M. Warburg, an illuminating 
statement concerning the discount system in Europe, 
which should be very interesting to all who are not 
conversant with that system, especially those who 
are at all interested in such matters, and have not 
been so situated as to acquire such information. Brad- 
street’s lately gave a digest of Mr. Warburg’s pre- 
sentment, which is here substantially reproduced: 

Discounts represent, like promissory notes, tem- 
porary indebtedness by the liquidation of business 
transactions. For example, a bill may be drawn for 
cotton while it is being harvested, or while it is in 
transit to Europe, or while it is being manufactured 
into yarn, or while the merchant who produced the 
finished article continues to owe the manufacturer 
therefor, or possibly while the finished article is being 
shipped back to the same country where the raw cot- 
ton originated. 

To bridge each of these periods a long bill may be 
drawn by the various parties who handle the goods. 
The length of the bill will depend on the underlying 
transaction. Much the larger volume of such paper 
is issued for three months. In Europe, single named 
paper is looked upon with distrust and seldom is pur- 
chased by the banks. Additional signatures are re- 
garded as evidence of the reliable character of the 
paper, as they show that the money was secured for 
a temporary transaction and not for permanent in- 
vestment. 

The acceptance or indorsement of the merchant’s 
note by a bank or banker makes of it a liquid asset, 
a part of the system of tokens of exchange, serv: ng 
as money or currency. Through the addition of the 
banker’s signature the question of the maker’s creiit 
is eliminated. 

The average discount on such accepted bills in 
Europe is one percent. But Mr. Warburg notes tuat 
no matter how good the eredit of the American pur- 
chaser or of any American bank the acceptance of 
which the purchaser may offer to the shipper in China, 
South America or Europe, no shipper in such coun- 
tries will, as a general rule take the acceptance o: 10 
American banker because such a bill has no revdy 
market, while the European hill is of ready sale. 

Ranking next to documentary bills are two or tl.ree 
months’ bills that are drawn on banks or bankers 4s 
commercial credits granted by the acceptor to i2¢ 
customer. In the case of these bills the Europ .n 
banker permits his customer, whether residing in ‘'1¢ 
bankers’ own country or abroad, to draw on him «t 


two or three months’ sight, with the understand. \g 
that the customer will put the accepting banker '2 
funds before the bill falls due, so that the dravve 
will not be called on to advance any cash. ‘Tie 


banker merely gives his signature to an accepta' 
which the customer sells at a discount, employing ‘3 
his business the cash thus realized, P 
The privilege of renewing the bill is often agre 
upon at the outset. Large business concerns, a3 
rule, have such accommodations at their disposal 
several countries, and draw against their credits 
such countries as have the lowest discount rate — 
the time. The vast majority of these commer¢i®! 
eredit bills are drawn without collateral, but there 
are many instances wherein the drawer of -the }'!! 
gives security to the acceptor by the pledge of }.5 
own bills receivable, or of claims against his custo 
ers, or of merchandise or similar collateral. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


if any additional element were needed to throw the 
| market into a state of apathy, the high tempera- 
ves of the last week bestowed that element. Many 
iseholders, oblivious to the extreme earliness of the 
mmerlike weather and of its unseasonableness, not 
- allowed the fires to go out but took down their par- 
stoves and otherwise all too soon prepared for the 
manent approach of warm weather. Within a day 
two of April 1, which is the beginning of a new 
son, there has been almost complete inaction for all 
uminous grades. 
\nthracite prices decline 50 cents a ton, April 1, in 
nformity with the policy pursued by producing com- 
nies for many years. Moderate activity in anthracite 
| is assured and great activity is forestalled only 
the fact that dealers have been the unwilling recip- 
is of a lot of coal that was delayed many weeks in 
ansit. Salesmen visiting retail coal dealers through- 
sat the West and Northwest report that on account of 
e great delay in the receipt of that coal, and on ac- 
sunt of the phenomenal mildness of March, because of 
hich very little anthracite coal was consumed, the deal- 
rs are carrying over into April an unusually large ton- 
.ge of anthracite. A month ago they expected to have 
ir sheds bare of coal by April 1, even with all the 
delayed coal arriving. Because of the large stocks thus 
irried over into April the buying of anthracite the 
last week did not look so promising as it dit several 
weeks ago. However the 50-cent discount, which by the 
usual process will be shortened 10 cents a ton on the 
first day of each succeeding month, is inducing some 
buying and the situation in the trade is as marked 
as shippers expect under existing circumstances. It is 
noticed that the larger city dealers are much livelier 
buyers than any other class. It is also said that the 
percentage of chestnut size ordered for April delivery is 
unusually large. This would seem to indicate that the 
extreme scarcity of chestnut last winter has made a deep 
impression upon dealers and consumers and that some 
early stocking of that size is already in progress. 
Comparatively, smokeless coal, the highest priced 
bituminous domestic grade, promises to be dull during 
April. It usually happens that way, for there is almcst 
always at this time of year the receipt of a consid- 
erable tonnage in excess of the current needs and in its 
marketing prices suffer. Contract prices for mine run 
for the new year are quoted at $1.10 mines, or $3.15, 
Chicago. The unsold coal that is arriving is being of- 














fered considerably below that figure, so that there is no 
apparent inducement for the immediate closing of annual 
contracts. And for the prepared sizes, while there is no 
established contract price, quotation is about $1.50 
mines, or $3.55, Chicago. And the prepared sizes for 
sinokeless are also considerably weaker than the nominal 


quotation. Smokeless, like anthracite, has suffered se- 
verely from the mild weather, for the expected March 
consumption was not realized and accordingly dealers 
| stocks on hand they had expected to be exhausted. 
it ‘s on April 1 that old contracts for the sale of large 
tonuages of Pocahontas coal through a large selling 
agency expire and on this date therefore the new and 


cou petitive selling agencies begin their active campaign 
for business. 

stern consumers of steam coal continued to buy 
movcrately early this week for storage purposes, but the 

yz lacked the snap with which the coal was bought a 
fe veeks ago; for, while the news from Cincinnati 
con\‘nued uncertain day after day, the large users of coal 
ai ‘ll satisfied with the stocks they have secured. So 
Wei. are they provided with fuel, in fact, that there is 


p cally no market for western steam coals. The esti- 
n that are heard among shippers is that their cus- 
tours are provided with a thirty days’ supply or more. 

vever, April comes in with two entirely new fac- 
tc n the situation. The abnormally low weather of 
‘ast week has been succeeded in the West by a 

Storm, that has rapidly come east, with a decided 
in the temperature, and the demand for domestic 
cer’ is therefore considerably accelerated. Moreover, 

nvention of coal operators and miners at Cincin- 
neii, to fixe the basis for a mining wage scale for the 
beginning April 1, adjourned Tuesday of this week 
\\.-uout action. The miners and operators were not far 

t but could not entirely agree. At a subsequent 
sion of the miners’ organization a resolution was 

ted permitting the settlement of the wage scale by 
ricts, the conditions to be satisfactory to the exec- 

committee of the miners’ organization, to whom 
must be submitted for approval. There seems to 
vthing in the way of an early settlement in Indiana 

‘t 18 expected that mining will be resumed in that 

_very soon, if indeed there is any interruption at 

‘here would also have been a speedy settlement in 

‘nh Pennsylvania were it not that the miners stipu- 

at the last moment that no operator could sign 

‘or mines in one district and not in another. Large 

sourg producers have large interests in Ohio and 

‘e willing to resume in Pennsylvania are not so ready 

chalf of their Ohio properties, where conditions are 
“uterent. It is believed some delay will exist in Ohio. 
eno1is operators have many issues to settle with the 
miners and a suspension of mining in this state for 
tuirty days is the present estimate of leading operators. 
So, too, in the southwestern association, including Mis- 
unl, Kansas, ‘Arkansas and Oklahoma, idleness will 
come April 1 till details of the new scale can be 
arranged, 

The nonunion mines of West Virginia and Kentucky 
will, it is expected, continue in operation. While the 
conditions and outlook are uncertain the general antici- 
pation is that there will be no serious inconvenience to 


' 


} 


x 


the trade on account of the wage situation. In remote 
districts- where no provision has been’ made for the 
emergency and where stocks are low there may be tem- 
porary embarrassment. Prices, too, are very uncertain 
and nervous. They may drop suddenly or even rise, 
according to local conditions. Consumers may have to 
buy strange coals for a time in special instances, but 
there is a lot of coal stored and immediate demand wi!l 
come mainly from the householders. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


EQUITABLE LIEN FOR ADVANCES. 


A contractor for all the standing saw timber of certain 
specified dimensions contained upon certain land entered 
into an agreement with a company for advances in money 
and supplies to be made from time to time as needed, for 
which it was to have security, that security to consist im 
the timber contracts, the logs cut from the timber, and the 
{umber manufactured from the logs. The United States dis- 
trict court, in Oregon, holds [Goodnough Mercantile & Stock 
Co. vs. Galloway, 171 Federal Reporter, 940] that the agree- 
ment that the company should have security—that is, a 
present security upon the property—constituted an equitable 
lien, which attended the property, the timber in the tree, 
the logs cut therefrom and the lumber manufactured from 
such logs, and was effective against all others, save such 
as might have been purchased for value without notice or 
knowledge of the existing contractual relations between the 
contractor and the company. “Equity looks upon things 
agreed to be done as actually performed.” The contractor 
having agreed that the company should be secured for the 
advances upon certain and definitely specified property, 
equity would, for the purpose of making the contract effect- 
ive, deem that the security was actually given, and so treat 
the transaction. By-.virtue of the agreement, therefore, the 
company acquired an equitable lien upon the property desig- 
nated, and that lien attended the fund in the hands of the 
trustee in bankruptcy of the contractor unless displaced in 
some way by the bankruptcy proceedings. 














ORAL RESERVATION OF TIMBER. 

In a suit to compel the specific performance of a contract 
to convey certain land, the plaintiff alleged that soon after 
tne execution of the contract and the making of the first 
payment thereon the defendant, without her knowledge or 
consent, sold nearly all the pine timber on the tract, and 
received the money therefor and refused to credit the same 
on her contract. The supreme court of South Carolina holds 
[Alexander vs. Herndon, 65 Southeastern Reporter, 1048] 
that the defendant should be required’ to account for the 
value of the timber sold by him, the amount to be credited 
on the contract. It holds also that oral evidence was inad- 
missible to prove that at the time of making the contract 


the defendant reserved the timber on the land covered by the’ 


contract, as likewise that an oral reservation of timber would 
not be valid. It says that the written contract was to 
conyey the land. Growing timber was a part of the land. 
Therefore evidence of an oral agreement that it should be 
reserved by the defendant went directly to vary and contra- 
dict the written contract, as much so as if it had been 
offered to prove a contemporaneous oral agreement to reserve 


a part of the land itself, or some estate or interest therein. 
It was also obnoxious to the statute of frauds. 


TITLE PASSES ONLY TO TIMBER REMOVED IN TIME 
SPECIFIED. 

A deed of all the merchantable log and basswood bolt tim- 
ber standing or situated on certain described lands gave to 
the purchaser the right to enter upon the lands and remove 
said timber, and to do such work as was necessary for re- 
moval of said timber, at any time on or before two years 
from a named date. The supreme court of Wisconsin says 
[Bretz vs. R. Connor Co., 122 Northwestern Reporter, 717] 
that there is much conflict of authority in other jurisdictions, 
and much force in the contention that this deed conveyed an 
absolute title to the timber described in the deed, and not 
such as should be removed within the two years specified. 
The court, however, is forced to the conclusion that, under 
the settled doctrine in this court, by a conveyance of timber 
similar to the one in the deed in question only such timber 
passes by the deed as is removed during the time specified 
in the deed. 


TOLD OF THE TRADE 


Spruce Supplants Ash. 

Under new specifications all spoon oars furnished for 
the use of the United States Navy Department are to 
be made of the best quality tough spruce, thoroughly 
seasoned, of straight and close grain, free from knots 
and all other defects. They are to be hand dressed 
and smoothly finished and worked to dimensions. All 
straight oars are to be made of white ash of the same 
qualifications. After any oars have been rejected for 
not being straight they are not to be redelivered or 
reinstated without authority from a general storekeeper 
of the Navy Department. 

















A Two-Hundred Pounder Club. 


A ‘*Two-Hundred Pounder Club’’ is by way of being 
organized in New Orleans, La., inspiration being drawn 
from the genial sheriff in ‘‘The Roundup,’’ who re- 
marked, ‘‘Hades! (or words to that effect) Nobody 
loves a fat man!’’ Apparently on the theory that 
misery loves company, Orleanians of presidential pro- 
portions will be asked to draw together (and possibly 
to hold hands) at the Grunewald hotel on the evening 
of April 2, for the purpose of effecting organization and 
syndicating their unloved loneliness. The essential to 
eligibility is a ‘‘tonnage’’ of not less than 200 pounds. 
Special armchairs of exceptional girth and reliability 
will be provided and the elevators will be carefully 
tested before the ascent to the improvised clubroom is 
undertaken. It is perhaps unnecessary to state that a 
Hoo-Hoo is head and front of the genial conspiracy to 
lighten the lives of the heavyweights, and with this tip 
to go upon most any good guesser with a casual 
acquaintance of the local Hoo-Hoo colony can demon- 
strate his sapience and prescience by naming J. Frank 
Davies, of D. Lovejoy & Son, as composer of both the 
words and the music. The lumber fraternity threatens 
to be ably represented in the new and weighty organi- 
zation. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF THE COMING OF SPRING TIME. 


Behold a world’s awakening! 
Behold a universe of bloom! 
Behold the coming of the Spring! 


Now falls the winter’s garb of gloom; 
Now drops the ghostly shroud of white 
From Nature, risen from her tomb. 


O ye who sat in arctic night 
Through all the weary time of toil, 
Behold the Springtime, and the light! 


Now life shall stir the fertile soil— 
Its sleeping buds awaiting birth 
And summer’s crown and vesture royal. 


The season of our months of mirth, 
The gladdest moment of the year, 
Awaits the welcome of the earth. 
| 

Sing loud, thou bravest chanticleer! 
Blow fair, thou wind from sunny seas! | 
Ye waters, ripple songs of cheer! ik 


| 


Put on thy verdant dress, ye trees! 
Thy merry caps, ye daffodils! 
Thy fairest blush, anemones! 





And don thy robe of grasses green! 


Awake, ye gray and dreary hills 
Ye songsters, pipe thy sweetest trills! i 


' 
And, maiden with the brow serene, 


Who sat in silence by thy sire, CA 


A Springtime court shall crown thee queen. 





Thy true heart hears the Springtime choir, 
The birds that carol love’s refrain, 
And boyish blood runs hot as fire. 










For ’t is the season of the swain 
When sluggard Love awakes to life, 
A thousand cupids in his train. 


Come, follow after dancing fife, 
And Spring, that found thee lonely maid, 
Shall make thee summer’s happy wife. 


Now lips that trembled, half afraid 
To breathe confession, loudly speak, 
In brawny hand white fingers laid. 


Yea, loudly as thy blushing cheek 
Thy lover’s lips shall tell the tale 
That maketh strong and maketh weak, 


The story that shall paint the vale 
In tints so radiant and bright 
That Springtime’s vivid blossoms pale. 


O Maid that sat in arctic night, 
Now comes the time of buds a-burst, 
Now comes the time of love and light. 


The mouth of Nature is a-thirst 
For heaven’s kisses, as thine own 
For kiss of him who loved thee first. 


New queen of love, ascend thy throne! 
Take up the scepter that shall sway 
Another’s wish to thine alone: 


Now rolls the wintry night away. 
Now comes the dawn when Love is king 
O’er maid and man and night and day. 


Behold a world’s awakening! 
Behold a universe of bloom! 
Behold the coming of the Spring! 
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DOMESTIC. 
GENERAL. 

In a fire which gutted a furniture retailing establishment 
in Chicago, Ill., March 25, eight women and four men lost 
their lives. The loss of life is attributed to negligence of 
observance of building lays. 

The Rice Association of America is the title of an or- 
ganization which is backing a propaganda the purpose of 
which is to induce general use of rice as a substitute for 
meat as food. ‘The association will meet in New Orleans, 
La., April 13. 

In the “graft” investigation affecting present and former 
members of the select and common council of Pittsburg, Pa., 
ninety-one indictments have been filed by the grand jury. 

A proposition is to be brought before the legislature of 
Arkansas asking for an appropriation of $50,000 to be de- 
voted to advertising the resources of the state and inducing 
immigration. 

The board of election commissioners of Chicago, Ill., has 
decided that the petition of prohibitionists to submit to voters 
a proposition to declare the city prohibition territory was 
illegally presented. The abstinence righteousness of Chicago 
remains temporarily in abeyance. 

Before the national House committee on agriculture a 
proposition has seriously been made to introduce in America 
African wild game as a possible solution of the high cost of 
meats. According to government statistics, the number of 
food animals in the United States has decreased 5,000,000 
since 1901 and in the same time consumers have increased 
12,000,000. 

The 75,000 men and women who will begin compiling the 
figures for the new census April 15 are expected to report 
a population for the United States approximating 90,000,- 
000. To tabulate and compile the full statistics three years’ 
time will be required. : 

The appointment last week at Lebanon, Ohio, of a re- 
ceiver for the affairs of the United Society of Believers, 
popularly known since its establishment in 1805 as the 
“Shakers,” presages the early passing of that peculiar 
communal sect. Its numbers have been reduced to an almost 
negligible figure largely through the enforcement of celibacy. 


The poultry trust of New York city, said to control 90 _ 


percent of the poultry handled in that city, has been in- 
dicted by the local grand jury for alleged conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. 

A training school for aviators is in process of early estab- 
lishment near Montgomery, Ala., to be under the direction 
of the Wright brothers. 

A countrywide, systematic movement is actively soliciting 
petitions, with the hope of securing 100,000 signatures by 
May 1, for executive clemency by President Taft to Charles 
W. Morse, the convicted banker, now serving a fifteen-year 
sentence in the federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. 

“Squatters” upon lands unsurveyed before the creation of 
forest reserves, who have occupied their tracts continuously 
since before the creation of the reserves and have complied 
with the homestead law, may acquire title, prior to survey, 
to 160 acres, a full homestead entry, wherever possible, ac- 
cording to an order issued recently by the secretary of agri- 
culture. 

Heavy penalties will hereafter be imposed upon pro- 
prietors of places of entertainment in the District of Co- 
lumbia or the territories who may refuse admission to sol- 
diers or sailors in uniform. The penalties involve fines not 
exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment with a maximum of two 
years—this providing the Senate shall concur in a Dill 
just passed by the House of Representatives. 

Failure to arrive at a satisfactory agreement between 
operators and employees at a protracted conference at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is responsible for a threatened strike of coal 
miners, numbering approximately 275,000, in ten states. 
Illinois mines closed indefinitely March 31 but peace nego- 
tiations for these will be resumed in Chicago April 4. 

The city council of Chicago, Ill., has passed a needed 
ordinance limiting the legal length of women’s hat pins to 
an extension not more than half an inch beyond the crowns 
of hats. Lynn, Mass., has started a crusade on the same 
lines. 


The sympathetic strike in Philadelphia, Pa., a result 
of the strike by local car men, has been declared off. The 
latter are still out, but the car companies claim that the 
strike is practically defeated. 


The “old wilderness road,” from Cumberland Gap, Tent., 
to Boonesboro, Ky., is to be restored by the federal govern- 
ment and renamed “Boone way” should a bill introduced in 
the House of Representatives last week, and apportioning 
$500,000 for the purpose, receive favorable action. 

Eight of the crew of the United States protected cruiser 
Charleston, in target practice off a Puilippine port, were 
killed and many were wounded by the explosion of a 3-inch 
gun. 

Secretary Ballinger has temporarily withdrawn from all 
sorts of disposition, to aid possible legislation affecting the 
disposal of waterpower sites on the public domain, 51,499 
acres in Colorado, 3,960 acres in Oregon and 1,200 acres 
in Wyoming. ai? 

As an outcome of efforts to prevent the sale of liquor on 
forest reserves in Idaho, a test case is soon to be tried in 
that state to determine the right of the secretary of agri- 
culture to promulgate and enforce within the bounds of 
forest reserves laws other than those provided by Congress. 

After a spirited contest in which San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, Cal., were engaged, the Pacific coast 
metropolis has been chosen as the site for the Panama- 


Pacific Exposition, to be held upon the completion of the 
Panama canal. Meanwhile San Diego citizens are said to 
ignore the result of the vote and to have determined to hold 
the exposition in the southern city, for which purpose they 
have raised $1,000,000. 

David J. Brewer, associate justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, died of apoplexy at Wasbington, D. C., March 
28. He was the second oldest member of the court. His 
death raises apprehensions of complications in decisions in 
the suits against the Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
companies. 

According to deductions from statistics of the last decade 
Chicago, Ill., is the healthiest large city in the world, sur- 
passing London, England, which heretofore has claimed that 
distinction. 

Live hogs sold at the stock yards at St. Louis, Mo., March 
28, at the unprecedented price of $11.15 a hundredweight. 

Indian chieftains of every tribe in North America will 
gather around the council fires at Muskogee, Okla., for ten 
days to end July 4 in the first national Indian convention 
ever held. 

A spectacular campaign has been started at Nebraska and 
Iowa experimental stations to interest farmers to the end of 
insuring high and profitable quality in corn used for seed- 
ing. It is estimated that in an average season the resultant 
gain in the value of the corn crop by increased production 
will exceed $25,000,000. 

Twenty-two cities of southwestern Washington, embracing 
the territory between Grays harbor on the north and the 
Columbia river on the south, and representing nine counties, 
have formed an organization whose specific purposes are 
development of rivers and harbors and promotion of the 
good roads movement in that section. 

Former Vice President Charles W. Fairbanks was welcomed 
home at Indianapolis, Ind., March 25 by a remarkable demon- 
stration of citizens and an escort of soldiers and sailors. He 
had been absent abroad about a year. 

Marion Clark, discoverer of the Mariposa (California) 
group of big trees and twenty years guardian of Yosemite 
valley, died at Oakland, Cal., March 24, aged 85 years. 

Prominent citizens and commercial bodies of St. Louis, 
Mo., have seriously and actively under consideration a propo- 
sition for the establishment and maintenance in that city 
of a permanent exposition in features rivalling its World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1904. 

Effective April 1, the secretary of agriculture has ordered 
released from quarantine for tick or fever, cattle in areas 
amounting to over 48,000 square miles in California, the 
Southwest and the South. ; 

Mayor William J. Gaynor, of New York city, purpuses 
to enforce the closing of saloons in that city and inci- 
dentally to stamp out police “graft’’ in connection there- 
with. His plans are comprehensive and radical. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has voluntarily 
increased by 6 percent the pay of all its employees now 
receiving less than $300 a month. The increase will be- 
come effective in April. Eastern roads are said to intend 
rate increases to compensate for recent increases in 
wages of employees. Extensive wage increases are said to 
be contemplated by the United States Steel Corporation. 

Statewide prohibition for Illinois is the purpose of a 
meeting to be called at Decatur May 10, preceding the 
regular state convention of the prohibition party. 

Two Japanese have been detected in attempts to secure 
plans and photographs of American fortifications in the 
Philippines. 


Work has begun in Kansas on a crossroad boulevard 
to extend through that state to Pueblo, Colo. 


Aviation is running to extremes in St. Louis, Mo. Ten 
aeroplanes are being constructed by its Aero Club, which 
is preparing for a big aviation tournament October 5 to 15. 

James J. Hill predicts a car shortage for next fall un- 
precedented in its scope, declaring that by that time or the 
winter following the railroads will be utterly unable to 
cope with the tounage offered them. 


WASHINGTON. 

The threatened tariff war between the United States and 
Canada has been averted by negotiations by which this 
country secures Canada’s intermediate rates on thirteen 
groups of commodities, including ninety-seven articles, and 
Canada secures the application of the entire minimum tariff 
of the United States. 

The pension bill, carrying appropriations of about $156,- 
000,000, was passed by the House of Representatives March 
24. Efforts to abolish eighteen pension agencies were de- 
teated. 

The ‘Townsend railroad bill has been ordered favorably re- 
ported by the House committee on interstate commerce. 
Among other features, its passage would create a commerce 
court; give the Interstate Commerce Commission power to 
regulate the rates, rights and practices of railroads; inhibit 
consolidation of rail or water lines, and regulate the issu- 
ance of bonds. 

The remaining 38 percent of the long standing debt owed 
by the Freedmen’s bank to its 61,131 depositors may be dis- 
charged. By a federal law just enacted $1,291,744 has been 
mace available for that purpese. Claims must be presented 
within a year. 

By a bill favorably reported in the Senate, a children’s 
bureau will be added to the department of commerce and 
labor. The bureau would have under its supervision ques- 


tions pertaining to children, especially regarding moralit, 
birth rate, physical degeneracy, delinquents and acciden 
and diseases. 

“Graft” scandals, involving public lands, have reached tl! 
Philippines. Charges have been made on the floor of t! 
House that the sugar trust has been handed vast tracts 
land on the islands. 

The bill terminating the present lease on Pribyloff islan< 
in the northern Pacific, has been passed and the secreta’) 
of commerce and labor has been authorized to declare 2 
closed season on the islands. It is estimated that the se: 
herd on the islands numbered 4,500,000 in 1867 and is now 
less than 100,000. 


The Weeks bill for conserving the headwaters of navigal ie 
streams, and appropriating not to exceed $11,000,000 duri:g 
the next five years for the acquisition of lands in any of the 
states for that purpose, was favorably acted upon by the 
House committee March 23. 

Recent action presages success for the Bankhead bill for 
joint government, state and county construction of good 
roads. The bill calls for an appropriation of $500,000 to be 
expended experimentally by the federal government, for each 
dollar of which so expended the state or county benefitted 
shall spend an equal amount. Supporters of the movement 
predict as an outcome extraordinary improvement of public 
highways. 

In an address delivered recently in support of his bill 
to create a department of health, Senator Owen asseried 
that because of public ignorance of health and sanitary 
laws 600,000 lives are sacrificed needlessly in this country 
annually. 

The subcommittee of the House having in charge the postal 
savings bank Dill is to report the completed bill April 
15. 

The Senate committee on commerce, considering the 
lakes-to-the-gulf deep waterway, has tentatively amended 
the Burton bill, which stands practically assured of ap- 
propriations that follow: $1,000,000 for the lakes-to-the- 
gulf proposition; $4,000,000 for the lower Mississippi; $75,- 
000 for the St. Louis-Cairo section; $1,000,000 for the 
upper Mississippi; $1,000,000 for the St. Louis-Kansas City 
Missouri river section; $300,000 for the Kansas City-Fort 
Berton Mississippi river section. 

Representative Hobson, of Alabama, has introduced a Dill 
in the House to provide two great national automobile high- 
ways, one, from east to west, to follow the thirty-fifth par- 
allel from the Atlantic to the Pacific; the second to follow 
the twenty-third meridian west from Washington, D. C., 
north to Canada and south to the Gulf of Mexico, each 
road to be 1,430 feet wide, with orchards and gardens along 
the right of way and large parks at intervals as rest sta- 
tions. 


FOREIGN. 

Systematic efforts by argumentative women of England 
threaten to result in radical changes of the marriage laws 
of Great Britain. They contend for a serwice “in accordance 
with womanly dignity and legal truth,” eliminating the ex- 
cessive supremacy of the husband, granting fair property 
rights to the wife, enforcing her support, restricting cause 
for divorce to unfaithfulness, restoring right to dower and 
making other radical differences. 

The department store in London, England, established by 
H. Gordon Selfridge, an American, has just celebrated the 
pronounced success of its first year’s operation. It has been 
a sensational revelation to the English of wideawake Amer- 
ican retail merchandising methods. 

While the flow of lava from Mount Aetna, southern Italy, 
has decreased, the internal activity of the volcano is reported 
stronger. Disastrous earthquakes are expected. 

Newspapers of Munich, Bavaria, advertise regular airship 
service between that city and Oberammergau in connection 
with the passion play presentations to begin next month. 
Individual round trips wili cost $137.50; one day’s hire for 
private parties not exceeding twelve, $1,375. Presumably 
passengers will provide their own accident insurance. 

According to data compiled by the bureau of commerce and 
labor, all farm products exported from the United States, 
with the exceptions of salted and fresh beef, commanded 
higher prices abroad in February last than in the precedilg 
year. The increases have ranged from 30 percent upward 

Former President Theodore Roosevelt and party are ¢D- 
thusiastically welcomed by multitudes in Cairo and o'er 
places in Egypt, although the distinguished American 4S 
aroused some animosity by recent characteristically ‘: nk 
utterances regarding Egyptian affairs. Mr. Roosevelt is t be 
given an audience by the pope and later, in Berlin, wil! %e 
extraordinarily honored by the kaiser. 

Between 300 and 400 persons were killed and 100 inju: od 
by a fire which occurred during a public ball given ‘9 
Oekoerito, Hungary, March 28. ‘The larger part of «¢ 
casualties appear to have been due to panic. 

Consul General Altschul, representing the Madriz 0" 
ernment of Nicaragua in New Orleans, has announced that 
be will take legal action in the federal court to restrain 4 
large shipment of arms and a filibustering expedition about 
to leave for Bluefields. 

France is preparing for a general election this mont! 
Issues in the campaign include the passing of tariff laws, 
old age pensions, naval increase and amendments to the 
primary school laws. 

The Russian government is reported about to introduce 
in the duma a naval building program providing for 20 
expenditure of $375,000,000 during the next decade. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION PROBLEM, 


Wisconsin Conference Will Discuss Tentative Bills—Canadian Province Acts on Subjects—Solution by Lumber Manufacturers. 


ireat progress is being made in a quiet way toward 
ing the employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
sation problem, the importance of which is becoming 
stantly more apparent. 
fhe Wisconsin legislature some time ago appointed 
mmittee to investigate the question of industrial 
rance and much valuable information has been gath- 
in that state. The committee has prepared two 
; touching on the question and will hold a public 
ing in the city hall, Milwaukee, Tuesday, April 12, 
10 o’elock, at which all employers, employees and 
r persons interested are invited to be present and 
‘ticipate in-the discussion of the tentative bills which 
» been prepared. 
fhe first of these is short and provides substantially 
that it shall not be competent for an employer defending 
personal injury claim to plead or prove: 

1) That an employee expressly or impliedly assumed 
the risk of the hazard complained of. 

2) That the injury or death was caused by the neg- 

igence of a fellow servant or by an officer or agent of 
» employer. 
3) That the employee was guilty of contributory 
iegligence, unless his want of ordinary care contributed 
0 the injury in a degree equal to or greater than the 
vant of ordinary care of the employer or his officer, 
agent or servant. 

Moreover, it is provided that no contract, rule or reg- 
ulation shall except the employer from the provisions 
of the act unless expressly provided for by statute and 
that the term ‘‘employer’’ shall include the state, pub- 
lic, quasi public, municipal corporation and any person, 
firm or corporation transacting business in Wisconsin. 

The other bill after defining the terms ‘‘employer’’ 
and ‘‘employee’’ provides that employers shall provide a 
measured scale for compensation for injuries or death 
sustained by employees, such scale not to be less than 
the minimum scale provided in the act, and that he 
shall keep the risks thereby created fully covered by 
insurance in casualty companies or mutual corporations 
approved by the insurance department; that upon an 
employer having accepted the provisions of the act and 
keeping the risk properly covered, he shall be relieved 
from liability for injury or death as a result of accident 
to an employee in his service. 

The insurance may be carried in an approved casualty 
company or by an association of employers, when prop- 
erly organized, or by a mutual insurance company organ- 
ized among employers and employees. Two suggestions 
are offered covering the expense of carrying insurance; 
one is, that the employer shall pay the premium, and 


am 


the other is, that the employer shall pay the premiums 
but shall be reimbursed by the state to the extent of 
oue- fifth of the amount paid out. 

lt is made the duty of the commissioner of labor to 
exiuine applications of employers who desire to take 


advantage of the act and to approve of the insurance 
carried as provided in the act. He is also to publish a 
list of the employers operating under the act at least 
once a year. 

The minimum compensation payable is to be: 

In ease of disability, compensation as follows, 
Trou the beginning of the third week after the date of 
the » «cident: 
' Free medical treatment, medicine ete. 

‘'\) A pension during disability or until the amount 
pai’ equals the death benefit, the amount of the pension 
to -» 65 percent of the annual earnings during total 
di lity, and, in ease of partial disability, a pension 
ce g the actual loss in earning capacity. In case 
the :»jured is rendered incapable of working and is so 
hel’ -s as to require the attendance and care of a 
n the pension is to be equal to the annual earnings 


s < as the condition continues. If the injured was, 
at time of the accident, suffering from partial or 
Pp ient disability and was receiving compensation, 
th. there is to be no additional compensation except- 


iN edical attention, excepting that, if the action 
r ‘ the injured so helpless as to require attendance 
ai ‘re from others, compensation of not more than 
( if of the full compensation shall be granted. 
is further provided that, if the period of disability 
nore than two weeks, compensation shall be pay- 
‘rom the day after the accident. In case the 
at results in death and the deceased leaves 
1s wholly dependent on his earnings, the de- 
' ‘cut person or persons shall receive a sum of 
n ‘ess than $1,000 nor more than $3,000, com- 
upon the earnings of the deceased, and payable as 
‘ cr in a lump sum, if so ordered by the county 
If a person partly dependent is to be provided 
lie compensation shall be the same as provided for 
son wholly dependent, less three times the average 
‘igs of such partly dependent person. If the insured 
Pevson leaves no dependents, a reasonable amount for 
‘tl, not exceeding $100, shall be paid. 


Progress in Manitoba. 


While various bodies in the United States are working 

the adoption of some system of compensation for 
emilovees’ aecidents, Canada is proceeding along the 
“ume line, ‘The Manitoba legislature recently adopted 
the workmen’s compensation aet, effective January 1, 
meh, following clcsaly the recent recommendations of 
‘ne Royal Commission, exeepting that domestics and 
farmers are exempt from its operation. 

"he death benefit provided in this act will not exceed 
$1,500 in a case where the employee leaves persons 
Wholly dependent upon him; in ease of partial depend- 
ence a similar sum or such amount as may be deter- 


for 





mined upon arbitration; if no dependents are left, then 
a sum sufficient to cover funeral expenses not exceeding 
$100> In case of partial disability the employee is to 
receive a sum not exceeding 50 percent of the diminu- 
tion in his wage earning capacity, provided that, if the 
injured is not a journeyman working at his own trade, 
he shall receive 25 percent of such diminution for the 
first month; 40 percent for the second month, and 50 
percent thereafter. Compensation shall begin after the 
second week and in no case shall the indemnity exceed 
a total of $1,500 or a weekly payment of $10 to an 
adult or $6 to an apprentice. 

One particularly good provision is that no payment 
shall be capable of being assigned, charged or attached, 
nor shall any claim for setoff be allowed for such pay- 
ment. The remainder of the act relates to details of 
its enforcement, provision of medical examination for 
the injured ete., also providing for the payment of 
compensation for death into court so that the money 
may be distributed under judicial order. 


Work of the National Civic Federation. 


The National Civic Federation some time ago ap- 
pointed a committee to organize and plan a system of 
compensation for industrial accidents and their preven- 
tion. This committee made recently and appointed a 
subcommittee on compensation whose duty it will be to 
draft a compensation law and to investigate its con- 
stitutionality and all of the court decisions which will 





committee of the Civic Federation which has this work 
in charge. 
Successful Plan of Lumber Association. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a letter 
from British Columbia, signed by a man well known 
in lumber circles, but who prefers not to be quoted, 
stating that the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has found its accident insurance department, 
established for the adoption of a workmen’s compensa- 
tion act in British Columbia, a practical economy and 
a thoroughly satisfactory means of covering employers’ 
liability. This organization finds that it has saved 50 
percent of the cost of employers’ liability insurance as 
carried with the casualty company and this in the face 
of the fact that it has no suit upon legal technica!ities 
in making settlements, rather being disposed to give the 
employees the benefit of all possible doubt in arriving 
at just compensation for accidents. 

Lumbermen who are interested in the compensation 
question can gain much valuable information from the 
bill introduced in the first session of the sixty-first 
Congress by Representative Adolph J. Sabath, of -the 
fifth congressional district of Illinois, being H. R. 1. 
Mr. Sabath discussed the question in the House, Tues- 
day, May 26, 1908, and his speech is available in the 
Congressional Record covering that date. The following 
extract from Mr. Sabath’s exhibits covers the experi- 
ence of Germany from 1885 to 1902, and is interesting 
as reflecting the ultimate results of the most practical 
system of compensation which has been developed: 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE OF GERMAN EMPIRE. 











Income. Expenditures. 
Payments 
Contribu- Interest Indemni- Processof etc.dur- Hospitals Annuity 
Income, tions of em- and other Total ex- ties, restoring ing time 0 
YEAR— total. ployers. income. penditures. total of. to health. of waiting.* sanitaria.* family.* 
Seater er $ 239,015 $ 234,761 $ 4,254 239,015 $ 4,762 $ DB o6vectee “26495056 £6¢keSa> 
| eee 10,121,561 9,233,756 887,808 6,336,433 4,843,637 194,935 ($ 8,591 $221,621 §$ 67,821 
CO rer 17,556,011 15,285,635 2,270,367 14,398,515 12,005,229 313,529 75,292 570,485 146,519 
rrr 25,098,03 21,844,484 3,253,555 24,008,647 20,789,671 483,434 166,984 797,342 199,191 
I es 30,158,889 26,654,186 3,504,703 27,129,855 23,633,669 548,006 177,373 887,894 234,947 
eS 33,651,804 29,907,868 3,743,936 29,701,662 25,735,679 599,778 164,167 969,139 268,247 
1895-1902 .....278,614,331 246,231,383 32,382,949 231,206,097 19,338,374 5,233,979 1,262,251 8,254,516 2,682,472 
[For every $100 income and expenses each column is proportioned in percent.] 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
Meee 100.00 96.76 8.94 100.00 44 2.29 ens 2.14 1.07 
ree 100.00 90.51 9.49 100.00 78.32 3.06 0.13 3.58 1.06 
eee re 100.00 88.38 11.62 100.00 87.11 2.0% 65 3.27 87 
Expenditures. 
Payments for injuries. 
Cash pay- 
Cash pay- ments in Total 
Cash ments to lieu of expenses 
. payments Death or Annuities widows in annuities for 
(German burial. lieu of for for- adminis- Capital 
YEAR— Annuities. subjects).® moneys. survivors. annuitics.® eigners.* tration. on hand. 
SE sic kis nee e ee} aoe 35 oaeeme 61 s mane. sehed aes er $ . 234,252 $1,897,098 
BD inning 0eeeseesbosees 3,222,175 inde _ 66,602 974,372 $ 57,834 $29,750 1,492,736 15,663,732 
SE Fh kta serwsaeee eens 8,402,882 eo0sae 75,972 2,281,230 97,818 41,412 2,393,328 34,128,248 
| NR ar ee 15,048,155 $15,729 116,967 3,748,500 137,564 75,684 3,218,950 40,429,060 
Fer Te reer eee Pe 16,951,697 379,841 138,350 4,108,594 158,508 48,552 3,496,220 43,458,086 
FOOD ove cccccccescvicnes 18,653,488 330,339 128,877 4,422,040 160,174 48,270 3,966,032 47,408,172 
BBOG-1008  oiciecscctecicsens 136,613,254 725,909 1,364,168 35,641,690 1,487,262 603,330 37,822,246 47,408,172 
[For every $100 expenditure each column is proportioned in percent.] ; 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent Percent. 
BG <a:0.00.0nkncdts,0.0500-ahe 20.41 ated 2.4 8.17 0.17 13 2.56 ese 
OE Aiwa6o.6-4¢ 0000 nn wade 53.31 “ene 91 15.65 -76 36 21.18 soon 
a ee Sry rrr rc 62.48 12.89 


1.40 51 15.14 59 18 aes 
1j‘ree medical treatment, medicines and other remedies outside of hospital treatment, as well as crutches, braces and 


like appliances. 


2 During the first thirteen weeks after the accident, during which time he is taken care of under sick insurance laws. 
3In place of free medical treatment and annuity payments the injured person may be taken care of in a sanitarium. 
The family of an injured person placed in a sanitarium receives same annuity as though he had been killed. 

5]f incapacity to earn living is 15 percent or less, the annuity charge may be paid in one anticipated payment (since 


October 1, 1900). 
®*On remarriage. 


7Injured foreigners giving up their domicile in the German empire may, on their motion, be paid off in full by three- 


fold amount of annual annuity. 





affect its passage in the industrial states. The following 
constitute the legal subcommittee which is charged with 
these duties: 


P. Tecumseh Sherman, former commissioner of labor, New 
York, chairman. 

Charles Thaddeus Terry, secretary, Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, New York. 

Francis B. James, Cincinnati. 

John J. Blaine, Boscobel, Wis., member industrial insur- 
ance committee, state of Wisconsin. 

Joseph P. Cotton, jr., New York, counsel commission on 
employers’ liability and causes of industrial accidents in 
New York state. 

Ernst Freund, Chicago. 

Louis Brandeis, Boston. 

William J. Moran, New York. 

H. V. Mercer, Minneapolis, member Minnesota Employers’ 
Compensating Commission. 

Russell H. Loines, New York. 

Launcelot Packer, Washington, D. C., secretary. 


Another committee was selected to investigate costs of 
a system of compensation and to compile pertinent 
statistics which will be of value in the subsequent work 
of the committee: 


Sylvester C. Dunham, president, Travelers’ Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. . 

W. C. Faxon, vice president, Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

John Mitchell, former president, United Mine Workers, 
New York. 

Launcelot Packer, attorney at law, Washington, D. C. 

Samuel Appleton, United States manager, Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation, of London, England, and 
Boston, Mass. . 


The following committee wes appcinted to take up 
the work of factory inspection and to suggest a com- 
prehensive plan for uniform state legislation of qualifi- 
cations and training of candidates for expert positions, 
with special reference to safeguarding machinery: 


John Williams, commissioner of labor, state of New York, 


Albany, N. Y. 

Louts Schram, United: States Brewers’ Association, New 
York. 
W. L. Saunders, president Ingersoll, Rand Company, Phil- 
lipsburg, Pa. - 


August Belmont is chairman of the compensation 


An article in the Saturday Evening Post of March 
26, entitled, ‘‘Safety as a Good Investment,’’ by Isaac 
¥. Marcusson, contains some pertinent statements on 
this question. After explaining that American em- 
ployers pay $23,000,000 annually in premiums for lia- 
bility insurance and that 60 percent of this amount goes 
for agents’ commissions, administrative and legal ex- 
perses, the author states that in 1908 there were 35,000 
fatal industrial accidents end approximately 2,000,000 
non-fatal accidents. Reference is. made to sixty-nine 
fatal accidents reported to the New York city coroner. 
In eighteen cascs the widows received nothing; five re- 
ceived funeral expenses averaging $177 in each case; 
twenty-two settled without suit and received an average 
of $1,155; six started suits and received an average of 
$1,045 each; one got a verdict for $7,500, and the 
remainder started suits which are still pending. 

A’ similar showing is made from statistics of accidents 
at Buffalo, with the addition of some figures showing 
lawyers’ fees in personal injury suits. These are par- 
ticularly interesting. In twenty-five cases the fee was 
a little less than 25 percent; in seventeen cases it was 
from 25 to 35 percent; in fourteen cases it was 50 
percent or more. The average fee was more than 30 
percent. 

Further in this article the author makes interesting 
reference to the German and British systems of com- 
pensation and to the activity of Governor Hughes in 
attempting to get a revision of the New York law. 
The deductions he makes, of course, are the important 
part of the story and are convincing of the actual 
economy ,of bringing about a greater degree of safety 
for workmen. This, of course, is the primary solution 
of the accident problem. Abolish accidents and the 
question of compensation would not arise, and, while it 
is argued that accidents can not be abolished, it is abso- 
lutely true that they can be reduced by a large percent- 
age if employers and employees will get together and 
assist the states by arriving at a fair measure of respon- 
sibility and;means of compensation coupled with prac- 
tical. and thorough inspection of industrial plants of 
all kinds. 
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THE MAKIOGANY IntUNTIEIX. 


(BY VEEDER B. PAINE, OF AXIM, GOLD COAST COLONY, BRITISH WEST AFRICA.) 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published last week the first 
installment of Mr. Paine’s graphic story of his search for 
mahogany in western Africa. ‘The story is here continued: 

A student of entomology would find here a splendid 
field for research. Armies of ants are seen marching 
in solid column, consuming hours in passing a given 
point, with officers, guards, pickets, stragglers, forag- 
ers, and every show of system and organization. The 
advance guard at times scatters out in open ranks and 
in its course drives away or captures and consumes 
every living thing within the line of march. Nothing 
but fire will turn the flank. ‘‘Nature fakers’’ in high 
authority differ as to the amount of intelligence pos- 
sessed by brutes and insects. It may be that a boa 
constrictor before gorging himself with his salivated 
meal uses his reasoning faculties, oy it may fe he 
acts according to the instincts of heredity. Possibly 
it is only reflex action, but whatever it may be that 
inspires the action he reconnoiters to learn if any 
ants are in the neighborhood or any armies headed 
his way. Should he find no ‘‘ant sign’’ in his scout- 
ing he returns and swallows his dinner, sleeping it off 
in fancied security; whereas, so the bushmen say, 
should he see, hear or smell ants he will forego his 
repast, waiting until the coast is clear, or, if the ants 
arrive inopportunely, will leave it for them to devour. 
In cases where instinct or whatever it may be called 
fails to work, even as human intelligence sometimes 
fails, and the ant army surprises the ’strictor asleep, 
he will never awake. 


Titles to Timber. 


In an incredibly short time after my arrival it 
seemed to become generally known, and far in the 
interior, that a white man at Axim was inquiring 
about mahogany trees, and from far and near my 
office was fairly besieged by delegations, ranging in 
numbers from five to twenty-five, sent by different 
kings and chiefs to sell their timber. Among those 
who came were always persons with the right and 
authority, by native custom, to sell, sign papers, re- 
ceive money and in all ways act the same as might 
the real owner.. This authority is not in writing, but 
is attested by the entire delegation, including the 
king’s ‘‘cane bearer,’’ or ‘‘linguist,’’ as he is called, 
and among the natives when a man comes with a 
staff of office, usually mounted with gold or silver, 
the authority is accepted as confidently as the white 
man recognizes a proper power of attorney. 

As a rule, there are no paper titles, and lands are 
mostly held by virtue of recognized usage in the mat- 
ter of inheritance; and boundary lines are fixed by 
long continued traditions, extending back to a time 
so aptly described in Blackstone as ‘‘a time beyond 
which the memory of man runneth not to the contrary 
thereof,’’ and while not really held in common by 
tribes there is still a community of interest that makes 
necessary the assent of the elders and families before 
the king or chief, the reputed owner, may legally con- 
vey any rights to lands, or to mining or timber con- 
cessions. So in purchasing it behooves one to use cau- 
tion, go slow and, before payment, investigate in 
various ways the facts upon which any claim of owner- 
ship is made. 

‘The different delegations were by this white man 
subjected to both examination and cross examination 
to an extent much to their discomfiture in some cases. 
Finally, and after a mass of information had been 
jotted down as to locations, names of creeks to be 
used as boundaries, names of owners of adjoining 
properties, names of ancestors of those in line of suc- 
cession, of elders and headmen—in short, of all per- 
sons who by native laws, usages and customs might 
be in any way interested in the premises—it was an- 
nounced to all concerned that the white man would not 
close any purchases until he had made a personal in- 
spection of the timber, and that he would arrange a 
program for a trip to the interior and would visit each 
one of the owners at his own village. 

At first this statement. was looked upon as a very 
good joke, as nothing of the kind had ever been at- 
tempted by any white man, and it was also a grievous 
disappointment, since each party had hope of an im- 
mediate sale and the handling of the purchase money. 
This hope died hard, and really they were in a predica- 
ment, coming as they had done with little cash, long 
since spent, and a debt incurred for food and lodging 
which the hard hearted city dwellers insisted must be 
paid, in default of which they were liable to impris- 
onment for debt. Their condition appealed to the 
white man’s sympathies, resulting in his assisting 
them to get home, where they were to await his com- 
ing. 

On a fine summer morning in the latter part of 
December my party, consisting of one other white man, 
Mr. Christensen, one native scholar to act as inter- 
preter, a native cook and the requisite number of 
carriers under the immediate control of a headman, 
started in canoes up the Ancobra river on our voyage 
of exploration and inspection of timber properties. 


African Streams and Temperatures, 


The mouth of the Ancobra (meaning snake) river, the 
upper reaches of which we are about to explore, 
empties into the Gulf of Guinea about 300 miles north 
of the equator and has its source near the extreme 
northern limit of the timber belt which lies between 
the coast line and the treeless region which separates 
it from the ‘‘Garden of Allah,’’ formerly known as 
the Desert of Sahara. The general course of the 





Ancobra is from north to south, the same being true 
of the Niger, the Tano, the Prah, these rivers all 
flowing into the Gulf and not far from the big bulge. 

Three hundred miles from the equator, as we now 
are, may seem a considerable distance, but, like being 
300 from Cook’s pole—or was it Peary?—for all prac- 
tical purposes you are just the same as there. The 
tropical explorer has one advantage over his Arctic 
brothers in that changes in temperature are reduced 
to a minimum, while one may, after looking for the 
pole, and finding it, drop from as many degrees below 
freezing as have yet been discovered straight into 
Hades, and ascend to an equal number of degrees 
above frizzling, frying and boiling. 

To those of us who live in the north temperate zone, 
in North America, the Panama canal seems rather far 
south and quite near enough to the equator. Well, 
we are a long way south of the canal and directly 
east from Guinea in South America, and this, to use 
a homely phrase, is going some. 


Lingual Communication. 


At the mouth of the Ancobra is a bad bar of sand 
and rocks, reaching out to sea more than half a mile, 
and on this bar the surf breaks so rough and boister- 
ous that for days, and in the rainy season often for 
weeks, it is impassable, and at such times its roaring 
can be heard a long way inland, and has on several 
occasions served to guide lost persons from the bush 
to the beach and safety. The river is an acknowl- 
edged boundary line between the several tribes whose 
territories lie adjacent thereto. From the mouth, and 
some distance inland, the right bank is Apollonia; on 
the left bank, Ahanta; farther inland the Wassau 
tribes; above these the Sefwis and Ashantis, all of 
which speak different languages in like manner as 
do illiterate persons in several shires and provinces 
in the mother country and as do the Indian tribes of 
North America, and, like these, they have a kind of 
universal language by means of which they can com- 
municate with other tribes. The Indian does this by 
means of a sign method, the shire man by use of 
English, and the native African with signs and with 
the ancient Fanti tongue, which, on the West coast, 
seems to bear the same or a similar relation to the 
several tribal languages as does Latin to the speech 
of various countries, including English ‘‘as she is 
spoke.’’ Our interpreter on this expedition is a Fanti, 
and will be able to talk for us with any native we 
are likely to meet in the bush or on the river. Car- 
riers, all men this time, have gone on with the boxes 
of supplies, having passed by land over a trail now 
overflowed in many places, the short rainy season 
being now on and all small tributaries filled to deep 
wading, and a few on this path to swimming stage. 


A Difficult Start. 


The carriers are to join us at Winni Junction and, 
with our cook, interpreter and: canoe men, we are to 
pass up the river, an obviously easy and simple task. 
The 3-mile walk from Axim to the river is soon ac- 
complished, and at 9 o’clock we seem to be all ready 
to start. Do we start? We do not. You see us now 
in the same attitude in which Mr. Micawber depicts 
himself to Copperfield. ‘‘I am now,’’ writes he, ‘‘ pre- 
paring to make a spring.’’ He does not make the 
spring, however, but continues, as ever, ‘‘ waiting for 
something to turn up.’’ The rains in the back coun- 
try have filled the river banks full, and the current 
is rushing along with tremendous force, but we are 
in a hurry to .get off, so call the canoe men and tell 
them to get in and we will go. They are ‘‘chopping’’ 
—native English for eating. As this is their first meal 
for the day we wait; in the meantime Chris and I do 
a little ‘‘chopping.’’ Crackers and a tin of Armour’s 
corned beef need very little hunger as a sauce. Again 


we call on the men, only to find that they are all sound ° 


asleep and the interpreter missing. Patience ceases 
to be a virtue, or so it appears, and we rouse the 
sleepers, hunt up the ‘‘language’’ and get things mov- 
ing. They make all the motions of getting ready but 
still hang back, and the clerk explains, ‘‘ Massa, they 
no fit. Water too strong. No can pull. Maybe so 
upset canoe. Wait two hours, then sea water come, 
then live for go.’’ ‘‘We live for try now,’’ say I; 
so we do try and try proper, but make no headway, 
and each time the canoe turned a little from head on 
the current pressing against the side and bottom would 
give an alarming indication of its purpose to capsize 
us. After struggling a few minutes we were obliged 
to give up and, finding it out of the question to return, 
managed to hold our own until the set of the water 
brought the canoe to the opposite band, and, ‘‘ Massa,’? 
whose will was law, waited for the turn of the tide, 
and was pleased to get on shore to do so. I think I 
now know a little of the feelings of King Canute after 
he had caused his chair of state to be placed at low 
water mark on the sea beach near what is now Wal- 
lasey, in Cheshire, on the west coast of England, and, 
sitting there in all his pride of power, defied the in- 
coming tide to advance beyond his feet. He got wet, 
and like myself, met his Waterloo. Later I learned 
that many natives had lost their lives in the cross 
currents and undertow, by which the strongest swim- 
mer finds himself pulled down as if by unseen hands. 
On this same flood, a day later, a whole family were 
capsized and three drowned a short way above the 
same landing from which our canoe so foolishly pushed 
off. They, too, should have waited for the sea to 
check the outflow. The power of the ocean behind the 
tides acts as an effectual dam and the raging torrent 


becomes as placid as a pond. In the dry season th. 
sea water mixes with the fresh up to about ten mile 
and at high tide sets the river back and rises th 
water a foot or more thirty miles from the mouth. | 
this mixed salt and fresh water the toredo makes shor 
work of any mahogany logs left in the river. 


Under Way; the First Camp. 


We are off at last and for four hours make excellen 
progress, then the ebb began to let the current loos 
and it was soon in full force, catching us thr 
‘*points,’’? as a river bend is here called, below the 
village where we planned to spend the night, ye’, 
though a short mile away, darkness was upon us loug 
before we drew opposite the place, only to be locate: 
by the sound of talking natives and their shouts of 
caution and advice to the canoemen,. following which 
we crawled along close to the bank in an eddy until 
above the landing, then striking across we were just 
able to get over and in time to catch hold of a canoe 
tied to the bank, and were quickly landed on terra 
firma. I have seen this landing many times since thon 
when the bank and its village stood twenty feet abov 
the water, but this night the canoes were floating about 
with no bank in sight, and the earth floors in the huts 
were a few inches only out of water, and with a cur- 
rent rushing along over lower ground in the rear, leay- 
ing the scattered village homes on a rapidly disappear- 
ing island. 

Our camp beds were soon set up and the faithful 
cook opened more tins and we enjoyed our second cold 
repast that day, surrounded by a ring of interested 
natives, whose presence was mainly evidenced by the 
white and shine of their eyes, and occasional murmurs 
which might or might not have signified their ap- 
proval of our rather unceremonious and uninvited land- 
ing on their already crowded townsite. Soon, how- 
ever, the leading citizen made us to understand that 
we were welcome (misery loves company), in effect 
offered us the keys of the city and gave us a choice of 
a house in which to spend the night, but inspection 
convinced us that in choice one Hobson had us beaten 
a mile, so we decided to remain out of doors, the camp 
beds standing on the highest spot and leaving us good 
for another 6-inch rise. This was Christensen’s first 
experience of roughing it, and his highly pessimistic 
view of the situation was very pardonable. He ex- 
pressed surprise that I could think of sleeping. Said 
he, ‘‘The water is rising and it may cover this place 
before morning.’’ ‘‘And it may not,’’ quoth I, and 
sought to encourage him by telling him about a farmer 
neighbor I knew when a boy on my father’s farm, who 
never failed to qualify his opinions with the phrase, 
‘“‘It mought be thataway and then again it 
moughtnt.’’ 


Real and Imagined Dangers, 

Christensen reminded me of how the floods in trop- 
ical countries drove tigers,. leopards, crocodiles ‘and 
big snakes to refuge on unsubmerged spots and I re- 
called the fact that in such cases the common danger 
insured their living together in peace and harmony and 
that we would only add to the number of the happy 
family, and he acknowledged my superiority in the 
role of nature faker. In the quiet moments which 
followed this discussion I thought over, as is my habit 
(when away from home), the prayer my mother taught 
me, with such additions as are required to cover a large 
family circle, and in this again my companion was at 
a disadvantage, God, heaven, hell and a future exist- 
ence not being on his list, or so he said in argument, 
in safe surrounding, yet I was soon aroused by an ex- 
clamation from him, ‘‘My God! what’s that?’’ Sure 
enough, the woods fairly rang with the most blovd- 
curdling cries one could wish to hear under the cir- 
cumstances. They were repeated at intervals of two 
or three minutes and did really sound as if some w:id 
beast of the forest were asking permission to shar¢ 
with us or perhaps take entire possession of our tiy)t 
little isle. The cook was sleeping with one eye on 
watch of canoe and river, and tried to explain ‘le 
kind of animal we were listening to. He could not 
make us understand the nature of the brute maki: 
all this fuss, but his smile of encouragement was ve! 
gratifying and convinced me we were in no immedia' 
danger. Next day we learned that the frightful soun: 
were the ery of a clock bird, so called because it strikes 
the hour at certain more or less regular times of dy 
and does it in the manner herein narrated. To he? 
this clockbird striking the hour as one stood in t'° 
woods at midnight would open the pores of a cast ir 
whangdoodle, to say nothing of mere man. 

Our most imminent danger was from floating tre > 
and other drift wood colliding with and carry1”: 
away the canoe, and this we finally had to take turu: 
in watching, the canoe men being non-comeatibus—: 
swamps—they having disappeared for the night whi’: 
we were having chop. A partly submerged snag, 0° 
end somehow held in the bank, the other reaching f 
out and pressed at times under by the water by forc* 
of the current, bobbing up every once in a while as ! 
to breathe and take a look around, then suddenly dis- 
appearing with a flop and a splash, is uncomfortably 
suggestive of alligators said to abound in this river, 
and during the wakeful hours of this, our first, night 
the waters seemed alive with these voracious creatures, 
but at the return of day they disappeared, leaving only 
the bobbing snags. We tried not to see the cook dip- 

ing water from the stream for culinary oe se anil 
joked a little about muddy coffee, but were no yet 
equal to swallowing any. 
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Whimsical African Rivers. 


A dense white fog or mist hung over the river and 
ine low lying lands and the effect of this on one’s 
yrning feeling was depressing and rather shroudy, 
d the sunshine, when it finally broke through, was 
adly welcomed. While breakfast was in progress 
e waters began to rise rapidly, the effect of the tidal 
m, and we were quickly afloat, taking advantage of 
> slackened flow, first having paid for our lodging 
d thanked the people for their hospitality. 
{t was evident that the rains on the upper river had 
ased, for during this day the water fell six feet be- 
y the high marks of yesterday. Unlike our north- 
streams, fed in the spring by melting ice and snows 
ha resulting slow rise long maintained, these trop- 
ical rivers depend for their floods entirely. upon the 
rainfall, and a sudden torrential downpour, something 
e our own occasional so called cloudburst, fills the 
ams to overflowing for a few hours, and they fall as 
suddenly as they rise. All this we had yet to learn by 
an ofttimes uncomfortable experience. The river with 
; muddy, slimy banks and its receding water pre- 
sented this day a very ugly and dismal aspect and any 
attempt at a pen picture of the Ancobra should be and 
will be reserved for a time when the scenery is at its 
best and very beautiful. 


At the First Stop. 


At the end of today’s journey was Winni Junction, 
where we would pass the night. Having heard much 
talk of Winni Junction the place was pictured in our 
minds as a thriving village located on a high bank 
with a commanding view of the two rivers, children 
playing, roosters crowing, mills grinding, oranges, 
bananas and cocoanuts hanging on the trees, and a 
reception by the mayor and common council. This was 
‘‘what went we out for to see.’? What did we find? 
‘*A reed shaken in the wind.’’ As the day drew near 
ts close the canoe men said, ‘‘Left small we ketch 
Winni Junetion,’’? and we ecraned our necks as the 
boat rounded each bend to catch the first sight of 
the town, and when they stopped paddling opposite 








1outh of a small muddy creek we exclaimed, 
hat for you stop? Why you no go on? Must 
or no ketch Winni.’’ ‘Massa, this be Winni.’’ 
re is village?’’ ‘‘ Massa, village no live.. Watchy- 
e live two points up; left small we ketch.’’ 
ering the creek a collection of half a dozen bam- 
its is reached and one man is found in possession, 
/hbah of Winni Junction. By some mysterious 
d news travels fast through the bush, and this 
e knew of our coming and had cleared away the 
and weeds from around the largest house for 
rhite men to occupy. The steep bank, with its 
soft, fresh and slippery mud, is climbed and soon 
e stretching our cramped and tired limbs (sitting 
y in a canoe with no chance for change of posi- 
is no joke) and preparing for the night. 
ristensen was ill in the night and morning found 
down with dysentery and.fever. Two days and 
is were spent in nursing him hack to condition 
either going on or turning back. While waiting 
the carriers with our boxes passed on the way to 
su, having been held back on the trail by high 


r, 
Depot for the First Estimating. 


On arriving at Bansu, from which point we were to 

a little timber estimating, I told the head carrier 

at the two women who had joined the party, and 
presumably wives of some of the men, must carry 
oads if they were permitted to go on the trip, and on 
nis statement that they did not expect to carry loads 
and his explanation of their presence for the journey, 
they were immediately placed in a returning canoe 
ind sent back to their folks. This little incident 
seemed to come as a surprise to all hands and the cook, 
and the prompt method of dealing with the matter 
evidently met their approval and placed me at once, in 
their minds, as a man to be respected, and then and 
there they began to call me ‘ ‘Big Massa,’’ a name 
a has stuck to me in my six years on the West 
coast. 


Bansu is a native village on the right bank of An- 
cobra, its population, when the chief is in residence, 
about fifty families; when he is away the place seems 
deserted, none but children and a few old women and 
caretakers being left. It is not considered good form 
for royalty or even the nobility to leave home unat- 
tended by a retinue of subchiefs, linguists, elders, 
sword bearers, horn blowers, hammock men, umbrella 
men, women fanners, horse tail men, stool bearers, and 
others who dance attendance, and the more imposing 
the procession the greater the importance of the king 
or chief who commands the show. They may get im- 
prisoned for unpaid debts before returning home, but 
royalty has its prerogatives and privileges, and in 
Africa, where this sort of thing must have originated, 
is heard the ery, ‘‘Take from us everything in sight, 
but leave us our old nobility.’’ 


Initial Ceremonies. 


We will pass over our reception by the chief of 
Bansu, a very old man (English name Andoh Kwofie), 
and our very formal later interview, for which we 
waited a whole day, he sending to let us know that he 
was a very old man not yet recovered from meeting 
the white men on their arrival. He was rather aged, 
but had not forgotten to inquire how many bottles of 
gin we had brought him for a ‘‘dash.’’ His disap- 
pointment on learning that we had neglected to bring 
any was so apparent that we at once sent out and 
bought some at a native local gin shop. A bottle was 
at once opened, a small cup filled and handed him, but 
before tasting he ceremoniously poured a little on the 
ground, a libation to his gods, took a swallow, placed 
the cup to the lips of his little grand nephew, in direct 
line of succession, then the cup passed down the line 
and around the ring of retainers, in the order of their 
rank and standing, and all the way down to his wives 
and their children’s children. No one more than 
touched the lip to the liquor, and the whole proceeding 
was by way of native etiquette and custom. But I 
was not to go into the reception matter and really have 
only touched it on the edges, 


A MIXED CREW OF NATIVE CARRIERS STARTING A SEARCH FOR MAHOGANY IN A BRITISH WEST AFRICAN FOREST. 


At our business interview the object of our visit 
was explained and arrangements were made for show- 
ing us to the land, and on the morrow the start was 
made. For the sake of brevity in mentioning the 
different members of the party Christensen will appear 
hereafter as Chris; the native clerk and interpreter, 
the product of a mission school, Stephen; the head man 
in charge of the laborers, Edmond, a carpenter, self- 
taught, a man to be trusted as we found, and last but 
not least, Joseph, the cook, a most faithful servant, of 
whom it may be said that, like Joseph of Arimathea, 
‘the was a good and just man.’’ Six years of con- 
tinuous service (he is still the cook) have proved him 
faithful and true. 

Camp Accessories and Provender. 

For transporting all the food supplies are packed in 
chop boxes—18 by 24 by 24 inches is a convenient size 
—and each containing sixty pounds, the regulation 
load for a carrier on long distances. Bedding includes 
two wool blankets, a small pillow (brought from home) 
and which beats a pair of boots or a rolled up pair of 
trousers, though these will do very well, and a canopy 


of mosquito netting, and this not only for protection ° 


against these pestiferous insects but to keep out divers 
and sundry crawling and creeping things, from the 
repulsive but harmless lizard to the scorpion, viper and 
bush rat, the last a very inquisitive nocturnal animal 
three times the size of a common rat. The net is made 
with a square top of strong cloth the size of the bed 
or cot, a folding one built for one, the netting reaching 
to the floor so that the bottom can be tucked in under 
the blanket and stop the crawling of centipedes etc. 
under the edges. If sleeping in an old tumbledown hut 
or in any kind of bush house the canvas top is to pre- 
vent things that otherwise might fall into the open 
countenance of the sleeper. This arrangement gives 
one a feeling of seclusion and security far beyond the 
strength of the material and the ‘‘every man’s home 
is his castle’’ sensation, very comforting when one 
lies down to sleep alone in the depths of the African 


jungle. The camp bed is simply a canvas cot on a 
light frame work of wood and iron shutting up like a 
jackknife, the entire outfit for sleeping to be rolled 
up in a waterproof canvas, making a load for one man 
which every carrier esteems it a privilege to carry. 
A tight box of tin or thin steel, with lock, serves to 
hold all extra clothing, books, papers and silver money, 
medicines and dny other necessary small articles, since 
on such a venture one must be his own doctor, and, 
in fact, the healer of the whole crew. No matter what 
the trouble, whether cut, bruise, burn, thorn in the foot 
or internal pains, they come to ‘‘Massa,’’ and their 
simple faith and confidence when you say ‘‘Take this 
dose’’ or ‘‘Rub this on the place and you will feel 
better’’ has very likely much to do with the satisfac- 
tory effects. 

The food supply for the white man is all in tins— 
canned goods we would say at home, but in the Brit- 
ish empire it is tinned stuff; and as we are while in 
the Gold Coast colony subject to its laws and usages, 
and for all practical purposes British subjects, we now 
say tinned stuff and cheerfully join the singing of 
‘God Save the King,’’ though sometimes one is apt 
to run off into ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,’’ which is 
pardonable, the tune being the same, and really one 
may feel as loyal to King Edward and his people under 
either sentiment. Corned beef in small tins is fair 
eating in the bush. Crackers, sugar, flour, salt, tea, 
coffee, bacon, butter must all be put up in air tight 
tins for use in this part of the coast, and should be 
eaten on the day a tin is opened. 

Cooking utensils are of light steel—vessels, tea ket- 
tle, handled saucepans with covers, two ordinary fry- 
ing pans; and this with all else connected with cook- 
ing and eating is one load. With good, strong, easy 
shoes, a pith helmet, leather or canvas leggings, 
plenty of socks and underwear, extra pairs of shoes 
and trousers are necessary, not so much for changes 
when wet by rains and heavy dews as on account of 
perspiration, which flows so freely that. at the end of 
the day’s work, and all through the day, the clothing 
is wet; the leggings serve as protection against thorns, 


briars, roots etc., and one’s shins do not always escape 
abrasion when thus covered. With this armor one is 
less likely to worry about possible snake bites and is 
better equipped for obeying the scriptural injunction 
with less risk to the heel. And now, with a good, stout 
staff, preferably shod with iron ferule, long and strong 
enough to aid one in vaulting over narrow creeks and 
other obstacles, and armed with a pocket compass, one 
is ready to give the word for starting. The entire 
situation reminds one of the formula, ‘‘One to get 
ready, two for the show, three for the money, and four 
to go!’’ The getting ready is no small undertaking, 
the caravan makes a considerable show and has cost 
much money before you go! 
Start of the Caravan. 

Diligent inquiry as to the distance to be covered 
between Bansu' and the nearest boundary of offered 
lands resulted in failure, the native having no con- 
ception of what distance is meant by the word mile 
or as to time by the word hour, Distance and time are 
one with him, and he tells you that by starting at 
some indefinite hour in the morning you may almost 
reach the same day your destination, and if you ap- 
pear disappointed will add by way of encouragement 
‘‘Left small you ketch,’’ meaning that the second day 
the time will be less. As much depends upon the time 
one starts, how fast and how late he walks, the 
information will not de to build on. In our case we 
were supposed to reach the neighborhood of the timber 
the same day. Edmund assured me that he could walk 
to the place in daylight, but ‘‘white man must sleep 
on the road.’’ White man ‘‘he lay low and say 
nuffin.’? We are off, but not in a bunch, winding 
along through the forest single file, the trail not being 
built for two, in order as follows: In the lead, Ed- 
mund; next, Mr. Chris; next, the water boy (him you 
must not lose sight of); Big Massa next, with the car- 
riers bearing all and several our goods and chattels 
and, at his post as rear. guard, the cook. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS OF MICHIGAN ALLIED IN FREIGHT RATE HEARING. 


Statistical Testimony in Strong Array Before Representative of the Interstate Commerce Commission— Defense of Railroads Involved. 


The complaint of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, involving rates on. hardwood lum- 
ber to the Pacific coast, was given a hearing before 
Examiner Walter E. McCornack, representing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, at Cadillac, Mich., 
Thursday, March 24. The case is No. 2713. 

The Michigan association was represented by W. A. 
Percy,.of Memphis, Tenn., and F. C. Dillard appeared 
as counsel for the Union Pacific, also entering appear- 
ances of counsel for all the other defendant railroads 
excepting the Santa Fe System, which was represented 
by J. J. Coleman, assistant general freight agent. 
Other lines for which appearances were entered .were 
the Burlington & Missouri River; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; Galveston, Houston & San Antonio; Great 
Northern; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas; Northern Pa- 
cific; Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company; Oregon 
Short Line; Southern Pacific; Union Pacific, and Texas 
& New Orleans. 

Counsel offered no opening statement and after 
agreeing that both sides might make use of the rec- 
ord in the Burgess case, Secretary J. C. Knox was 
called to the stand on behalf of complainants. He 
testified to twenty-five years’ experience in freight 
office work and two and one-half years as secretary of 
the association. By. his testimony it was formally 
shown that the hardwoods of Michigan and Wisconsin 
are similar; that the Michigan association represents 
75 percent of the output of that state. in 

Mr. Perey offered to prove that the Michigan and 
Wisconsin territory formerly enjoyed a blanket rate, 
but Mr. Dillard agreed to admit that prior to the de- 
cision in the Burgess case a rate of 85 cents was in 
effect in both states. Mr. Knox testified that the 
movement of lumber from lower Michigan to the west 
coast has been greatly curtailed by the decision in 
the Burgess case, which reduced the rates.from Wis- 
consin and the northern peninsula to 75 cents, some 
members reporting that they had not shipped a car 
to the Coast since the change in rates became effective. 
Mr. Dillard declared his intention of proving that 
the movement of hardwoods to the west coast had 
actually increased since the decision in the Burgess 
case. 

Mr. Percy offered an affidavit, made by a member 
of the Thomas Forman Company, of Detroit, showing 


shipments before and since the change, but Mr. Cole-. 


man, of the Santa Fe System, objected to its intro- 
duction as evidence, and it was withdrawn. Mr. Percy 
offered in evidence a statement compiled by Mr. Knox 
showing rates applicable to and values of commodities 
moving from southern Michigan to the Pacifie coast, 
making a comparison with the lumber rates. Mr. 
Knox testified that, when the commission lowered the 
northern peninsula and Wisconsin rates, his associa- 
tion appealed to the Michigan railroads for a reduc- 
tion in the westbound rate and were told that they 
would have to take up the question with the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau; that in January, 1909, he 
went to Chicago and presented the case to the chair- 
man of the bureau and in March was notified that 
the interested roads could not see their way clear to 
make a reduction. 

Mr. Perey brought out the fact that some of the 
Michigan roads, through their freight officials, had 
practically admitted that a reduction should be made. 
He asked Mr. Knox what effect the readjustment of 
the Wisconsin and northern Michigan rates had on 
the rate situation in lower Michigan, to which Mr. 
Knox replied that the through rate of 85 cents could 
be defeated in most instances by a combination of 
locals or by applying a proportional rate. 

Mr. Dillard took the witness for cross-examination, 
and after securing a reiteration of the statement that 
shipments from lower Michigan fell off after the de- 
cision in the Burgess case, offered in evidence a state- 
ment compiled by the auditor of the Southern Pacific 
railroad purporting to show that the movement of 
hardwoods from the southern peninsula to the Coast 
had increased considerably since 1908. 

Mr. Perey introduced a statement compiled from 
reports by members of the association showing that 
from August, 1908, to December, 1909, thirty-seven 
ears of rough lumber and 184 cars of flooring moved 
to the Pacific coast from southern Michigan. These 
cars averaged 51,600 pounds, and paid freight averag- 
ing $418.60 a car. 

Bruce Odell, of Cadillac, was called to the stand 
for the complainants and testified that Cummer-Dig- 
gins & Co. manufacture 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber in a year, of which 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 
feet is hardwood. In response to questions, he ex- 
plained something of the history of the Cadillac region 
and estimated the life of the mills now operating, as 
follows: Two mills, seven years’ cut; one mill, four 
years’ cut; two mills, about twenty years’ cut. He 
stated that Cadillac is expected to have a longer life 
than most of the manufacturing sections of southern 
Michigan. He testified that maple logs had been 
bringing $12 delivered at the mills, and that the cost 
of manufacturing and marketing them runs from $5 
to $6 a thousand, this, of course, applying to rough 
lumber. He estimated the market value of the product 
at from $17 to $18.50, showing a very narrow margin 
of profit aside from the profit in the stumpage itself, 
and the additional cost of manufacturing flooring at 
about $4.50 a thousand on the lumber scale or about 
$6.50 a thousand feet of flooring, this covering dressing 
and matching, ete. The product, he said, would have 
a value of from $20 to $40 a thousand feet, averaging 





from $32 to $35 a thousand feet, and showing a profit 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 on the flooring output at the 
present prices. 

Mr. Odell identified a statement showing west coast 
shipments by Cummer-Diggins & Co., and it was intro- 
duced in evidence. Explaining the details of the busi- 
ness, the witness said that a considerable portion of 
the profit from hardwood manufacture at Cadillac 
arose from the utilization of byproducts and the pro- 
duction of charcoal, acetate of lime, wood alcohol and 
charcoal iron. 

Questioned about stumpage values, he said that 
stumpage in lower Michigan has been considered more 
valuable than in the upper peninsula or Wisconsin, the 
difference ranging from $1 to $4 a thousand, according 
to the locality. About one-half of Cummer-Diggins & 
Co.’s total output, he said, is maple. Shipments to 
the west coast by his firm had averaged a little less 
than 5 percent of its total cut. The demand, however, 
had arisen since the San Francisco fire, and was on 
the increase until the decision in the Burgess case cur- 
tailed the business to a certain extent. More business 
could be obtained by the Michigan people if they had 
the same rate on freight as their Wisconsin compet- 
itors, but they could not expect to get the business 
in the face of a difference of $2 to $4 a thousand feet. 

Mr. Odell testified that the business that the manu- 
facturers have been doing on the Coast since the 
Burgess decision has not been profitable, and their 
efforts to secure trade have been based upon the hope 
that eventually they would get a readjustment of the 
rate. 

Mr. Dillard cross-examined the witness relative to 
values of birch and maple products, also touching 
upon the increase in stumpage values. 

Mr. Coleman cross-examined the witness with refer- 
ence to land and stumpage values, bringing out the 
fact that the value of the timber has increased stead- 
ily and that there is little on the market. It was 
shown, however, that a considerable part of the in- 
crease in value is due to taxes, interest and carrying 
charges. Mr. Odell testified further that the hard- 
wood business in Wisconsin and Michigan is com- 
paratively young and explained some features of the 
competiiton which has arisen between the two states 
and between lower and upper Michigan. : 

Augustus Strable, of the Strable Manufacturing 
Company, of Saginaw, was called to the stand and 
offered a statement of orders received by his company 
from Pacific coast points before and after the change 
in the Wisconsin rates. He testified that he could 
buy maple in interior Wisconsin for an average of $2 
a thousand less than prices prevailing at Saginaw. In 
1908 his company shipped 15 percent of its flooring 
output to California, and has lately been shipping 
about 5 percent. 

Morris E. Thomas, sales manager for Cobb & Mitch- 
ell and the Mitchell Bros. Company, was the next wit- 
ness. He stated that those concerns produced between 
40,000,000 and 45,000,000 feet of lumber in 1909, of 
which from two-thirds to three-quarters was hard- 
woods, and 50 percent of the hardwood was maple. 
About 20,000,000 feet of the output was maple floor- 
ing. He presented a statement showing shipments by 
his companies to the Pacific coast, and it was offered 
in evidence. He testified that only the best grade of 
flooring goes to the Pacific coast, which takes from 
5 to 10 percent of the best quality of flooring manu- 
factured by his companies. He stated that his com- 
panies have not reduced their shipments to the Coast 
since the Burgess decision, but that their business has 
been carried on and sales connections have been main- 
tained in the hope that a readjustment of rates could 
be brought about so that the business could be con- 
tinued upon a profitable basis. The demand for maple 
flooring, he said, has been increasing constantly as 
the people have become better acquainted with its 
advantages. 

Mr. Dillard offered in evidence a statement showing 
westbound tonnage to San Francisco and Los Angeles 
in May, June and July, 1908, and May, June and July, 
1909. He also asked leave to make reference to the 
case of White Bros. vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe railway. He offered another statement showing 
the movement of hardwoods from northern and south- 
ern Michigan, from March, 1907, to December, 1909, 
which was intended to show an increase in the west- 
bound tonnage subsequent to the Burgess decision. 

Defendants called F. B. Choate, of Detroit, general 
agent of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific rail- 
roads, who testified that Michigan shippers have bet- 
ter rates to eastern puvints than their Wisconsin com- 
petitors. He also testified to details of divisions of 
the westbound rate between the’ various carriers, 
bringing out the contention that, as the haul from 
Michigan involves more lines, reducing the participa- 
tion of each in the through rate, the rate should be 
higher. 

On behalf of the Santa Fe system, Mr. Coleman in- 
troduced statistics showing the movement of hard- 
wood flooring and lumber from Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin points to the Pacific coast before and after the 
decision in the Burgess case. He also took the stand 


and testified briefly to some of the history of the 
hardwood lumber business in Wisconsin in an attempt 
to refute Mr. Odell’s statement that the industry in 
both states is comparatively young. 

On behalf of the complainants, Mr. Perey announced 
that he would file application for an oral argument. 
The examiner ordered the plaintiffs’ briefs to be filed 


by April 5; defendants’ briefs by May 17, and com- 
plainants’ reply briefs, if any, by June 2. The follow- 
ing are some of the exhibits offered by the complain- 
ants and by the Santa Fe System, one of the de- 
fendants: 





COMPLAINANTS’ EXHIBITS. 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF MICHIGAN HARDWOODS CUT IN 1907, 1908 
AND i909. 

1907. 1908 1909. 

M. feet. . fee M. feet 

c*) (Y) (4) 

ase, cia on Malvern 9,097 6,724 7,041 
DIED vcsctreweesnec sien 25,628 19,190 21,191 
Sry er. fn 57,034 54,551 60,885 
0 er et rar 40,697 16,874 23,371 
B,. BOG. oc ccs ccietasceeis 2,46) 3,192 2,328 
Pe, GOES OP POOF. on cccenss 0,556 14,943 19,69: 
Maple, hard and soft....... 292,111 249,766 277,88: 
All other hardwoods..... nes -apeee 2,030 4,34: 
ee ee mr eer 440,325 367,270 416,73 


(*) 64 members and 12 non-members reporting. 
({) 63 members reporting. 
(7) 64 members reporting. 


RESULT OF SHIPMENTS OF 13/16X24%4-INCH CLEAR MAPL): 
FLOORING MADE BY COBBS & MITCHELL, INCORPORATED, AN}) 
MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY FROM CADILLAC AND JENNINGS, 
MICH. 





Net 
Jar. Number. Date. Feet. proceed: 
Om. SZ. ©. Bidcas 18,132 9/18,1908 24,966 $ 864.7: 
*Hoo EAR ..0+00+ 27,712 10/29, 1908 20,036 675.82 
IN. Y. C. & St. L..16,202 11/23,1908 20,011 672,9 
uN. Y. C. & St. L..13,581 11/25, 1908 20,000 678.30 
iL. S. & M. S....D46,008 11/25,1908 25,014 898.09 
RTT Pe eee Cree ee eee 110,027 $3,784.85 


Average net proceeds, $34.40 a thousand. 
* San Francisco. 
§ Los Angeles. 
~ San Diego. - 
STATEMENT OF PRESENT AVERAGE COST A THOUSAND OF 13/16- 
INCH MAPLE ‘FLOORING. 


It requires 1,111 feet of 4/4 No. 2 common and better 
lumber to make 1,000 feet of flooring. 





Sr rer err re rer ere ee $24.44 
TGS: SCS BOO TRG: DONG. :oa.0 6:05. 06i0.9 9450460000 49 

$23.95 
fe er ee ee eee ae ee ree 5.25 


Selling cost 2.50 

$31.70 

Based on current price lists the average price of the floor- 
ing product is— 





Two percent for cash value 





$34.50 
es ee rer ere ete 31.70 
ee ee oe eee Teer ey ee $ 2.80 per M. 


EXPENSE OF MANUFACTURING LUMBER PER THOUSAND FEET BY 
THE CADILLAC HANDLE COMPANY. 





1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 

Labor, supplies and mill 
SEO $2.893 $2.9672 $2.349 $2.484 $2.937 
Office and manager.... .3875 4269 8.444 39 -704 

Incidental expenses, 
travel and postage.. eau, eat -29 065 .151 
SE 6a aka a oe hee 6 .231 0956 .05 042 071 
ERUONEROO: 6.csscneance 147 26in .418 087 137 
Depreciation ....... e 571 -4812 536 .499  .46 
$4.217 $4.1521 $3.782 $3.577 $4.460 

Yard expenses in and 
GE iets cee kane 1.583 1.508 1.54 1.86 1.48 





$5.80 $5.660 $5.322 $5.437 $5.94 
~ ilies expenses, etc., 1905 and 1906, not sepa- 
rated. 
Foregoing does not consider interest charge incident to 
holding stock for seasoning. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY STRABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 10 
PACIFIC COAST POINTS AFTER AUGUST 1, 1908. 


Maple 

flooring, 

Order No feet. 

Ng ee ee ee ere ee 480 32,070 
I I PRS hoo. ic'a,0 db 0 «shia pk OS Oe 496 30,000 
TONNE 20, MUNBS 8. 4.50 4.5.0.0:0:6-3s's 6-9 4 0linns 615 10,2800 
OS ee ES ea ee 615 5,645 
Ns Ma INS 2p 00:8 4-6 0 0h odes ee bee 600 45,600 
November 9, 1908......ccccccccccccccces 599 39,000 
a a eS ees eo 644 22,907 
DOOCSIERRE. 34, BOGS. occ rcvcscseveeeeses 655 20,843 
SOMME TA, BONES 6:4.4.0:0:6.66.0.0065 0005800 733 22,300 
EE eee 824 22,00 
Ce ae rere ere 801 23,000 
COGS Cbs 0d O0isle che hee sheds Seb oecbeees 273,055 


COMBINATION RATES ON LUMBER ETC., C. L. FROM LOWE! 
(MICHIGAN POINTS TO PACIFIC COAST TERMINALS. 

Cadillac, Mich., to— 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Manitowoc, Wis. 

Kewaunee, Wis. 

Menominee, Mich. 

Manistique, Mich. 

Mackinaw City, Mich......... 8 


ce plus 75=83 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to— 
US AS Se 9 ec plus 75=84 
Big Rapids, Mich., to— 
’ RI, WI 0566's & 00:5 0 6 w'avle ofe she 9 ec plus 75=84 
Traverse City, Mich., to— 
Se 8 ec plus 75=83 
South Boardman, Mich., to— 
Manitowoc, WAS... . #002 0c8e5 8 c plus 75=83 
Tustin, Mich., to— 
BeeWOUnee, WIS, os <.0:0,06000006% 8 ec plus 75=83 
Jennings, Mich., to— 
Manistique, Mich............ 8 c plus 75=83 
Bay City, Mich., to— 
Mackinaw City, Mich........ 9 c plus 75=84 ¢ 
Saginaw, Mich., to— 
Mackinaw City, Mich........ 9 c plus 75=84 
Grayling, Mich., to— 
Mackinaw City, Mich........ 6 c plus 75=81 
Ludington, Mich., to— 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manitowoc, Wis. : 
a ee Tic plus 75=—82% 
Manistee, Mich., to— 
Kewaunee, Wis....2......00- Tic plus 75=82%¢ 
Boyne City, Mich., to— 
Mackinaw City, Mich........8 c¢ plus 7T5=83 ©¢ 
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RATES PER TON MILE ON HARDWOODS TO PACIFIC COAST TER- 
MINALS. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


: Rate per ton 
PoINt OF ORIGIN— Rate. at mile (in mills.) 
OGUIRe, - TEs 6000 8c0csete 85c 7.48 
DiGRAM, — TIN 6:50. 00:9%60000002 7T5e 3,238 6.70 
jermansville, Mich......... 75c 2,139 7.01 
femgnee, TMB. «sccccesecss 75e 2,675 5.60 
TACOMA, WASH 
atten, “SIs sessciice ota 85c¢ 2,362 .10 
oe errr ere 75e 2,327 6.22 
termansville, Mich......... 75c 2,288 6.72 
emphis, TemM.......cccees 75c 2,008 5.15 
PORTLAND, ORE 
Gilling, BGRis o+.00000 00600 85c 2,367 7.18 
errr 75c 2,332 6.86 
ilermansville, Mich......... T5e 2,223 6.74 
emp, TAR is 5. va.ce0c008 Tie 2,763 5.43 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

adifine, Ws o5 0 oso sctwes 85¢ 2,554 6.57 
Chica Meee aiw<546-0eseSor 75e 2,278 6.58 
itcrmansville, Mich.......... 75e 2,587 5.80 
Momplis, “SRR. «0.0<0020600 75e 2,432 6.12 


CUMMER-DIGGINS COMPANY. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ee ere 85¢ 2,586 6.57 
ES RE RE Pe: 75e 2,310 6.40 
Hermansville, Mich.......... 75c 2,610 5.72 
SRO. TORS os ccc Ke wswes 75c 1,948 7.70 


DEFENDANT'S EXHIBITS. 

HARDWOOD LUMBER AND FLOORING FROM MICHIGAN .AND WIS- 
CONSIN POINTS TO DESTINATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
VIA THE A., T. & S. F. RY. SYSTEM. 

Aug. 1, Aug. 1, July 14, 

1906, 1908, 1909, 

to July to July 
81, 1908, 13,1909, 14,1910, 

incl., 12 inel.,111-2 incl., 8 Total 


From— mos., cars. mos., cars. “Mmos., cars. cars. 
eee 35 31 30 96 
Northern Michigan... 11 9 9 29 
Southern Michigan .. 45 52 36 133 

yd Nee eee 91 92 75 258 
eT eB o_o 
8. Ry. System, 


” Chicago, A 23, 1910. 
This statement has been prepared under my direction from 
the records in this office, and is correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. G. W. OLIver,.. 
Chief Clerk. 


SHIPMENTS OF MAPLE FLOORING TO POINTS TAKING PACIFIC COAST RATES. 











LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ORGANIZED AT DICKSON, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 28.—The Dickson Lumber- 
men’s Club, of Dickson, has been organized with the 
following officers: 

—_— 

President—John M. Smith. 

Vice president—F. H. Crow. 

Secretary and treasurer—H. T. Cowan. 

Directors—John M. Smith, H. TT. Cowan, A. H. Leathers, 
W. R. Boyd, R. L. Lembke, L. C. Self and F. H. Crow. 

Membership dues were placed at $1 a month. Forty 
members were enrolled at the first meeting and all paid 
their dues. The membership represents eighteen local 
lumber firms. The club has established temporary head- 
quarters in the Citizen’s National Bank building. Dick- 
son claims to handle 1,000,000 feet of lumber weekly and 
its concerns have twenty-six men on the road buying lum- 
ber. John M, Smith, A. W. Haines, A. H. Leathers, F. H. 
Crow and L, C. Self were appointed a committee on traf- 
fic. W. R. Bogle, L. C. Self and F. H. Crow were ap- 
pointed a committee to fit up the headquarters of the 
organization, 





CUMMER-DIGGINS COMPANY. 











DATE OF Number Amount Amount Average Average : ae a IW 
SHIPMENT— Destination. of feet. of lumber. of freight. lumber. freight. SHIPMENTS OF MAPLE LUMBER TO POINTS TAKING PACIFIC COAST RATES, 

December 12, 1908—San Diego, Cal.... 20,000 $ 660.00 340.00 $33.00 $17.00 Amount Amount Average Average 
}ebruary 12, 1909—San Francisco..... 20,000 634.00 360.00 31.70 18.00 DATE OF ORDER— Feet. lumber. freight. lumber. freight 
lebruary 16, 1909—Spokane, Wash.... 20,000 682.00 365.00 34.10 18.40 October 12, 1906—Stockton, Cal...... 11,900 $ 405.20 $ 404.60 $45.05 $34.00 
March 18, 1909—San Diego, Cal...... 20,000 660.00 340.00 33.00 17.00 March 16, 1907—San Francisco....... 20,000 520.00 680.00 26.00 34.00 
April 2, 1909—San Francisco........ 30,000 996.00 504.00 33.20 16.80 March 18, 1907—Stockton, Cal....... 10,000 395. 00 340.00 39.50 34.00 
April 17, 1909—San Diego, Cal....... 25,000 796.00 454.00 31.84 18.16 es a ae a wid oS-y ose 15,350 526.35 521.90 34.30 34.00 
April % 1909—Los Angeles, Cal...... 30,000 965.00 535.00 52.17 17.23 October 3, BS er eee 38,500 1,261.00 1,300.00 32.75 34.00 
May 3, 1909—San Francisco......... 25,000 745.50 442.00 29.83 17.68 October 19,-1907—San Francisco...... 10,000 270.00 340.00 27.00 34.00 
May 4, 1909—San Francisco......... 20,000 572.00 378.00 29.60 18.90 February 15, 1908—Stockton, Cal..... 13,000 443.00 442.00 34.08 84.00 
May 15, 1909—San Francisco......... 21,000 725.00 364.00 34.66 17.34 PP Wy, 5 0 0b 50 kcen ces ke's 21,100 827.25 717.40 39.20 34.00 

TOBED 5646.5 00:4. 6:58 tb 0080 650 680 5.08 231,000 $7,438.50 $4,085.00 $32.20 $17.68 ie nee a ee 139,850 $4,647.80 $4,754.90 $33.25 $34.00 





PRICE CUT AND SALES CONDITIONS AT CANADIAN AND EASTERN WASHINGTON POINTS 


New List Issued for the Inland Empire—Advances Over Middle January Prices—Ten Months’ Output in Ontario—Western Cut Increased. 


ADVANCES IN WESTERN AND WHITE PINE. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 28.—The era of better lum- 
ber prices in the inland Empire is at hand. A fore- 
cast of what may be expected in the lumber market is 
——_ by the new price list just issued by the Shaw 

orden Company. The new supplement, which shows 
edal advances in western and white pine, has been 

















INCH FINISHINGS. 


12-inch B select and better, 10 feet and longer........ $4.50 
8 and 10-inch B select and better, 10 feet and longer.. 4.50 
12-inch C select, 10 feet and longer 3. 
10-inch C select, 10 feet and longer 
8-inch C select, 10 feet and longer... 
12-inch D select, 10 feet and longer... 
10-inch D select, 10 feet and longer... 
8-inch D select, 10 feet and longer... 

















INCREASE IN THE CUT OF INLAND EMPIRE 
PINE MILLS. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 26.—The February report of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, issued 
this week by Secretary A. W. Cooper, shows a substan- 
tial increase in the business of the Inland Empire mills 









































21,047 8,050 1,373,353 264 2,076 4,132 71,838 $2,370 $10,025.65 $43,396.87 $925,345.48 $63,697.29 $273,525 $68,385 $1,386,745.29 


10,170 











issued with the following statement of the printers: ch shop common............++...+++..-- this year, over the same month last year. Sixty mills 
‘CAP ° : re THICK FINISHING. last month disposed of 2,788 cars, or 66,767,925 feet of 
After careful consideration of market conditions, gath- ; . 2 lumber, as against 2,371 car 54,777,700 feet duri 
ered from the different manufacturing districts of the — ond beter, Ri oF - and 2-inch............. red Sulenion 1909 = oe Oey tts oot Curing 
country, we have concluded to issue new price lists on jh select, 1142, 1. and peepee. 1.00 The a icin denent of 0 t for th th i 
western pine and Idaho white pine, making the following No. 1 shop common, 1%-, 1%- and Z-inch..........02. 3.00 ¢ jlows: P P nC CUL SOF WHS MOREA 15 8S 
advances from our January 15 lists:’’ No. 2 shop common, 1%4-, 144- and 2-inch. eccccccscces 200 Be 
No. 3 shop common, 1%-, 144- and 2-inch............. 1.00 We «iv blow te t: of. eats ane f 
WESTERN PINE LIST. SIDING, 4-INCH AND 6-INCH a e give P bg e ow repor ‘ Ol sales an shipments for 
NG, 4-1} 2 NCH. February, 1910, and February, 1909. Sixty mills reported 
DIMENSION. All ZradeS «1... ese e cece e cece cence rece eresceeeeees $1.00 February, 1910, as compared with seventy-eight mills a 
2-inch x 20-0060; OU GOERS. oc00s 5 cosas 0065s ase $1.50 . LATH year ago. Light mills report no sales, as compared with 
All other items of joist, scantling and timber......... 1.00 SE Go ek ss ch doe Anee an habbepeeabadeneheae $0.25 seventeen a year ago. 
BOARDS. o i ry 6 weet. 7 
. . Jars. "ee Jars. "ee 
8-inck . 2 common, all lengths.........ccceceeees . 
ince eS oe =| eneths ene ener eteenenes $0.50 REVENUE AND OUTPUT OF ONTARIO FOREST {cai sales.............. 938 21,111,201 979 23,280,962 
12-inch No. 3 common, all lengths........-...+.ee0e5 50 PRODUCTS. North Dakota........... 203 5,003,086 282 7,146,193 
12-inch No. 2 common, all lengths.:...........e2ee0. 1.00 South Dakota... 249 6,455,776 354 8,441,922 
? ” PENCING. Orrawa, ONT., March 28.—The revenue collected from Minnesota 58 1,268,350 113 2,532,718 
4-inch No. 1 common, 16 feet..........-.ssecccccees $1.00 Ontario woods and forests during the ten months ended vn = ama s 3,190,281 190 $135 oss 
4-inch No. 2 common, 16 feet... .....cccccccesvccces 1.00 October 31, 1909, was as follows: Illinois ..... 115 1'735,893 71 1'896,323 
4-inch No. 3 common, all lengths...........ceeeeeeee 1.00 7 aa 7 70: Sin la Saladin tig > "99 oO 
: Western collectiors at department............. $791,127.03 Kansas ..........see0e. 21 366,225 14 297,489 
INCH FINISHING. Western collections at Quebec.............++. 30,666.78 een set eeeeeenenes 236 5,592,009 ar eae 
i2-ioch B, select and better, 10 feet and longer....... $4.50 Belleville collections .........ccccccccccscecs 7,545.96 Missouri ........+-+s04. tnt tee eee 2,67% 
S- ood 10-inch B, select and better, 10 feet and tomer. 4:50 OCRWR GOIIRCTIORS 2s..0.s.ccneccencsdcedzcsee 56,552.67 ~ Colorado ............4.. 133 3,406,650 121 3,124,008 
12-inch C, select, 10 feet and lomger.:........cseeeee 3.50 —————. Wyoming .........++++. 43 1,001,088 39 999,344 
10-icch C, select, 10 feet and longer..........eeeeees 2.50 a ee as dated dese sa eu chien as aed $855,892.44 Michi St nadie a Tate tala ad s 2,031,800 a ae tt 4 
S-ivich C select, 10 feet and longer...........eeeeees 2.50 . — we F ~ pau se ee ee eceeecees : 34, f 
12-inch Dy sabes BO Beet aul PONDER lcccecenelcn tes 300 _ Of this amount $285,571.41 was bonus; $529,422.50, Ohio ....0...00.000011. 10 167/850 - 6 175,395 
10-inch D, select, 10 feet and longer............eee0- 2.00 timber dues; $68,528.53, ground rent, and $2,370.00, Indiana, settee eee eeeeeee Bj 165,358 1 14,576 
S h D, select, 10 feet and longer..........- A cigtae eed 1.00 transfer fees. The revenue for timber dues being for Atlantic coast states..... 3 824,496 5 126,158 
Inch shop GOUMEMDEE is ..s0.00:0554005.56006065% sb 0 wosee's 1.00 . - P Other eastern states...... 4 78,597 44 903,965 
ois: erenaintabiis. ten months only is small as compared with previous Canada .............++5 14 321,269 «75 1,803,013 
. —s years. The bonus consists of deposits made on account Nevada .........+...++- 5 104,685° ... . scsccces 
B ect and better, <i g , 1%- and 2-inch f th le held. in September Ce ee ee 00s onnsenge 1 29,534 
( ‘ct, 14-, 1%4- and 2-imch.........-.+008- .- CS a sa } = “SF BRPeree 50 1,173,720 36 900,000 
D Ct, Lig, Daigo MA DINER 6 eres ic 5 deb woesn ees The output of lumber for the season of 1909-10 is OEE 4 
SIDING, 4-INCH AND 6-INCH. estimated by the Ontario forestry department to be from Totals .............2,371 54,777,700 2,788 66,767,925 
. VCS verse cece e cece eee ececetererereeereceees $1.00 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 feet in excess of last year’s. Cut for month, 1909, twelve mills, 22,686,414; 1910, sev- 
LATH " enteen mills, 37,856,923. 
N D ADS 6 cnc. ik on a 0b 6050100650047 5003 40054 K08 $0.25 This, of pert will gn Py ee a = ras we! Decrease in stock, 28,911,002. 
WHITE PINE LIST increased population as well as the increased power 0 Number of mills not operating during February, 43. 
: . consumption by .the people will easily absorb this in- Normal. Above, Balaw 
DIMENSION. e : : . . 
\ ae tom ¢ 2.99 creased amount without having the least effect on the ‘he figures in various columns indicate 
Ai ms of Idaho white pine.........seseeeeeeeeeee $2. market. It is probably policy on the part of the lumber- Progen = prices h — meee | 
, niet . ae $0.50 men to create an impression that the output is smaller ile bapentien. aeaee.. ee 10 1 
10 ch No. 3 common, all lengths................... 60 tham that of the preceding year to boost prices. The ingiiivien. 
12. -h No. 3 common, all lengths..............-+--, ..50 impression was given out that this year’s cut would fall The figures in various columns show vol- 
12-:::«h No. 2 common, all lengths............ceseeee 1.00 below that of last year. Such, however, is not the case. ume of —— es with oes 
FENCING. The following table gives ‘the output and amounts on raves: ye Shrceeieprarpee. 19 1 
4-inch No. 1- coiimom, 26 feeb... c 2c cce csc pecvccceses $1.00 acerued from the various sources in the ten months in 
Mts - 2 common, 16 feat... 00. crcccicoscccecese ye detail: 
iad oS eee ne areca itasesnpires cent QUANTITY AND DESCRIPTION OF TIMBER. —Square timbers— 
-/. birch, 
Area cov- oak ond 
i logs —— and dimension timber— —hemlock— ——Pine— Piles. Pile timbers. 
peat Ane epee ees her Pin ——Other Cubic Cubic Lineal Feet, 
\GENCIES— Square miles. Pieces. Feet, b. m. Pieces. Feet,b.m. Pieces. Peet, b.m. Pieces. Feet, b. m.. re” fans Pieces. feet. feet. Pieces. 0. m. 
’ 52 
Western timber district....... 11,649% 7,490,545 320,979,340 1,180,815 43,753,119 183,775 26,013,634 43,854 5,995,045 B41 1,213 5,949 314,068 3,580 5,961 630,707 
selievill om 424 9,913,602 50,712 1,443,542 943 274,878 498 77,599 A l 55 47 2,158 + sms oete° «nthe ° 
Ottawa timber district ts... 5,955% 1,813,178 100,677,638 372,704 12,028,069 47,962 5,885,686 9,567 1,174,573 H.. 2,338 .... «sees G00 sca cen 
18,524% 9,240,144 431,570,580 1,604,231 57,224,730 232,680 32,174,198 53,919 7,247,217 A 62 1,507 5,996 316,226 5,716 5,961 630,707 
e131 = 
H 2,338 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF TIMBER—CONCLUDED. 
Tele- —_—_—— Amounts oe: cao ae 
al Tan- Rail- graph Stave Pulp- eposits tim- 
Hoc Soft. bark. way ties. Posts. poles. bolts. wood. Transfer ersale Ground 
AGENCIES— Cords. Cords. Cords. Pieces. Cords. Pieces. Cords. Cords. bonus. Interest. Trespass. Timber dues. Bonus. of 1909. rent. Totals. 
. Western timber district 7988 11,722 7,689 1,363,542 157 1,852 4,128 69,591 $1,653 § 9,492.43 $42,587.39 $784,486. 59 $63,179.59 $273,525 $45, 418 $1,220,342.00 
Belleville timber district.... - . 11 — a: wes 9 112 480.52 298.72 11,281 ae saves 3,9 16,330.63 
Ottawa timber district...::: 2,182 9,325 50 9,474 56 199° .... 12,238 605 + 52.70 510.76 129°577. rt SUS - 225.075 19, bol 150,072.66 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





s 


The “Cowpath” System of Getting to the Lumber Piles—Burrowing Through the “Beautiful”—Keeping Tab on the Material 
in the Yard—An Indispensable Provision—Too Much Talk Brings Sorrow in Its Train. 


YARD DRIVEWAYS. 


Dealers who have made a study of their business 
surely ought to lay ont their driveways with some 
method in view. But how can it be expected that 
all will do this, especially as some of them do not 
even have method in arranging the lumber in the 
bins of their sheds? Hit or miss appears to be the 
way that the lumber is placed ‘in the bins—one size 
of dimension here and another there, one grade of floor- 
ing here and another grade yonder. When dealers will 
permit of this in their sheds, what can be expected 
when they come to plan their yard driveways? 

There is no more system to the arranging of these 
driveways than there is to the streets of Boston, which 
follow the original cowpaths. If these yards had at 
any time been large enough to pasture a cow in, it 
might be thought that where she went to and fro and 
round and round she left tracks which designated 
where the lumber should be piled. 

One of the amusing features in the retail business 
was one of those yards. There was, of course, an 
entrance to the yard, but once within, there was rank 
confusion. I doubt if you could lean up against the 
corner of one pile, take a squint, and find two other 
piles in line with it. The driveways were as crooked 
as a snake. No question was asked the proprietor 
of this yard, for what would have been the use? He 
couldn’t have explained the lack of order if he had 
tried. It was simply for the reason that where his 
bump of order should be his head was as smooth as a 
billiard ball. 

When I see a feature around a yard I like to stop 
and ask, ‘‘What are its advantages, if any?’’ and 
although at all times I am not bright enough to figure 
it out, it is some satisfaction to try. In a yard in 
New York the driveway was planned in a way that 
blocked my comprehension. The shed that was built 
on one side of the lot was perhaps 100 feet long, and 
beyond the shed the distance to the yard fence, I 
should say, was 125 feet. The only driveway in the 
yard ran parallel with the shed, this driveway and the 
piles of lumber on both sides taking up three twenties 
—20 feet for the driveway itself and two rows of piles 
approximately the same space each. In the yard be- 
tween the outside pile and the fence there.was noth- 
ing, which perhaps would have caused no curiosity 
had not some of the piles been inconveniently high. 
Naturally the question would be asked, Why didn’t 
the dealer run another driveway along the other side 
of the yard and relieve the high piles on the other 
drive? 

Now, before I go any further, I am going to give 
you a chance to guess, and if you guess right I will 
buy you a soft drink the next time we meet. That 
you may understand the proposition, I will state it 
more briefly: Here was yard room for two driveways, 
and there was only one, with several of the piles twice 
as high as they should be for convenience. You shall 
not be confined to one guess, but have as many as you 
want, and I will stand by the soft drink proposition. 

I asked the dealer why he limited his piling space 
in the way he did, when there was plenty of vacant 
ground, and he said it was on account of the snow. 
*¢Snow!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘That’s it,’’ said he. ‘‘If 
you have always lived in Iowa, you don’t know what 
snow is. Weareinasnow belt here. Snow 6 feet deep 
with us is as common as sapsuckers. Snow falls with- 
out end, and one driveway is enough to keep free of it. 
When we want lumber from one of the high piles it is 

















“One driveway is enough to keep free of it.” 





easier for a man to spiel to the top of it than it would 
be to keep a second alley shoveled out.’’ There, now, 
do I owe you a soft drink? 


Some Snow, Yes. 


I have not always lived in Iowa, but was born and 
‘fraised’’? in that same old New York state, and the 
heavy falls of snow are remembered. Oftentimes the 
snow was so deep and the crust so hard that when 
going from place to place the fences were not obstruc- 
tions and the people would drive across lots and over 
them. And many times in the sugar bush did I shovel 
a path from tree to tree so that the sap could be ecar- 
ried to the boiling place, and along these paths I would 
carry the sap with a neckyoke until it would seem that 
my little back was nearly broken. They surely know 
what snow is in the East. Back there I have hesrd 
them talk as if they thought that the people in the 
western states, east of the Rocky mountains, did not 
know what is was to see the earth during the winter. 
But, being strangers to those states, they don’t under- 
stand. During the dozen and more years I have lived 
in Iowa I have not seen a scoopshovel of snow where 
in New York I saw a cartload. 

I believe it was told in this department that last 
spring at the annual meeting of the Southeastern 
South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held 
in Mitchell, C. H. Ross, of Sioux Falls, asked me to go 
out to the track where Sam Scratch, the pacer he once 
owned, was in training, and that the trainer, who had 
several horses in his string, told us that every day 
during the winter of 1908-9 Sam was on the track—a 
statement that wouldn’t jibe with anything like a 
heavy fall of snow. I should like to see a man train 
a horse every day in the winter on a track in New 
York. In East Aurora, N. Y., there is an inclosed 
track on which I have seen the horses put through 
their paces when out in the open they would have to 
be dug out of the drifts, with the likelihood that they 
might not find them even when they dug. 

That is the way it is, our judgment often goes wool 
gathering. We assert, assert, assert when we don’t 
know, and, the more’s the pity, others know that we 
don’t know. 

There are comparatively few plants where all the 
material is kept under cover, hence there is a combi- 
nation of shed and yard, and it has been observed 
that when things are shipshape in the shed they gener- 
ally are in the yard. A man can stick his nose into a 
shed and guess pretty accurately how he will find 
things out in the yard, or he can walk through the 
yard and wager himself a cigar that he is able to tell 
about the condition in which things will. be found in the 
shed. It is akin to a man’s neck and feet; when a man’s 
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“Many of them wore bigger diamonds than mine.” 


neck is well dressed we may take it for granted that 
his shoes are in like condition, and if his shoes have 
not come in contact with the blacking brush in the last 
week we may feel assured that it is time that his 
collar should go to the laundry. 


SIZING UP HIS STOCK. 


Believing that every day is the Lord’s day, I would 
not hesitate to chat with a lumberman on Sunday, and 
this I oftentimes do. Perhaps in the majority of cases 
when I am staying at the hotels over Sunday some 
lumberman drops around, and we eat together, smoke 
together, chat together, and not infrequently attend 
church together. : 





I reached this town 2 o’clock Sunday morning and 
said to the hotel clerk that if he would let me slee; 
until ten minutes before the dining room door wa: 
closed for breakfast I would be there, even if I ha 
to appear with my hair unfrizzed. He said he wouk 
do that, and even if the door should be closed hi 
would see that I got in. This clerk was a young mai 
and as hotel clerks young men are about ten to on 
more accommodating than old fellows. They have no 
lived long enough to get grouchy, while many of th 
older men who are acting in the position of clerk 
appear to be interested in the guests of the house onl 
when they pay their bills. All of which, I suppos: 
can be easily accounted for. The young man has just 
started out on life’s journey and all the time is loo! 
ing toward the crimson sunrise. Every minute hope i 
bombarding him. He is full of physical vigor and 
makes the ‘‘bellhops’’ toe the mark. With the old 
men clerks, their life is behind them. Had they been 
successful they would not be behind the desks. They 
have rheumatism in their feet and disappointment in 
their heads. Yet I can’t blame them, for the law 
governing these matters is as exact as that that makes 
two and two four. There is only one thing I lay up 
against hotel clerks, and that is, so many of them 
wear bigger diamonds than mine. 

Following a good breakfast at this hotel, I walked 
down a street and came to a lumber yard. I tried the 
door of the office and it was locked. I was so impu- 
dent as to peer under the curtain that lacked 3 inches 
of being down, and saw the dealer sitting at a table. 
A rap brought him to the door, and, seeing I had 
every appearance of a gentleman, he asked me in. 
After we had discovered each other I said to him: 
‘*So in common with myself you are not out to church 
today?’’ No, he said he did not attend church, but 
he was at mass in the morning. From that remark 
you would know his religjous belief. Then after a 





“And know to a cent the amount they owed the lumberman.” 


little he asked me what church I belonged to, and L 
told him that my grandfather, who, following my 
father’s death, took me in, when I was 3 years 014, 
was a strict Baptist; that my best girl came from a 
Presbyterian family; that I had a son-in-law who w:s 
a Congregational minister, and it about followed tht 
my daughter was a Congregationalist; but that p<? 
sonally I called myself a common member of eve'y 
church—not that my name was on their.membersl:) 
lists, but I was in sympathy with each and every oe 
of them, and that I never saw a church spire witho ' 
thinking that it was pointing the community to high? 
and better things. And notwithstanding we were 0 
in church, we had a little church talk, and a litt 
religious talk, and then we turned to lumber. 


The Home-made System. 

The dealer had his invoices spread out on the tab'e 
and was making a minute of the different items. ‘‘ 
do this once in about so long, anyhow,’’ said he. ‘‘: 
have just received six cars of stuff and I want to siz 
it up with what I already have on hand. No, I don 
keep what would be called a regular stock sheet, tha' 
is, in the sense of keeping it corrected from day to 
day, though I believe that such a sheet is an excellent 
thing. Yesterday I went through my yard and made 
a fairly accurate list of the various items I had 01 
hand, and now I will go over these new invoices an‘ 
combine them. On this list here is all the dimension 
of the various sizes that I have; on this one is the 
flooring and ceiling; here are the boards, and here is 2 
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‘nute of the finish, though it has been my experience 
at I am liable to run short of anything sooner than 
ish. I can’t account for it, and I don’t know as it 
been so with others, but I don’t know as I have 
‘ry run shy on finish since I opened a yard back in 
teens—let me-see, how long ago was it?—nearly 
een years. I have unexpectedly run out of almost 
the other items one time and another, but finish, for 
e reason, is there when I go for it. 

I keep this memoranda on my desk and check off as 
{ sell—not to a nicety, as I said before, but in such a 
that I would know if any item was getting down 
to the danger line. I see from this list that now I 
an not overburdened with No. 1 flooring, and with the 
right before me, the next time I make an order 
[ will bear it in mind. With me, No. 1 doesn’t go as 
fast as No. 2, but it wouldn’t do to run short on it. 
Simple as it is to make a list of these items, I think 
[ do no work of a like amount that is more satisfac- 
tory. When I want to know how I stand on any lead- 
ing item, all I have to do is to glance at the list, in- 
sterd of running through the shed and yard, as it 

wonld be necessary to do were it not for the list.’’ 
This dealer is not keeping a perfect stock sheet, yet 
it answers the purpose admirably. Some of the dealers 
who will read this, unless they keep some sort of a 
record other than in their heads, have run up against 
a shortage of some item that has inconvenienced them. 
They may have looked the stock over themselves and 
made a mistake; they may have left it to their fore- 
man, who made a mistake. A dealer said he was en- 
tirely out of 2x4—12 before he knew it, having mis- 
taken a bin of 2x4—16 for the shorter length. In a 
yard from which lumber goes out lively, unless there 
is some sort of a stock sheet kept, there is always a 
chance that some item will run lower than it is the 
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“It is meat for the good business man.” 





int m it should. I am disposed to think that those 
deaicrs who stand right at the top of their calling 


kee» s daily corrected stock sheet, but if those dealers 
who co not see their way clear to do this would keep 
one similar to that of the man quoted above they 
Wouli more than once ascertain its benefits. 


AN INVOICE SHOULD GO WITH THE GOODS. 


will suppose a case: You buy a bill of lumber 
of wholesale dealer, and the car arrives, but no 
ino’. has reached you. You wait and wait, but the 
1 does not come. You get provoked, you think 
oy is that dealer to suppose that I will know what 


Ti ceiving, without there is an invoice by which 
_ check up?’’ That case is assumed, for it is 
hig probable that you never have had such an expe- 
rie If you have, however, you may set it down in 
cay s that the wholesale merchant of whom you 


pui ed the carload of stuff was deficient in correct 
bus. css methods. In short, you would say, ‘‘He never 
had earned his business.’? That most assuredly 
wi be true about him; but how about the retail 
de s, thousands of whom every day in their lives 
ne to furnish their customers with anything that 
ap; caches a record of the material they haul away? 
proud of the little town in which I live when 
at some. In several respects it is distinctive. It has 
a -sger number of passenger trains every day than 
aimest any other town of its size that could be named. 
I cen go to.a station, step aboard a train and go to 
Chiesgo, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, without 
a cnange of ears. Besides, it is a great trotting-hoss 
town. A driver who pilots some of the horses in good 
races lives here. But I started out to say this: The 
merchant who receives a slice of my salary every 
month never sends out an order of even two items 
Without sending a bill with it, this bill stating the 
amount of goods and the price. That is a- method 
that is ahead of the majority of the retail lumber- 
men, and what license have merchants in other lines 
to be ahead of us? 
wie ow, tell me why it should be sof? When you buy a 
bill of goods, don’t you like to have accompany it an 
invoice, so that you may see if you get what you 





bought and, further, that you can lay it one side and 
know at any time the precise amount you are owing 
for the goods? Honestly, now, don’t you? Of course 
you do, yet I would bet all the clothes I have that 
there are 10,000 retail dealers in the United States 
= do not send an invoice from year’s end to year’s 
end. 

There is a farmer who comes. into a yard today and 
buys stuff. The bill is comprised of a few hundred feet 
of beards to patch up with around his sheds, a bunch of 
shingles to mend his hoghouse roof, a window for his 
barn, and a door that is needed in his back kitchen. 
It is something of ar event in this man’s life to buy 
these goods. He goes home, and his wife, provided 
she is interested in her husband’s affairs as a good 
wife should be, asks him what this item and that one 
cost. He tells her as near as he can remember, but 
that does not thoroughly satisfy. If he only had that 
little invoice that should have gone with the goods, 
after the chores were done together they would have 
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set down and looked it over and known to a cent the 
amount they owed the lumberman. Wouldn’t that be 
better than to leave the whole thing kind of hanging 
in the air in their minds, as it were? 

In my mind’s ear I can hear a chorus of voices 
saying, ‘‘That would be too much work.’’ It’s the 
kind of work that has helped to build up every great 
mercantile house of the country, and without which 
it never would have become great. In these houses 
the accounting system covers the most minute details. 
It is generally conceded that Marshall Field built up 
the greatest dry goods business on the American con- 
tinent; there is no store that compares favorably with 
the Field store in Chicago, and if you were to go into 
that immense establishment, buy a spool of thread for 
3 cents, and carry it away without a sales ticket in- 
closed in the package, if known, the clerk who per- 
mitted it would be discharged. Work! If we ever 
climb we have got to work, else others will climb over 
our heads. 


Keeping Things Straight. 


Every business transaction should be thoroughly un- 
derstood by both parties to the deal, the man who 
buys the goods and the man who sells them to him. 
To the former there should not be a shadow on it, and 
shadow there will be unless he has a detailed record of 
the transaction. 

You have sent out statements to customers when 
you thought it was time for them to pay, and have 
been told in turn that they were not of the opinion 
they owed that amount. You knew they owed it, and 
wondered why they did not know it. Many times they 
were not to blame for not knowing it. All they had 
to go by was an impression, and at times that is a 
mighty poor guide. If they had been furnished a bill 
of items when the goods were delivered, or taken 
away, they would have had something more reliable 
than an impression to go by. Then they would have 
known; they would have known that the amount on 
the statement tallied with the invoices they had re- 
ceived, and they would have paid their bills like little 
men instead of paying them with a lingering doubt 
that it was not as it should be. You may not have 
lost a customer by reason of not keeping him posted as 
he bought goods of you, but I knew a dealer who lost one 
of his best contractors in this way. When a settle- 
ment was made there was a dispute over the bill pre- 
sented by the dealer, the contractor insisting that he 
did not have a particular lot of lumber that was 
charged to him as going into the job, and the dealer 
insisting that he did have it. The upshot was that 
each lost his temper, and since more than two years 
ago the contractor has not bought another board at the 
yard. 

“ Now, I would not presume to say that either of those 
men was dishonest. The contractor was honestly of 
the opinion that he did not have the lumber, and as 
honestly the dealer was of the opinion he did. With 
several jobs on hand to watch, it is possible that the 
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“They would better buy his yard.” 


coutractor did have it, and it is barely possible that 
the dealer delivered it to some other job. In the best 
of families it is said mistakes will be made. But who- 
ever made the mistake, it could have been as easily 
avoided. If with every load of material delivered to 
the job an invoice had been sent there would have 
been no trouble at the time of settlement. 

About the right time to do a thing is now, and if 
we want a good road to travel over we must grade it. 
In business as well as in religious matters we must 
‘*throw out the lifeline,’’ that we read about. The busi- 
ness man who has the disposition, and will take the 
pains, can please his customers, and when he pleases 
them he has got ’em, and if he doesn’t please them 
they go elsewhere. It is meat for a good business man 
when he sees that his competitor is not pleasing his 
customers, as he knows there is more of a chance that 
they will come to him later on. 


WILL HEREAFTER KEEP HIS MOUTH SHUT 
ABOUT HIS PROFITS. 


It is not best, perhaps, for a business man to spread 
information broadcast concerning his business. If he 
is doing well there is no use boasting of it, and if he 
is not doing well he gains nothing by letting the com- 
munity know it, as it will have no sympathy for him. 
There are many good souls who will wish him well, 
and if in their power will assist him in doing well, but 
the mass simply doesn’t care. 

That evening the dealer had invited me to the rooms 
of the commercial club and introduced me to some of 
the big guns of the town. There were two or three 
lawyers, a doctor, some of the merchants, and a man 
whom they called ‘‘judge,’’ who was the pet story 
teller of the club. Some of them had their coats off 
and were rolling the billiard balls, a few of them were 
reading, but the most of them sat around in groups 
discussing the questions of the day. That is what 
you will see everywhere—people like to.talk. Some- 
times we think they talk more than they ought to, 
and, on the other hand, they may have the same 
opinion of us. 

After I had been shown around, we settled down on 
a sofa, the dealer took from the lefthand pocket of 
his vest two excellent cigars, and we went to smoking 
and talking lumber. For an hour not one of us said 
a word that would be worth giving to the world. And 
haven’t you noticed how much is said that is of as little 
value? The printing presses are rattling all over the 
land, yet what a mass of the reading matter that is 
whirled from them could be cut out without bringing 
suffering to the intellectual world! It seems to me 
that at least three-quarters of it would not be missed. 
I don’t want any of my stuff cut out, but the other 
fellow’s; it is the other fellow who is turning out the 
stuff that seems to me of little value. In 1907 thirty- 
seven publications came regularly to my home; then 
came the panic, and the following year the number 
was reduced. Avout twenty-three would now number 
them, and I can get all I want from some of these 
papers and magazines in less than five minutes. Others 
I wade through from start to finish, My best girl, 
who has ten to one more literary ability than I ever 
thought of having, says she doesn’t know what kind 
of editors are at the head of some of the magazines, to 
admit the material they do. And I think others-of us 
have had an opinion along that line. 

At last this dealer struck a vein. I can not say he 
knew it, but he struck it just the same. It seemed 
to just slide in without his reaching for it. If a man is 
prosperous, he thought it would be wisdom on his part 
to make no blow about it. Some men, he said, were 
talking all the time about the money they were mak- 
ing, when everybody knew they were talking through 
their hats; but he didn’t refer to these. In every 
community there are prosperous business men; they 
were recognized as such, and these he thought should 
keep their mouths shut. His experience, which was 
entirely out of the usual, had taught him this. This 
experience he related as follows: 
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Gave Away the Snap. 

‘*When I first started in business over in the eastern 
part of the state I made money. Mine was the only 
yard in the town, and for five years my clean profits 
were $6,000 yearly. There were no mail order houses 
bothering us then, and I don’t mind saying that my 
net profit was 20 percent. That is not saying that I 
got such an almighty big gross profit, for 1 was young 
and willing to work, and my expenses were small. One 
man and myself did the work, and my bookkeeping 
was done evenings. 

‘*One night wife and I went to a little party—one 
of the kind in small towns where two or three of the 
men wear dress suits just to let the others see they 
can; and when the time came to eat, pie and cookies 
were passed on plates. I doubt if frappe had come 
in then; I think it was called plain lemonade. A shoe 
man and I got over in a corner, talking confidentially, 
and in the conversation the subject of our profits for 
the last year came up. He said he had cleared a little 
more than $2,000, and I told him my net profits were 
$6,000. His eyes opened wide. ‘You don’t say!’ said 
he. I knew in a minute that I had made a mistake, 
but I was young then. The coming spring there was 
a movement to put in the second yard, and I learned 
that this shoe man was one of the instigators; in fact, 
I believed he was the first one to propose it. The 
yard went in, a carpenter of the town took charge of 
it, and of course it cut my profits in two. It didn’t 
do it immediately, but at the end of the first year our 
business in volume amounted to about the same. A 
clean $3,000 a year was not a thing for a young man 
to throw over his shoulder, but it didn’t look good to 
me coming down from twice that amount. In those 
days it didn’t take more than a half of the invest- 
ment to run a yard that it does now, so it wasn’t so 
very bad. Still I was dissatisfied, and after a couple 





of years I had a good opportunity to sell out, and let 
it go. 
‘*T sold the yard to a man over in the central part 


“o1 the state, and, by the way, I found a customer by 


advertising in the Northwestern Lumberman. Remem- 
ber the department called Salmagundi in the old 
Northwestern Lumberman? You bet I remember it, 
and before you signed it I used to wonder who wrote it. 

‘“That came from my talking too much about my busi- 
ness, and I quit right there. 1f I was making a million 
dollars a year now, nobody would know it but myself 
and family; and if I was making nothing, nobody 
would know it outside that little charmed circle. If 
a man pays his debts it’s no outsider’s business how 
he is getting along, as that is all a community asks 
of a man, anyhow.’’ 

As to the wisdom of this man’s determination, there 
is no question. Of course, there are exceptions. A 
business man may have an intimate friend, each of 
whom is interested in the way the other is getting 
along; but beyond this a close mouth may prove a 
jewel. There are people who think that all lumber- 
men make money like smoke; that they belong to a 
lumber trust and can’t help making it; and it is just 
as well to let them keep right on thinking so. A dealer 
told me not long ago that he used to be so provoked 
at the foolishness of the trust idea that he never lost 
a chance to combat any statement bearing on the 
subject, but that he got over it. If it is said to him 
now that there is a lumber trust he tells them that if 
there is it certaintly opens a wide door for money 
making, and they would better buy his yard so as to get 
in on the ground floor. ; 








LETTING THE FARMERS IN. 





A Redhot Problem in Retail Ethics — Tentative Plan to Dispose of Extra Yard in 
One and-a-Half Yard Town. 





A somewhat oppressive situation developed in a cer- 
tain town in Kansas. The situation is outlined by a gen- 
tleman interested in one-of the yards in this way: - 


Two lineyard companies have yards in the same town 
which is really a one-yard point. Neither is on a paying 
basis from a lineyard standpoint. Both are willing to sell 
but neither is willing to increase his investment $10,000 
by buying out the other and yet leave conditions that 
might cause a second party to open a yard. 

The community being full of good, substantial farmers, 
would it not be practicable to solicit, say, $10,000 in stock 
from the farmers, each limited to a $100 share, which by 
terms of contract would not be transferrable, but which 
the company would agree to buy on thirty days’ notice in 
case of a desire on the part of the individual to with- 
draw? As a stockholder the farmer would receive 6 
percent annual interest on his money and be privileged 
to buy his lumber at list plus 10 percent. 

The object in interesting the farmer is, of course, to 
discourage a second party from putting in a yard. The 
remainder of the stock would be owned by the promoters 
of the company. The question with the writer is, could 
the two line yards be bought, consolidated and operated 
successfully under the aforesaid plan carried out with 
respect to every minute detail? 

Would a company of this kind be so at variance with 
the ordinary as to bar it from the association or be con- 
sidered such a near approach to an alliance as to incur 
the displeasure of competitors in the surrounding terri- 
tory? Do you know of any concern gotten up on the 
same plan having been successfully operated? 


Realizing the delicate nature of the complication, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN submitted the problem to a num- 
ber of its retail friends and from the answers received 
are reproduced the following, which treat the matter from 
various standpoints: 


“Would Not Be Good Policy.” 

WIcHITA, KAN., March 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I am of the opinion that it would not be good policy to have 
an arrangement of that kind, as I believe that a company 
formed in accordance with the above would be considered in 
an unfavorable light by the conipetitors in the vicinity, on 
account of the publicity which would be bound to ensue and 
make dissatisfaction in neighboring towns where such an 
arrangement was not in vogue. Believe that where two line 
yards are at a point where business is unprofitable that it 
is seldom that satisfactory arrangements can not be made 
whereby one or the other would be willing to buy, even if 
it would cause the extra investment for the time being. 

Howarp E. CASE, 
Davidson & Case. 
“Not Getting His Share of the Plums.” 

Dayton, OHIO, March 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Why can not these two lineyard companies mutually 
agree on a stock reduction sale in one of these yards, 
which, of course, will apparently have to be met by the 
other, and when the stocks have been sufficiently reduced 
Jet the one yard absorb the other and take possession of 
the plant which can be most: economically run? Inasmuch 
as both seem to be willing to sell, there ought to be no 
difficulty in working out some way of handling the propo- 
sition. 

As for forming a company by selling stock to the farm- 
ers, I am “forninst” it, for every company of that kind 


that has been formed in this neck of the woods has been 
a failure for the promoters and a thorn in the flesh of 
every regular dealer. You suggest that the stockholders 
would receive 6 percent annual interest on their money 
and would be permitted to buy their lumber at list, plus 
10 percent. I wager that it would not be six months until 
some man would be claiming that he was not getting his 
share of the “plums.” Perhaps my difficulty is that I am 
not “ethical.” 
J. Evam Artz, 
The F. A. Requarth Company. 
“Proposition a Bad One.” 

Sauk CENTER, MINN., March 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: I have your esteemed favor of the 21st, enclosing 
proof of “A Problem in Retail Ethics.’”’ I can hardly con- 
ceive of a condition which would make such an arrange- 
ment as suggested either feasible or desirable, even if feasi- 
ble. -However, such a condition might be found to exist 
somewhere. It seems to the writer that either the point 
must be a two-yard town or it is not. If it is, the two 
yards should continue, and if it is not, the investment of 
$10,000 certainly would pay the other dealer more profit 
as his own investment than it could pay him owned by the 
farmers under such an arrangement as suggested. And 
again, regardless of what the financial results might be in 
eitber case, it does not occur to me that it is a good busi- 
hess proposition for good business men to so far take into 
their confidence their own customers as to make them part- 
ners in the concern. 

Such an arrangement possibly might be beneficial for a 
short time, but I hardly think could continue so, and when 
they decided to let go they would find themselves in much 
the same position as the Irishman catching the bear. And 
last, but not least, they hardly could expect to maintain 
friendly relations with competitors in nearby towns when 
they were disposing of so large a portion of their lumber 
as naturally would go to their stockholders at so nearly 
wholesale prices. All in all I think the proposition a very 
bad one. C. C. INGRAM, 

James Ingram Lumber Company. 
“Looks Impossible.” 

CreDAR FALLS, lows, March 24,—Editor Asrerican LuM- 
BERMAN: The writer can not see any objection to a lumber 
yard organized along this line from an association stand- 
point, provided they confine their stockholders to farmers in 
their natural territory. Looked at from a business stand- 
point, I do not consider it a good proposition. ‘To make any 
money with an investment of $20,000, exclusive of a stock of 
lumber, with 100 of your customers privileged to buy their 
material at a profit of 10 percent looks to me impossible, 
especially in a place so small that there is not room for 
two lumber yards. It is barely possible that I do not 
understand the amount of the investment correctly, as it 
may include a stock of lumber as well as real estate and 
fixtures. In the event that the total of the real estate 
and fixtures would not exceed $10,000, it would seem more 
practical and might be worked out successfully. 

W. G. Wwart, President Weart-Frisby Lumber Company. 

“Would Oppose Such an Organization.” 

Liperty, Mo., March 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I do not believe the problem in regard to retail ethics is a 
feasible proposition. First, for the reason that I do not be- 
lieve the business could be made sufficiently profitable to com- 
pensate or justify the promoters or managers for the worry 


and strife they would encounter in their attempt to handie a 
stock company composed of 100 farmers with $100 of stock 
each. I would oppose such an organization, being a member 
of a retail lumbermen’s association. I also feel that an 
arrangement of this kind would not correct the conditions 
which now exist, for I believe it would bring about so much 
strife and dissatisfaction that the second yard would be 
put in operation very soon. I have never known of any 
concern gotten up on this plan having been successfull) 
operated. JAMES COSTELLO. 


SUCCESS IN SIDE LINES 


Sewer Pipe Most Profitable—Carload Buy. 
ing the Only Way to Meet Direct 
Factory Competition. 





Another of the honor letters in the Side Lines Contes’, 
in which lumbermen were invited to send to the Amr‘- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN their ideas concerning the best sive 
lines to be handled by the retail lumber dealer and t!.c 
best methods of handling such stock, is published this 
week. It is from E. E. Woods, an Oklahoma dealer, and 
he emphasizes two important points that have been 
touched on in previous letters and in editorial comment. 
Mr. Woods is one of many who believe that any article 
that enters into the construction of a building is prop- 
erly a part of the retail lumber dealer’s stock, for Mr. 
Woods looks upon the dealer with that larger view which 
makes him a seller of not only lumber but of other com- 
modities used in building construction. He makes the 
point also that the dealer may discover his proper side 
lines by local experience, inquiry from prospective cus- 
tomers being the best key to demand that exists. 

Mr. Woods assumes that sash, doors, millwork, lime, 
cement and plaster already are a part of the ordinary 
dealer’s stock. He makes a considerable item of drain 
tile and sewer pipe, commodities controlled somewhat by 
local conditions. In some communities the demand for 
tile for drain purposes is very small, while in others each 
season sees a large sale of such goods. Sewer pipe, how- 
ever, is always in demand for sanitary connections and 
may readily be handled if it does not conflict with the 
ideas and stock of the local plumber. Fire brick and 
ordinary clay brick are always in demand in every com- 
munity and may be handled by the retail lumber dealer 
with propriety and profit. 

Mr. Woods makes a particular item of paint. He be- 
lieves that paint properly is within the province of the 
retailer of lumber who is also a dealer in building mate- 
rials of all kinds. By paint he means those paints that 
are practically a part of the construction of the build- 
ing, such as exterior paints and varnishes for floors and 
trim. The sale of paint naturally includes the sale of 
glass, and here also the dealer will have to take into con- 
sideration the attitude of the local hardware dealer and 
the customs of the community in regard to paint patron- 
age. Mr. Woods’ letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
as follows: 

Where the Frofits Are. 

The lumber business might be poor picking in some small 
country towns at times, if it were not for the side lines. 
On lumber our margins have never been more than any 
reasonable man would readily concede us entitled to, and 
uniess the volume of business be good the showing can not 
be very flattering. 

Assuming that sash, doors, millwork, lime, cement, plaster 
ete. are so interrelated to the lumber business that every 
lumberman carries them in proportion to the needs of the 
community he serves, we shall state our experience with 
what we would call strictly side lines. 

The most profitable and successful of these has been sewer 
pipe. The normal demand for road work, sanitary counec- 
tions, drains etc. occasions considerable business, aud a 
good profit is easily obtainable. The attitude of the manu- 
facturers in affording the dealer absolutely no protection is 
provoking, but we have successfully handled the situation by 
taking care of the carload business at such close figures as 


to deter anyone from buying direct from the factory. We 
sell a limited amount of drain tile. In shipments of sewer 
pipe we also get firebrick and clay, and while the demand 
for these is not large, a certain amount will be used, and 
who is better situated to handle them than the lumberman? 
On these items we have made a better profit than any: ing 


in our entire line. 

We have made money on paint. ‘The proposition of <up- 
plying the paint on the building you furnish the lumbe! 
generally is so easy it would seem that a dealer owed it to 
himself to be prepared to do so. We sell mixed pain to 


the farmers and lead and oil to the painters, The lum er- 
man should confine his stock largely to house paints and 
varnishes; let the druggist carry the sundries and lines ‘at 


appeal to the women, as he must reserve some of his | me 
for selling lumber. A few paint brushes yield a nice pr St. 
Glass goes hand in hand with the paint business, and 
into the lumberman’s line. To cover one’s own breakag: 12 
handling sash a small stock is desirable, and the man »¥ ho 
sells the. sash should have the glass on hand to replace “is 
customer’s breakage, and it is easy to get them in the ha rit 
of coming to you for it. Glass profits are good, and wire 
one makes suitable provision for handling, the breakag: is 
small. We carry a fair stock of ridge roll, valley and |p 
shingles, from which we realize a satisfactory profit. 

The most profitable side lines, we have found, are those 
mentioned. Any line is a natural side line to the lumber 
business that enters into the construction of a buildivs- 
Local conditions, together with past experience, should “c 
termine what side lines a dealer should handle and to what 
extent he should push them. Our side lines have proved 110 
small item in the year's profits. BE. B. Woops, 

Claremore, Okla. 
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FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


AT THE WORLD’S METROFOLIS. 
Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
,ONDON, ENGLAND, March 5.—February was a quiet 
nth, more particularly as regards imports, but deliv- 
s from the docks were 1,200 standards in excess of 








those during February, 1909. This does not, of course, 


in that the output of wood goods has reached its nor- 

| level, but rather that the consumption has reached 

- lowest point, and any fluctuation must be in an 
ard direction. The amount of forward buying has 
uot been so great as in January, and prices remain the 
swe, although the amount of f. o. w. business already 
trausacted is much larger than is usual at the beginning 
I 


March. The pitch pine outlook is improving, and 
nihogany exporters have everything in their favor. 
Demand for American hardwoods is still poor. The mar- 
ket for pitch pine and spruce deals remains stagnant in 
consequence of the high prices asked by shippers, and 

orters have had to look elsewhere to supply their 
wants. 
Dock Stock, March 1, 


1910, pieces. 1909, pieces. 
402,416 39,401 





Pir GAGS cute nesiakiwtuas sundae } F ’ ¥ 
Fir DOGORS 6.00% ccccweseseseees 1,881,501 1,576,659 
Rough. RAGE hsesKss.0assasvaned 4,411,861 4,653,879 
PIOOFING o s0.0:0s40ses0ceseecv ones 5,526,574 5,611,280 
PING 02.4.365.04 sees e eos ae tes nw els 560,968 566,562 
SPLUGd: .06 i cases sc smrersnandce ane 503,791 519,718 
Pitch QURG Gis <as sed ecsccne 23,583 33,910 
TOUNE . cs ve enndcces cee cdaee 14,310,694 13,601,409 
importation during February has been on a small 
scale, and consequently the difference in the dock stocks 


as compared with last year is less than it was a month 

ago, and is still about 15 percent below the average. 

The stock of deals, although large compared with 1909, 

is very little above the average for the last five years. 
Fitch Pine. 

\ welcome spurt in the demand for sawn timber has 
reduced the stock to 9,500 loads, the smallest for several 
years. The price of 30-foot average timber is firm at 
$14.50 and it is expected that there will be a substantial 
increase within a few weeks. The importation of lumber 
also has been small, and the dock stock is down to 23,000 
pieces, a figure considerably below the average of the 
last year or two. There has been a falling off in the 
demand for tonnage from the pitch pine ports, and 
values are about 50 cents a load under those recently 
ruling. Latest Gulf fixtures are on the basis of $17.50 
for one port,. $18. for two and $18.25 for three ports of 
discharge. It is expected that lower rates than these 
will be accepted shortly. 4 

Mahogany. 

'he strong position of a month ago is well maintained. 
Arrivals have been only 200 logs of African wood. The 
bulk of the wood cleared at auction has consisted of 
Honduras, 345,000 feet, which has been placed at an 
average price of about 9 cents a superficial foot, a fair 
return, considering that .a large proportion was much 
below average quality. The parcel of 405,000 feet of 
round Nicaraguan wood which has been on hand for a 
Joug time was cleared without reserve at about 6 cents a 
f The other lots placed have consisted of various 

reels of African at fair values. With the exception 

2,725 logs of Honduras, the firsthand stock is light 

i the outlook for shipments of prime timber, par- 

‘arly Tobasco and Cuba, is good, as the London mar- 
is bare of these varieties. 
American Hardwocds, 


\ large quantity of all kinds of lumber continues to 

e in spite of the poor demand from the cabinet 

ing and building trades, Walnut is perhaps the 
“worst feature of a slack market. Firsts and seconds, 
: boards, are quoted at from $100 to $105 a thousand 
; No. 1 common at $60 to $65, and for No. 2 com- 
the price may be said to be anything that the seller 
obtain. Quartered oak is losing ground on account 
igh prices. Prime quartered inch boards are worth 
a thousand feet, and No. 1 common from $55 to 
50. The plain oak plank market is fairly steady. 
iks 3 and 4x12 and up are worth $40 to $42.50, and 
and seconds, inch boards are quoted at $55. No. 1 
mon, the consignments of which have been much over- 
', have been picked up at $35 a thousand feet. In 
tewood there is a fair demand for first quality inch 
rds planed to seven-eightss of an inch, which are 
ging $60 to $62.50, with clear saps of the same 
‘ification at $47.50; No. 1 common at $37.50 to $40 
i No. 2 common at $25 to $26.25. In satin walnut 
im) the chief demand is for inch No. 1 common, 








SLEEPING CAR AT BOTTOM OF GULCH. 


which is worth $27.50, but as sellers as a rule refuse to 
accept less than $30, business is restricted. Firsts and 
seconds are nominally priced at $37.50, but the demand 
for these goods is small. 

Port of London Charges. 

The matter which more than any other is exercising 
the attention of the trade is the new dues which the new 
port of London authorities purpose to impose on all 
wood goods entering the port, and which contains a num- 
ber of inconsistencies, notably on pitch pine and Amer- 
ican hardwoods, which will press very heavily upon ship- 
per and importer if enacted. The Timber Trade Federa- 
tion has the matter in hand, and will be represented at 
the public inquiry by the Board of Trade. 


TELEGRAM SAVES LIFE. 














Charles S. Smith, of the W. A. Messer Lumber Com- 
pany, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, returned 
last Friday from a six weeks’ trip to the Inland Empire 
and the Pacific coast, where he went to buy shop lumber 
for his company. While the terrific weather which tied 
up transportation in the West was responsible for his 
wasting a good deal of time, a telegram which he re- 
ceived to visit a firm in Leavenworth, Wash., was re- 
sponsible for Mr. Smith’s being alive today, he says, as 
it had been his intention to take the train which was 
caught by a snowslide and dumped into the gulch at 
Wellington, Wash. As it was, he was snowbound at 
Leavenworth for twelve days, and finally deciding that 
he had to get out, walked from Leavenworth to Scenic, 
a distance of forty-four miles, on snowshoes. This trip 
took him two days, three miles of which was through 
the Cascade tunnel, at the western portal of which is 
Wellington, the scene of the big snowslide. 

Mr. Smith was accompanied on his long walk by a 
mining engineer named F. C. Buckingham, who had trav- 
eled considerably in Alaska and was a good companion 
on such a trip. At Wellington Mr. Smith was a witness 
of the terrible damage done by the great slide which 
overturned the entire Great Northern train into the gulch 
250 feet below, in which wreck over 100 passengers were 
instantly killed. One of the illustrations herewith shows 
the sleeping car at the bottom of the gulch, from which 
were taken many bodies. This scene was photographed 
by Mr. Smith. Another view shows the method of trans- 
porting bodies from Wellington to Scenic, a distance of 
nine miles, Alaskan sleds were used, three men pulling 
and two men behind to hold the sleds back when going 
down grade. Mr. Smith is on the right of the picture. 
The third illustration shows two locomotives which. rolled 
down the embankment 200 feet. Back of these are two 
electric motors buried under 60 feet of snow. 

Mr. Smith said that this trip, which was his first to 
the Coast, was altogether too strenuous for a prosaic 
lumberman and that he was mighty glad to get back to 
his own fireside. He stated that all millmen on the 
Coast were optimistic and that they were having an ex- 
ceedingly good trade, most of which was shipped to the 
immediate territory. This trade was caused by the 
enormous demand from the large number of settlers who 
were locating in the irrigated country. 





CHARLES 8. SMITH; 
With W. A. Musser Lumber Company, Chicago. 











SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


There is as much business coming in at the leading 
sash and door manufacturing and distributing centers 
as the industry is equipped to handle easily. Inquiries 
for stock goods are in excellent volume at all points, 
which confirms the comments made early in the spring 
that retailers were preparing for a big trade. This has 
been going on for several months, and yet the demand 
of the retailers shows that they are discounting a nrach 
larger business than they had expected. In the way of 
millwork there is also a great abundance of orders and 
the odd-work departments of all manufacturing and dis- 
tributing concerns are full to overflowing. At no time 
within recent years has there been such a steadily heavy 
business as during the first quarter of the year. 

The wholesale trade of Chicago is at the maximum 
point of the year thus far and bids fair to increase dur- 
ing April. Wholesalers here are doing a tremendous 
business. There are those who say that there are enough 
orders already on their books to give them all the work 
they can get out for sixty days, and the number of 
orders and inquiries arriving by each mail affords no 
prospect of abatement. Stocks in the local warehouses 
are very well proportioned, but are not heavy, and many 
of the wholesalers are finding themselves unable to ship 
as promptly as the goods are needed, in which respect, 
however, they are doing fully as well as those in other 
centers. Under the strong pressure of demand prices 
have been maintained to the satisfaction of both branches 
of ihe industry. 

Carload prices has been the subject of discussion 
lately and some talk has been indulged-in regarding an 
advance on small lots, and it is likely that a slight ad- 
vance will appear within the coming month. The short- 
age of stocks and the well sustained demand will, it is 
believed, result in higher prices by natural methods in 
the near future. 

Building is now going on full swing in the Northwest, 
and it is an early season for the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul factories. They are hustling to get out old orders 
and are figuring extensively on new work. Orders are 
being taken now for special work on houses just being 
started and the retail yard trade is not as heavy as a 
while back, but the factories are all busy. 

The sash, door and blind factories are not pushed in 
the East, though they are doing a fair amount of busi- 
ness. Builders would expedite operations more but for 
the fact that money, though not exactly tight, is hardly 
offered on such terms as to make it easy. Still the de- 
mand for mill products is on the increase and the com- 
petition correspondingly lessened, so that prices are some- 
what better, with the outlook for further improvement in 
the returns decidedly promising. There is a rush again 
for millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., and if the wheels do not 
turn at a lively pace for awhile it will be because they 
are out of gear. With the eastern demand for doors good 
and Buffalo building so much in wood, the industry will 
go ahead much faster than it did last year. It improved 
steadily then, but it seems prepared to reach the top 
with a bound now. There is plenty of competition from 
the West, but the demand for millwork there is such 
reg price cutting ought not to be as great as it used 
to be. 

The sash and door dealers of St. Louis, Mo., won a 
signal victory this week in securing a continuance of 
prevailing freight rates to Texas conimon points in 
place of the contemplated raise of from 29 to 45 cents. 
The millwork trade at the Mound City has suffered 
a severe check as the result of the unsettled building 
conditions arising from impending labor strikes, but 
this condition is entirely local. In the surrounding 
territory the outlook in the building line is exceedingly 
bright. Special order work is still in the lead, but 
there has been considerable improvement in stock 
goods. Prices are in the air on glazed sash, owing to 
the glaziers’ strike. 

The window glass situation continues to show 
strength, and it would not surprise those who are keep- 
ing in close touch with the situation if a material 
curtailment of production would take place within 
the next few weeks. The amount of stocks at the 
different factories is not large and with the opening 
of the building season a heavy demand is anticipated; 
therefore it would seem as though it were a good time 
to place orders for glass at the prices now obtaining, as 
later in the season orders hardlv will be filled at as 
low a figure. 

































METHOD OF TRANSPORTING BODIES. 










TWO MOGULS “AT REST.” 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


Coming Conventions. 


April 5-6-7—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla. 

April 19-20—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

— 12-14—Lumbermen's Association of Texas, San An- 
tonio. 

May 5—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Pontchartrain hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

May 18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Subject to change by the board of di- 
rectors. 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Hotel Seelbach, Louisville, Ky. 

July 18, 19 and 20—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Detroit. 


ALABAMA-WEST FLORIDA MANUFACTURERS’ 
NEXT MEETING. 
The April meeting of the Alabama-West Florida Lum- 


ber Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the 
Exchange hotel, Montgomery, Ala., Tuesday, April 19. 








NEW YORK TO HAVE CEMENT SHOW. 

As a result of the success of the annual cement show 
held recently in Chicago, the Cement Products Exhibition 
Company is making plans to hold a similar exhibition 
in New York city. Madison Square Garden has been 
leased for the exhibition from December 14 to December 
20, 1910. Many of the firms that exhibited at Chicago 
have signified their intention of making similar displays 
at the New York show. 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION. 

The next meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association will be held in the Seminole hotel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., April 5, at 10:30 a. m. A further report 
will be made of the Southern Pine Inspection Bureau 
committee, and other important matters will come before 
the meeting. Manufacturers are urged to be present 
with reports of conditions at their mills. Reservations 
should be made in advance, as winter travel is still 
great. 


MISSISSIPPI PINE ASSOCIATION CHANGES 
DA 








[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Harttiespure, Miss., March 30.—Owing to the fact 
that the meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held at New Orleans April 
19 and 20, the date of the annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Pine Association, set for the same day at the 
Hattiesburg hotel, this city, has been changed to May 3. 
There will be an all-day session, with Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation in the evening. A very interesting program has 
been arranged and a large attendance is expected. 





NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ CONVENTION. 


New Orteans, La., March 28.—Plans for the enter- 
tainment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation next month are being whipped into shape by the 
committee named by the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, whose delegates to the National’s 
annual last year tendered the invitation. The committee 
is composed of John A. Bruce, chairman; R. H. Down- 
man, Capt. John Dibert, S. M. Bloss and Frank B. 
Williams. The entertainment program is not so exten- 
sive as it would have been had not the officers of the 
National vetoed anything that might call the members 
away from the business sessions. These gentlemen re- 
quested that there be no entertainment for the men dur- 
ing the daylight hours of Tuesday or Wednesday. The 
following tentative program has been arranged upon that 
understanding. It is incomplete and subject, of course, 
to change: 

Tuesday, April 19, at 2 p.m. Pedestrian trip for the 
visiting ladies through the French quarter. On this 
expedition points of interest will be visited that must of 
necessity be explored on foot. 

Wednesday, April 20, at 11:30 a. m. Auto trip for 
the ladies around New Orleans, including a trip through 
the French quarter and visits to show places, parks etc., 
with a luncheon and reception at the Country Club. 

Wednesday at 7 p.m. Dinner dance given to members 
and their ladies. Place not yet designated. 

Thursday, April 21. ‘Trip for members and their 
ladies by special train to Garyville, La., where they will 
be the guests of the Lyon Cypress Lumber Company. 
The company’s plant will be visited, methods of cypress 
lumbering inspected and explained and there will be a 
trip into the woods on a special train provided by the 
hosts, for the purpose of witnessing logging operations. 
The return to New Orleans will be by special train 
Thursday afternoon or evening. 


Outline Business Program. 


The complete program of the annual convention of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to 
be held at New Orleans, La., April 19-20, is not ready 
for distribution but an outline of it is given herewith: 


APRIL 19—10 A. ™. 
Opening proceedings. . 

Roll call. 

Credentials. 

Addresses and reports of officers. 

Reports of standing committees etc. 

Reports of affiliated associations. ; 

Address by a representative of the national administration. 

“Timberland Taxation”—Prof. Fred Rogers Fairchild, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


APRIL 19—2 P. M. 


Address, ‘“‘The Problem of Private Forestry’—Hon. Henry 
Solon Graves, forester. 


Symposium—tTrade relations and conditions. 

EHight-minute prepared addresses. This part of the pro- 
gram is not complete, but will probably include the following 
speakers: H. M. Graham, Brinson, Ga.; W. M. Stillwell, 
Savannah, Ga.; BE. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va.; Fred R. Bab- 
cock, Pittsburg, Pa.; R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.; C. A. 
Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis.; J. E. Rhodes, St. Paul, Minn.; J. Lewis Thompson, 
Houston, Tex.; J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash.; D. B. 
Skinner, San Francisco, Cal.; George X. Wendling, San 
Francisco, Cal. Other prominent Jumbermen are expected 
to take part in this program. 

APRIL 20—9:30 A. of. 

Utilization of waste in forest and mill—Capt. J. B. White. 

“The Box Industry and Its Relation to Lumber Consump- 
tion’”—By a representative of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers. 

“Forest Fire Prevention and Control”—By a Pacific coast 
representative. 

Lumber finance from the banker’s standpoint. 

APRIL 20—2 P. M. 

“Future of Stumpage and Lumber Values’—By James D. 
Lacey, of Chicago and New Orleans. 

Reports of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

Election of officers ete. 

Adjournment. 


A program of entertainment is being arranged but 
can not be announced as this time. 


Delegates to the Convention. 

CuicaGo, March 31.—The following list includes the 
names of delegates from the various lumber associations 
to the annual convention of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at New Orleans, La., April 19 
and 20, to date: 

NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS—(8). 

William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NORTHERN HBPMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS—(4). 

W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis. 

Charles A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. 

A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. 

WISCONSIN HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN’S—(3). 
II. Pardoe, Wausau, Wis. 
K. Finney, Marshtield, Wis. 
I’, McMillan, McMillan, Wis. 

YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS— (18). 

H. Foster, Malvern, Ark. 
S. Crossett, Davenport, lowa. 
H. Clapp, jr., Warren, Ark. 
A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 
- R. Gilchrist, Laurel, Miss. 
Lewis ‘Thompson, Houston, Tex. 
Davidson, Houston, Tex. 
V. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa. 
. D. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 
John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. 

N. W. Mcteod, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. W. Martin, xellow Pine, La. 

George Lock, Westlake, La. 

S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala. 

Ed A. Hauss, Century, Fla. 

E. P. Denkman, Hammond, La. 

GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL—(6) 

H. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga. 

William Bb. Stiliwell, Savannah, Ga. 

J. B. Conrad, Glenwood, b'la. 

H. M. Granam, Brinson, Ga. 

C. E. Melton. 

KE. C. Harroil, Tifton, Ga. 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE—(6). 

E. B. Wright, Boardman, N. C. 

lra Johnson, Norfolk, Va. 

J. T. Deal, Norroik, Va. 

Rk. J. Camp, branklin, Va. 

k. C. Fospurgh, Nortolk, Va. 

R. H. Morris, Norfolk, Va. 

HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 

STATES— (4). 

R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 

kK. H. Vansant, Asniand, Ky. 

W. A. Gilchrist, Mempunis, ‘Tenn. 

George K. W. Luenrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fk. . Gary, Turrell, Ark. 

PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION—(12). 

J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash. 

W. H. boner, Everett, Wash. 

Victor H. Beckman, Seattie. 

MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS—(4), 

I, L. Richardson, Alpena, Mich. 

Bruce Odell, Cadillac, Mich. 

W. C. Hull, ‘traverse City, Mich, 

John C. Koss, bay City, Mich, 

SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON LUMBER MANUFACTURERS—(5). 

W. C. Miles, Globe. 

C. A. Doty, Doty. 

J. E. Witiiams, Centralia. 

W. R. Ditiey, Little falls, 

J. G. Startup, Seattle. 

T. H. MacLaiferty, secretary, Tenino. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS— (5). 

(List not received.) 

OREGON & WASHINGTON LUMBER MANUFACTURERS—(6). 

G. K. Wentworth, 208 La Salle street, Chicago. 

A. B. Hammond, San Francisco, Cal. 

J. W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Cc. F. Latimer, Ashiand, Wis. 
B. C. Miles, Salem, Ore, 
E. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil, Ore. 
WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS—(5). 


William Deary, Potlatch, Ida. 
John R. Toole, Missoula, Mont. 
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ARKANSAS ‘‘SUNK LANDS’’ TO BE OPENED. 
Litre Kock, ARK., March 28.—Guy W. Caron, regis- 
trar of the land otnce, has issued a notice that is im- 
portant as touching entry in the noted ‘‘sunk lands’’ 
of eastern Arkansas, including parts of Greene, Craig- 
head and Poinsett counties. ‘Ché lands have been held 
to be government lands, and will be opened to entry as 
soon as the government plats are completed, which will 
be some time during the summer of 1910. No entries 
can be made before that time. The lands include much 
valuable timber land, but will be opened to homestead 
and can not be taken first hand by timber companies. 


Convention Reports. 


HARDWOOD GRADING RULES. 


Copy of the revised grading rules of the Hardwood 


Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, a 
amended at the eighth annual meeting of the organizatio 
held at Cincinnati January 31, has been received at thi 


office. The new rules contain sales code and inspectioi 
rules, and have been amended so as to include the rule: 
for grading all classes of dimension material and vehicle 
stock, making it the most complete and comprehensiy= 


treatise ever put forth. 


Copies of the rules will be furnished upon application 


to Lewis Doster, secretary of the association, Fir: 
National Bank building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HUMBOLDT MANUFACTURERS ELECT 
OFFICERS. 


Eureka, CaL., March 26.—Following are the newiy 
elecfed officers of the Humboldt Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association: 

President—H. W. Jackson. 

Vice president—N. H. Falk, 

Secretary—A. C. Tibbetts. 

Directors—J. Neighbor, William Carson, N. H. Falk, H. 


W. Jackson, HB. A. Blocklinger, J. M. Carson and Thomas 
Cotter. 


DETROIT LUMBERMEN’S CLUB IN MONTHLY 
MEETI 





GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 30.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club held its March meeting last evening, the business 
session being preceded by a supper. President F. 1. 
Nichols, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company, pre- 
sided, and twenty-six members were present. FE. M. 
Holland, of the Stearns Company, Ludington, was pres- 
ent as a guest and spoke. The session was largely taken 
up with a discussion of local political affairs and the 
issues of the coming election. Walter C. Winchester, of 
Winchester & Daniels, who has recently returned from 
an extended trip through the Panama country, gave an 
interesting account of conditions in the canal zone. 





SOUTH DAKOTA RETAILERS MEET. 


Sioux Fauus, 8. D., March 24.—The annual meeting 
of the South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa-, 
tion held today was an interesting and successful meet- 
ing, although the attendance was not as large as usual. 
Owing to the absence of the president, W. R. Wood, 
Secretary F. S. Vaughn called the meeting to order 
and Mark A. Miller, of Sioux Falls, was made tem- 
porary chairman and he presided at the different sessions. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer showed thie 
association to be in a flourishing condition. Short ad- 
dresses on live topics were made by I. C. Kroh, of 
Yankton, Robert Burns, of Mitchell, J. W. Smith, of 
Yankton, and E. J. Mannix, of Sioux Falls. The annual 
dues were reduced from $2 to $1 a year. Election of 
officers resulted as follows: 

President—W. R. Wood, Parker. 

Vice president—J. S. Daniels, Mitchell. 

Secretary-treasurer—F. 8. Vaughn, Yankton. 

The social feature of the convention was a banquet 
in the evening at the Cataract hotel. C. H. Ross was 
toastmaster and short talks were made by Robert Burns, 
of Mitchell, R. M. Baker, of the Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., C. L. Dotson, E. J. Mannix, of 
Sioux Falls, and Ben R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who is popular among lumbermen for his talks on 
salesmanship. 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD OFFICERS IN SESSIONS. 


The executive committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association met Thursday, March 24, at the 
offices of the secretary in the Rector building, Chicago, 
and took up the matter of foreign inspection. It was 
also shown that the membership from January 12, 1910, 
had increased twenty-three. Those present were: 
Oliver O. Agler, of Chicago, president; Earl Palmer, 
Paducah, Ky.; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Pa.; Gus 
A. Landeck, Milwaukee, Wis.; F. A. Diggins, Cadillac, 
Mich., and F, F. Fish, secretary. 

A general meeting of the inspection rules commi'- 
tee was held on March 24 and 25. This was the first 
meeting of the committee since June 10, 1909, Tho: 
present were: John H. Pritchard and J. M. Dicksoi, 
Memphis, Tenn.; E. R. Mengle, Louisville, Ky.; E. L. 
Edwards, Dayton, Ohio; D. F. Clark, Minneapoli 
Minn., and E. J. Young, Madison, Wis. Only tw 
members were absent, one of whom, Hugh MeLai! 
was kept away by illness; and the other was J. M. 
Card, who is on a western trip with his wife. / 

The time was spent in threshing out suggestion: 
offered to the chairman at the Detroit convention, an: 
was most harmonious in every respect. A committec 
from the National Wagon Manufacturers’ Association 
was present the last day and a conference on boxboard 
wagon stock took place. 








Japanese manufacturers are planning to make Chi- 
cago the distributing point in the United States for 
many oriental products and have appealed to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce through the commer- 
cial bodies of Osaka and other cities to aid them in 
their project. They have been selling to this country 
through export commission men but believe they can 
more advantageously trade through the medium of 
Chicago jobbers on account of the central location 
and commercial prominence of this city. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER & SASH & DOOR SALESMEN. 


cession of the Auxillary Associations Discussed in Detail—Officers for the New Fiscal Year; President Gordon Re-elected—Address List to Be Printed. 


.e seventh annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen was called to 
order at the Hotel Brevoort, Chicago, Ill., at 2 p. m., 
Murch 80, by the president, P, A. Gordon, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The minutes of the last annual meeting 
re. t by the secretary, J. L. Peck, were approved. 

‘he report of the treasurer showed total receipts of 
the year $152; disbursements, $5.90; on hand, $146.10. 

‘he president called the attention of the delegates to 
the faet that the Union association had withdrawn from 
the National and that the question of withdrawal from 
the National association had been brought up at the last 
mecting of the Michigan association. At the convention 
of ihe Michigan association the question was put in the 
form of a motion and was about to be voted on when 
it was decided to appoint delegates to the National 
mecting with full power to act on the question of with- 
drawal after having met and consulted with delegates 
from other auxiliary associations. 

irwin Earl said the discussion at the last meeting of 
the Michigan association concerned the benefits derived 
by that association from its membership in the National. 
He said that the Michigan association in three years had 
received not more than three letters from the National 
association, and when the question came up the motion 
was put to withdraw from the National association, The 
motion was about to be put to a vote, but instead the 
delegates were authorized to decide the question at the 
National meeting. 

Mr. Earl said that he personally thought it was not 
the proper thing to withdraw and believed that member- 
ship in the National association was desirable. The 
Michigan association appointed a committee to write to 
the different associations to get opinions as to continuing 
members of the National association, but that the com- 
mittee had made no report. 

The president asked the secretary if he had heard any- 
thing from the Michigan committee, and the secretary 
replied that he had not. 

Harry Roy, delegate from the Southern association, 
said that he had received a letter from the Michigan 
association the morning that he left for this convention. 
He said that if the Michigan association had had any 
trouble and needed help the National association would 
have given the help. There are many things beside finan- 
cial affairs in which the National association could help. 

P. F, Ahrens, from the Northwestern association, said 
that at the annual meeting of his association the sub- 
ject of withdrawing from the National association was 
just mentioned, but that the feeling was unanimously in 


favor of remaining in the association. The Northwestern 
had decided to stay with the association and to do all 
that it could to make it a success. 


Secretary Peck said the subject of withdrawing from 
the National was not brought up at the last meeting of 
the Central association. He had received a very good 
letter from Secretary Bartell, of the Union association, 
regarding the withdrawal of that association, and he 
said that the withdrawal was not due to a feeling on the 
part of that association that the officers of the National 
assoviation had not been attending to their duty. Mr. 
Peck pointed out the fact that in order for the National 
assvviation to do good work and benefit the various 
auxiliary associations, those associations would have to 
cooperate with the National. He said that since the 


Withdrawal of the Union association he had had a talk 
Witt N. L, Hayward, of that association, and Mr. Hay- 
war! said that he did not know of the withdrawal of the 
asscciation until after it had occurred, and if he had 
kno-n the subject was coming up certainly would have 


attended the meeting and fought it. 
- Peck pointed out that through the influence of the 


Na'.onal association commissions had been increased from 
So « car to 35 cents a thousand. President Gordon said 
t] ome salesmen still were selling at $5, but they 
th lves were to blame for it. 

this point President Gordon appointed a creden- 
4a:s committee consisting of P. F. Ahrens, of the 
Noi. western association; E. H. MacKenzie, of the Cen- 
tra! sociation; Harry Roy, of the Southern association, 
an. \. 8. Corse, of the Michigan association. The creden- 
tia‘: committee found that the Southern association was 
ent. od to two delegates, the Central association to six, 


the Northwestern association to six and the Michigan 
assciation to four. 
- Ahrens said that it was his understanding that all 
present would have the same rights on the floor 
‘S ‘‘e delegates, and this was accepted as the sense of 
the eeting. The secretary called for the report of the 
Coninittee on Kansas City and St. Louis territory. Chair- 
's MacKenzie, of that committee, said that he had not 
anything with the matter. He went to Kansas City 
st. Louis and made an appointment to meet in St. 
's, but at the place of meeting only two persons were 


Present and they did not form an association. 
© secretary said that Messrs. Peck and Griffith were 
appointed a committee to attend the retail dealers’ con- 


veiion at Kansas City. Mr. Griffith was unable to 
attend the meeting, but took the matter up with a Kan- 
sas City salesman with whom he was acquainted, but the 
salesman did not answer his letter. 

After the reading by the secretary of the formal with- 
“rawal of the Union association from the National the 
i of acceptance of the withdrawal was brought 
efore the meeting. President Gordon expressed the 
°pmion that it would be possible to get the Union asso- 
ciation back into the fold, and suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee to take the matter up. 

.Mr. Ahrens moved that action on the resolution of 
withdrawal be deferred until the next meeting of the 





National association and that a committee of two be 
appointed to take the matter up with the Union associa- 
tion. This motion was carried. The president appointed 
Maurice Hayward and Secretary J. L. Peck as a com- 
mittee. Mr. Ahrens suggested that doubtless a number 
of those present at the meeting would attend the next 
meeting of the Union association and it might be a good 
thing for the president to defer the appointment of a 
committee until he knew who would attend the Union 
convention. Finally it was decided that all members of 
the National association in attendance. at the Union meet- 
ing should be constituted members of a committee to 
work to get the Union association back into the National. 

President Gordon referred again to the Kansas City 
territory and suggested that Ransom Griffith be appointed 
a committee to take the matter up. Mr. Roy suggested 
C. A. Pratt, of Kansas City; Mr. Leaming suggested 
Harry W. Walker. The president therefore appointed 
these three as members a committee to induce the Kansas 
City association to join the National. 

Mr. Wheeler moved that the meeting proceed to the 
election of officers and the motion was carried. It was 
moved that a nominating committee consisting of one 
member from each association be appointed. 

The president appointed the following: 

Irwin Earl, Michigan association; Harry Roy, southern 
association; H. S. Wheeler, Central association, and P. F. 
Ahrens, Northwestern association. 

This committee reported as nominees the following: 

President—P. A. Gordon. 

First vice president—Ransome Griffith. 

Second vice president—Robert Blackburn. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. L. Peck. 

Mr. Ahrens, chairman of the committee, explained that 
the purpose of nominating the same officers for the ensu- 


ing year was to express the confidence of the association 
in those officers, and as an evidence that the National 
association felt that its officers throughout the last year 
had done their duty with respect to promoting the inter- 
ests of the National association membership. 

It was moved that the report of the committee be 
accepted and that the secretary be instructed to cast the 
vote of the convention for the business and accordingly 
the nominees were declared elected. 

President Gordon expressed his thanks for the indorse- 
ment. He felt that it was particularly gratifying, inas- 
much as he did not wish to quit under fire. Secretary Peck 
said that he did not seek the position as secretary, but 
was prevailed upon by Mr. Gordon to accept it. 

Mr. Ahrens offered the following resolution: 

We believe it to be a great benefit to this association, as 
well as the auxiliary associations and the trade generally, 
to have a printed list of members, and we therefore recom- 
mend to auxiliary associations that they print a list of 
their members with their addresses, 

This resolution was adopted by the convention. 

The governing board of the National association is 
made up of a member from each of the auxiliary associa- 
tions. The delegates from the various associations re- 
ported members for the ensuing year as fo,lows: 

Southern association—Frank 8. Council, Jackson, Mich. 

Michigan association—Frank K. Follansbee, py Mich. 
— association—Scott W. Chambers, Hudson, 

Central association—Ernest C. Leaming, Chicago. 

Mr. Ahrens moved that the thanks of the association be 
extended to the lumber press for its many courtesies. 
The motion was carried, as was his motion that a vote 
their faithful services during the last year. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





SHIFTING OF POSITIONS OF 


NEW SECRETARY FOR THE AMERICAN LUMBER 
TRADES CONGRESS. 


When A. B. Wastell resigned his position as secre- 
tary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, he also tendered his resignation of 
the secretaryship of the American Lumber Trades Con- 
gress. This vacancy has occasioned John F. Bruce, of 
Strader, La., president of the association, some con- 
cern, but the forest of humans contained many excel- 
lent pieces of timber and one of these has been diseov- 
ered and shortly will take charge of the secretary- 
ship of the Trades congress. The voice of this gentle- 
man has been heard in association meetings in the 
past, particularly where retail lumbermen were gath- 
ered. He has been actively identified with newspaper 
work, having conducted a ‘‘realm of the retailer’’ 
department for the Mississippi Valley Lumberman for 
many years. The name, C. H. Ketridge, will probably 
prove illuminating. Mr. Ketridge has been a retail 
lumberman, association worker and scribe and he is 
familiarly and lovingly known as ‘‘Kit.’’ He is fond 
of delving into the intricacies of association and trade 
affairs. His close study and investigation have placed 
at his command such a thorough knowledge of trade 
problems that he is enabled to speak authoritatively 
and to the point on questions which are the joint con- 
cern of manufacturers and retailers. 


— 


ASSOCIATION WORKER TO MOVE WEST. 

The Illinois Lumber & Masons’ Supply Association 
has niade an important accession in securing the ser- 
vices of George Wilson-Jones, of Utica, N. Y., secretary 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, as assistant to Secretary George W. Hotch- 
kiss, of Evanston. Mr. Jones will move to Chicago May 
1 and take up the duties of his new office, and has ten- 
dered his resignation to the New York association. He 
will be able to relieve Mr. Hotchkiss of many of the 
burdens of the secretary’s office, which have grown 











Cc. H. KETRIDGR, SEC- 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES. 


steadily year by year with the increasing importance and 
activities of the large and growing Illinois association. 

Mr. Jones is one of the best known retail association 
secretaries in the country. He was made secretary of 
the New York State Association in March, 1901, at which 
time that organization had 72 members. Since that time 
its membership has increased to 350, with every prospect 
of another increase this year. Before taking up associa- 
tion work he had practical experience as a lumberman 
as an employee of Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co., of 
Utica. His experience, conservatism and other qualifi- 
cations eminently fit him for his new position. 





NEW SECRETARIES APPOINTED. 


R. 8. Kellogg, for many years identified with the 
Forest Service as assistant forester, is taking charge 
of the secretaryship of the Wisconsin Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Kellogg 
is well known to the lumber fraternity of the United 
States, having appeared before many of the important 
association meetings and being the author of a num- 
ber of pamphlets and brochures on various phases of 
forestry and lumber. He has devoted his service to 
the lumber branch of the work of the Forest Service 
and in this way has laid an excellent foundation 
which should enable him to carry on the duties of his 
new office to the general satisfaction and betterment 
of the organization with which he is now identified. 


B. N. Hayward, of Columbus, Ohio, has been appoint- 
ed secretary of the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers, to succeed H, 8. Adams, who has held the 
position for a number of years. At the last conven- 
tion of the associatien Mr. Adams announced that he 
would not be a candidate for reélection, but con- 
sented to serve until a successor should be appointed, 
and this appointment has just been made. The goal 
of the association for 1910 is: ‘‘Every retailer a 
member, every wholesaler a supporter, and the ethical 
rights of each known and respected.’’ 
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TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION. 


Details Previously Not Published—The President’s Terse, Live Address—Conditions Shown by the Secretary’s Report—High- Percentage of Attendanc:. 


In the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 
30, appeared a telegraphic report of the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association. 
Besides the customary formalities the program included 
the address of President Fosburgh, the report of Sec- 
retary Morris and an address by Thomas P. Ivey, of 
South Conway, N. H. 


President’s Address. 


The address of President Fosburgh though brief 
points out in an effective manner the practical benefits 
of organized effort. The address follows: 


In coming together today in our annual meeting it may 
not be amiss for me to call your attention to the fact that 
it marks the twenty-first anniversary of the North Carolina 
Pine Association. 

When we look back at the trials and vicissitudes which 
it has encountered and successfully passed through in this 
long period of years, we can not but feel a certain amount 
of pride for this grand old organization. 

While we have not in the past accomplished all that we 
could have wished, there can be no question that this asso- 
ciation has been a power for good, and the benefits which 
the lumber trade in general throughout the North Carolina 
pine territory has received from our work have been many 
times in excess of the time, money and efforts which our 
members have expended in maintaining and keeping up this 
organization. During all these years we have also had our 
pleasures and our sorrows, the former when we have gath- 
ered at our annual dinners as we shall do tonight, and the 
latter when the grim reaper has invaded our ranks and 
taken from us men whom we have through our connection 1n 
the work of this association learned to honor, respect and 
admire. All of us must only too keenly realize this today 
by the absence of R. H. Cohn, one of the most loyal sup- 
porters, energetic workers and wisest counsellors which ths 
association ever has had. Within the last year he has been 
called from his earthly labors, and in his death our sorrow 
will find its only solace in the many and lasting recollec- 
tions of this genial, kindly friend, companion and coworker. 

Results of Political Agitation. 

Passing on to the conditions prevailing in the North Caro- 
lina pine industry at the present time, I think we will all 
agree that indications of an increased demand and stronger 
prices, which looked so promising at our semiannual meet- 
ing in October, have not been realized to .any material 
extent. his, 1 think, can be attributed in no small degree 
to the continued agitation at Washington, which has been 
keeping the railroads and other large business interests in a 
condition of uncertainty as to the future. Excepting steel, 
iron and coal, no other industry in this country is so largely 
dependent upon the railroads for its prosperity as the lumber 
business. Prior to the 1907 panic the railroads of this 
country were the consumers of from 25 to 30 percent 
of all the lumber produced in the United States. Since 
that time their purchases have been limited to absolute 
requirements, and have been very recently informed 
by well posted railroad officials that during the last 
two and a half years they have not been using more 
than 50 percent of the lumber which they did prior to 
that time. With a total annual production of 40,000,- 
000,000 feet in the entire country in 1907 and 25 percent or 
10,000,000,000 feet per annum consumed by the railroads, 
it would appear that the shrinkage in the railway consump- 
tion of lumber in the last two and a half years has been 
equal to 12% percent of the total annual production of 
lumber in the United States. 

The statistics compiled by the clearing house of the Yellow 
Pine association show that for months the output of the 
mills represented has averaged about 30 reent less than 
the normal capacity. The same ratio of decrease doubtless 
will apply to every lumber producing section of the country. 
We all know that lumber is selling as low today as it was 
two years ago. We also know that the cost of its produc- 
tion has not been reduced, but on the contrary will more 
than likely oh an average show an advance. Now, let us 
take as an example a mill having a normal cutting capacity 
of 100,000 feet a day, which costs its operator $14 a million 
feet to produce. He is obliged to reduce his output 12% 
percent or to 87,500 feet a day. In doing this he is required 
to employ the same labor and incur the same expense as 
when running his mill at its full capacity. The result is a 
loss of $2 a thousand feet on the day’s operation. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that if the entire lumber business of the 
country has during the last two and one-half years suffered 
a loss in this railroad trade of 12% percent of its normal 
output, it has cost and is still costing lumbermen of the 
United States a loss of $70,000,000 a year. 

No portion of this enormous amount is being saved or 
returned to the consumers of lumber, to labor, or the people 
generally. It is an outright, absolute loss and is staggering 
to contemplate. Does it not therefore seem high time that 
some steps should be taken to arouse our people to the 
wanton waste of the nation’s wealth and resources which 
already has occurred, and which will inevitably continue 
unless the government and our politicians speedily terminate 
the unreasonable crusade which they have been waging on 
the railroad interests of our country? 

Outside of this shrinkage in our railway trade, the out- 
look for the future seems promising. During the last three 
weeks a most gratifying increase in the volume of orders 
has been manifest. At the same time, prices have been 
slowly but surely moving upward, and the outlook for the 
future is more promising than for a long time. With the 
coming of warm weather in the North, which now is at 
hand, I feel that we may confidently look forward to fairly 
satisfactory conditions in our business during the remainder 
of 1910. ‘The reports of our secretary and treasurer will 
show the affairs of the association to be in a most healthy 
condition and I feel sure will be most gratifying to one 
and all of our members. 

As it doubtless will tax our time pretty closely to transact 
all the business coming before the meeting today, I will not 
infringe further upon your good nature. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The report of Secretary Morris reveals the need of 
greater codperation on the part of members, but at the 
same time shows the important results obtainable 
through associated effort. It follows: 


A report covering the work of our association for the 
last year is herewith submitted. In the matter of mem- 
bership we stand about even, having about eighty mem- 
bers. During the last year we have lost six members by 
resignation. During this period we have received twelve 
new members. I regret the necessity of reporting that 
eight members have not complied with the bylaws on 
account of the nonpayment of assessments for a period of 
more than three months, thus placing themselves to 
be dropped from the membership of this association. 


Inspection. 


One hundred and eighty claims have been investigated 
during the year, at an average cost of $11.59 each. 
Ninety-five inspections were made at the mills, and in 
this connection it might be well to speak of the high 
order of grading which has been resorted to for the last 


year or more, brought about no doubt by competition and 
lack of demand. It seems to be pretty generally believed 
that the market will be active this season and there 
should be something done to reéstablish grades more con- 
sistent with our rules of inspection. 


Freight Claims. 

We have had very fair success in ee | our claims 
settled against railroads for overcharges in rate and 
weight and would especially call attention of our mem- 
bers to this department. he charges are nominal, just 
about sufficient to cover the expense of handling. We 
do not figure on making it an earning proposition but 
simply to aid our members, who in a great many in- 
stances are not equipped to handle these claims. We 
keep in touch with the claim agents of different roads 
and have forms of our own, which makes the operation 
to us simple and economical. We would be glad to have 
our members avail themselves of this department. 


Rate Book. 


You probably have noticed that our rate book, fifth 
edition, is issued on an improved principle which gives 
at a glance the routing and delivering roads named 
therein. In this late issue we have embodied rates from 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia points to 
Norfolk, showing the names of initial lines. All correc- 
tions and changes occurring in rates are covered at regu- 
lar intervals by supplements and all members and sub- 
scribers to this rate book have free access to this office 
when in need of rate information or any business coupled 
with this department. We wish especially to call your 
attention to supplements because of the fact that a num- 
ber of very important changes have occurred recently 
and a larger number of points are now taking rates than 
heretofore published. 

Market Report. 


The market report of August 17, 1909, which was re- 
affirmed at the semiannual meeting in October, has been 
meeting with an active demand the last forty days, many 
users of same coming back the second or third time for 
supply. We look upon this demand as a barometer to 
some extent of trade conditions. The amount of general 
information in these handy little pamphlets makes them 
especially desirable and, the cost being exceedingly low, 
the trade do not hesitate to send for them. 


Grading Rules. 


Another encouraging sign of the times is the large 
demand for our grading rules. We have been called upon 
by the lumber trade generally, forestry schools, railroad 
purchasing agents and others identified with lumber 
and kindred interests for these rules. Our membership 
also has been sending for them, and I want to say that 
while these rules are 5 cents a copy, they are absolutely 
tree to our members and we would like to have them in 
the hands of every inspector at the mills. 


Statistics. 


We have succeeded in getting together some statistics 
which I think will prove interesting. They are about as 
accurate as they can well be, as they are to a large extent 
from actual figures obtained. The mills of the North 
Carolina Pine Association shipped during 1909 about 700,- 
000,000 feet of pine lumber. Our actual figures show 
669,569,823 feet. By estimating as far as was consistent 
the amount of lumber shipped by mills not reporting, we 
feel safe in setting the amount at 700,000,000 feet. An 
estimate of kiln dried mills, not members of the associa- 
tion, is placed at about .400,000,000 feet. 

On February 17 circular No. 467, with a return postal 
card upon which to note the cut of pine lumber for 1909, 
was sent to 185 manufacturers of pine lumber rating 
$25,000 or more. We got in return forty-seven returns 
giving the desired information. Five of these letters 
were returned to the writer. Twenty-four of these an- 
swers were to the effect that they were not running dur- 
ing 1909, out of business etc. One hundred and nine of 
these requests were ignored, evidently, no returns having 
been made. This will give you some idea of the diffi- 
culty of getting information that is of greatest impor- 
tance to the North Carolina pine business. These forty- 
seven mills reporting cut 291,617,967 feet. Out of this 
total, 176,686,071 feet was from mills that we know are 
kiln dried operations. The other thirty-four mills, re- 
porting 114,931,896 feet, were air dried operations. When 
the importance of our industry is considered it is incon- 
cievable why information of this character is withheld. 
In sending out this circular we used every possible means 
to make it absolutely no troubie to the recipients, simply 
the placing of a few figures on a postal card prepared 
for the purpose, and the mailing of same; that was all. 
I may be wrong, but I believe that there is not another 
line of busines or trade in existence so indifferent in 
matters pertaining to business as some of our millmen. 
They only bar themselves from profit when they do so. 
Surely if we are in possession of the essentials that 
make up the lumber business, it puts us in much better 
position to meet the questions that arise in everyday 
affairs. If we know how much lumber we have on hand 
we are better able to figure with supply and demand, 
prices and other features that enter the trade. Take 
for instance certain items of stock—the case of 10-inch 
box is a good one. It was discovered short early in the 
spring, prices became firm, then very firm, and the first 
thing we knew 10-inch box, air dried or kiln dried—it 
made no difference—was selling at $15.50 f. o. b. Norfolk. 
Now I trust at least our members will give us informa- 
tion relative to such matters whenever called upon. It is 
all compiled for your good and it is about the only way 
we can determine what is doing along these lines. 


Employment Bureau. 


Our employment bureau, we believe, has done some 
very good work for our members the last year. While 
I presume all members are familiar with this branch 
of the service, I want to say that this is handled without 
expense to you and we would like to have our members 
avail themselves of this department whenever they find 
it necessary. We endeavor to keep reliable, high class 
labor on our register, and in the event we are mistaken 
in this, and the member has not got what he expected, 
we naturally want to know it. This bureau takes in saw 
and planing mill superintendents, filers, sawyers, mill- 
wrights, inspectors, bookkeepers etc. 

Taking up matters generally, I have Suey omitted 
figures, as our treasurer has prepared a very concise 
re % 

t is gratifying to say that the North Carolina pine is 
in good condition. A very large proportion of our mem- 
bers have responded regularly in the matter of assess- 
ments and other attributes necessary for our existence. 
I find in my contact with the trade that the association 
stands for a great deal more than.many suppose. We 
have requests touching upon practically every subject 
making up the lumber business from all over the country 
for information. We are frequently called upon by manu- 
facturers not members for our inspector, indicating that 
we are known in a very important manner almost uni- 
versally. 

We want more members, ‘but we want business men 
at the same time. We are not after a big number, but 
we want effective organization—numbers do not always 
count. The North Carolina Pine Association, with its 


eighty or 100 members, thoroughly interested, would be a 
greater power and more effective than twice the numbcr 
made up of apathetic, disinterested people. In oth» 
words, a regiment of picked men can do more good aij 
hold a position infinitely better than three regiments of 
ef ~-7T ising t f 
may be a e surprising to many of you gentlem 

here to know that this is the twenty-first annual me “s 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association. I belicve 
there are two or three gentlemen present who were in at 
the beginning away back in 1889. Since that time «-- 
ganization has been the slogan of every industry that 
amounts to anything in this country, and we should ~ot 
be slow in strengthening this organization, especially is 
we are now twenty-one years old and have arrived at tie 
age of discretion, 

I hope that the next year will see solid gains in ey ry 
particular, but we want live timber. Prospects for good 
business and expansion of our trade will call for more 
work on the part of the secretary and his office. ‘Ve 
want to get out after inspection better than every before, 
I do not have to give you reasons for not having followed 
this business up closer. Conditions have caused m ny 
mills to make grades to suit their customers rather than 
hew to the lines laid down in our rules. All this shold 
be changed if it is possible. If our rules for grading and 
inspection are not right we should alter them. 

I sincerely hope the next year will see a realization of 
= St that is good for our members and the trade 
at large. 


REPORT OF STOCKS AND ORDERS ON HAND MARCH 
22, 1910. 
(31 members reporting.) 
ROUGH LUMBER. 
Stockon Orderson Surplus. Oversold, 








é hand, feet. hand, feet. feet. fect. 
Se Sr eae 5,531,500 3,681,000 1,850,000 ........ 
OS ary oie 4,457,000 2,632,500 1,824,500 ........ 
eee -..- 3,436,000 1,889,000 1,547,000 fetal 44 vk 
16,135,000 26,889,00 10,754,000 
- 4,308,000 
11,166,500 
DOCMw .0..656 39,602,000 59,608,500 5,222,000 25,228,500 


DRESSED LUMBER. 
Stock on Orderson Surplus. Oversold, 





5 hand, feet. hand, feet. Bs feet. 
No. 1 flooring.... 1,675,000 900,500 MEE. “Wave o 0:8 0ia 
No. 2 flooring.... 2,133,000 1,282,000 851,000 
No. 3 flooring.... 1,706,000 1,434,000 272,000 
No. 4 flooring.... 2,714,000 1,748,000 966,000 ........ 
No. 1 ceiling..... 2,711,000 1,269,000 1,442,000 ........ 
No. 2 ceiling..... 2,997,000 1,116,000 1,881,000 ........ 
No. 3 ceiling..... 1,224,000 1,274,000 ....... 50,500 
No. 4 ceiling..... 744,000 1,008,000 ....... 264,000 
No. 1 partition... 650,000 383,000 267,000 ........ 
No. 2 partition... 537,000 * ae 108,000 
No. 3 partition... 246,000 189,500 ree 
No. 4 partition... 101,500 os ere 58,500 
Roofers and D2S. 985,000 11,338,000 ..... -- 10,353,000 
u.C.&H.R.o.. i000 S08G.000 ....cc« 7,620,000 
PRC odo aps. eee s nae BOEOE. waraser 100,000 

Tetale 6.42% 18,893,500 30,937,500 6,510,000 18,554,000 


Thomas P. Ivey, forest engineer of South Conway, 
N. H., made an address on the subject of ‘‘A Forest 
Policy for the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast.’’ 
[The address appears on page 47.] 


The Attendance. 


The following is the list of members and their guests 
present at the meeting: 
EK. L. Akers, Lynchburg, Va., Akers Lbr. Co. 
H. W. Ambrose, Conway, S. C., Conway Lbr. Co. 
A. T. Baker, Edenton, N. C., Branning Mfg. Co. 
Charles L. Betts, Philadelphia, Pa., Chas. M. Betts & Co. 
B. Blades, New Bern, N. C., J. B. Blades Lbr. Co 
7 — Elizabeth City, N. C., Foreman-Blades 
abr. Co. 
L. Blizzard, Lynchburg, Va., Virginia-Carolina Lbr. Co. 
L. Camp, Franklin, Va., Camp Mfg. Co 
M. Camp, Franklin, Va., Camp Mfg. Co. 
D. Camp, Franklin, Va., Camp Mfg. Co. 
R. Camp, Franklin, Va., Camp Mfg. Co. 
G. Camp, Franklin, Va., Camp Mfg. Co. 
J. Camp, Franklin, Va., Camp Mfg. Co. 
J. Cherry, Charleston, S. C., North State Lbr. Co 
W. Clarke, Norfolk, Va., Roanoke R. R. & Lbr. Co. 
ortin Corwin, Jr., Edenton, N. C., Branning Mfg. Co. 
B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va. 
A. T. Crawford, Williamston, N. C., Dennis-Simmons 
Lbr. Co. 
Joseph T. Deal, Norfolk, Va. 
— A. Doscher, New York, N. Y., Doscher-Gardner 
(3) 


PIMOS pe 


George A. Doyle, Georgetown, 8S. C., Winyah Lbr. Cu 

W. G. Frost, New York, N. Y., White, Frost & Whit: 

E. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va., Fosburgh Lbr. Co. 

David Gibb, Ayden, N. C., Ayden Lbr. Co, 

John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va., Fosburgh Lbr. Co. 

W. E. Graves, Lynchburg, Va., Woodson & Graves 

N. R. Hamilton, Norfolk, Va., Norfolk Landmark. 

P. E. Hanbury, Edenton, N. C., Branning Mfg. Co. 

4 Harrington, Greensboro, N. C., South Atlantic Lbr. 
So. 

W. F. Harrison, Baltimore, Md., Greenleaf Johnson & Sn. 

W. P. Jackson, Salisbury, Md., Jackson Bros. Co. 

Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va., Greenleaf Johnson & Son. 

W. D. Johnston, Pittsburg, Pa., American Lbr. & Mfg. ‘0. 

William J. Jones, Norfolk, Va., Rowland Lbr. Co. 

Claude Kiser, Greensboro, N. C., South Atlantic Lbr. ‘ 0. 

George T. Leach, Washington, N. C., Eureka Lbr. Co. 

D. H. MacLean, Beloit, Wis., Berlin Machine Works. 

George E. Major, Hertford, N. C., Major & Loomis Co 

A. B. Morgan, Petersburg, Va., Wiley-Harker Lbr. Co 

W. L. Parsley, Wilmington, N. C., Hilton Lbr. Co. 

H. B. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., Jackson Bros. Co. 

Roper, Norfolk, Va., J. L. Roper Lbr. Co 

. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va., J. L. Roper Lbr. Co. 

. E. Rogers, Norfolk, Va., E. H. Barnes Co. 

. K. Scott, Norfolk, Va., Richmond Cedar Works. 

Lee Smith, Boston, Mass., S. A. Woods Machine Co 

Ray Swain, New York, N. Y., Swain, Allcock & Swain. 

. W. Tilgham, Wilson, N. C., Dennis-Simmons Lbr. ©». 

. E. Tuck, Baltimore, Md., Ryland & Brooks Lbr. Co. 

. P. Tunison, Beloit, Wis., Berlin Machine Works. 

. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va., Rowland Lbr. Co. 

. Underwood, Hertford, N. C., Albemarle Lbr. Co. 

. G. Underwood, Hertford, N. C., Albemarle Lbr. Co. 

. Y. Warner, Philadelphia, Pa., S. Y. Warner & Co. 

. M. Whaley, Norfolk, Va., Roanoke R. R. & Lbr. Co. 

enry Whelpton, Philadelphia, Pa., Owen M. Bruner C° 

A. Wilkinson, Belhaven, N. C., Belhaven Lbr. Co. 

. C. Williams, Washington, D. C., Southern Railway. 

P. Woodson, Lynchburg, Va., Woodson & Graves. 

. B. Wright, Boardman, N. C., Butters Lbr. Co. 

. H. Morris, Norfolk, Va., N. C. Pine Assn. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





PRESENTATION OF “A FOREST POLICY FOR FHE SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF COAST.” 


[Address of Thomas P. Ivey before the North Carolina Pine Association at Norfolk, Va., March 24.] 


it, through the courtesy of your association, I shall 


say iis evening will be neither new nor startling. It will 
be . statement of forest conditions as I have seen them in 
sou crn North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mis. ssippi and northern Florida. Further, I shall attempt 
to ut out the tendency of those conditions and to forecast 
the final results. Finally, I hope to suggest remedial 
me: ures that are practicable, and that, if applied, will 
mak continuous the lumber industry in the territory just 
out d. That territory is a large part of the area de- 
scri..d in physiography as the Coastal Plain. It begins in 
the .-ighborhood of Norfolk and follows the coast line, ex- 
tend’.g about 100 miles into the interior across the state 
of rth Carolina, and widening out still farther toward 
the .orth as we approach the Mississippi valley. Beyond 
the |}oundary what I shall have to offer for consideration 
may or may not apply. As I have not personally investi- 
gated forest conditions west of the Mississippi river, my 
sense of propriety does not permit me to venture to describe, 
explain or suggest action for what I have not seen. For 
whaicver may be the requirements of other professions, the 
forester must have eyes to see and must see with them be- 
fore he is justified in giving advice. 

[faving limited my field of discussion to a prescribed 
area, | want also to define my attitude toward forestry 
itse] I wish to state with all the emphasis that words 
can convey that I do not belong to that school of forestry 
which seeks to include under forestry every business in the 
United States, both on the surface of the land and beneath. 
In my mind, forestry has a definite and limited significance. 
‘Yo me forestry dees not mean the control of rivers, water- 
sites, irrigation and coal mining in Alaska. Those are all 
primarily problems of engineering and belong specifically to 


the civil, mining and hydroelectric engineer. 

What may have been the motives of those who entangled 
forestry with these subjects it would be of no profit to 
inquire now. But I will say that I think it has retarded 
the progress of forestry, in that the mind of the public has 
been diverted from the main issue, and years of discussion 
will be required to restore the public mind to a state of 
sanity on forestry. For we have reached a stage of belief 
in this country about water and forests that almost amounts 
to national human hydrophobia. And yct the question is 
simple enough to people in a calm state of mind, who are 
not afraid the world is going dry every time they hear a tree 
fall. lorests are the result and not the cause of rainfall. 


As to iloods, they always have been and always will be. 
Lewis and Clarke in their expedition from St. Louis to the 
Pacilic coast, and later General Fremont, encountered floods 
in districts where a tree never had been cut. The truth is, 
the forest floor is only one of several agencies that regulate 
the rate of runoff of surface water. All rainfall reaches 
a channel either by percolation or surface runoff, or by both 
avenucs. Jf the rainfall is so great that the earth can not 
absorb it and send it to open channels through subterranean 
sources, the surplus will reach open channel over the sur- 
face. Whenever this surplus is of flood proportions we 
will have floods, no matter what the cover is on the land. 


If we could regulate the rainfall, we could prevent floods. 
Since we can not do that, by far the cheapest and most 


practical method is to try to control the rainfall after it 
is in open channel. ‘This can be done by impounding the 
water: in artificial reservoirs on the upper reaches of the 
main ream. In the West we do this to hold back the 
wati for irrigation; why can not we do it in the East to 
hold jack the waters to prevent floods and to give a more 
unifov:; stream flow throughout the year? However, the 
only »oint in which the forester is interested in that whole 
dis« on about rainfall is this: The forester must know 
tha y area that does not receive an annual rainfall of 
twen': inches is not a forest area. Areas with less than 
twer nches of annual rainfall come under the head of 


desc 
Magnitude of the Lumber Industry. 
In foregoing remarks we have seen what is not within 


the \ince of forestry. According to the statistics for 
1905 » total value of the forest products in the United 
Stat: or that year amounted to $1,050,000,000. There are 
but e other industries in the United States of greater 
valu 1amely, food products, iron and steel and textile 
man tures. The purpose of forestry, therefore, first 
and . Should be to furnish a continuous supply of wood 
fiber r our wooden industries, among which of the first 
imp nce are over 31,000 saw mills with an output an- 
nua £ over 33,000,000,000 board feet, and a pay roll 
cari + More than half a million laborers. To preserve 


this 
furn 


at industry and to insure its life for the future 
es the only just ground upon which forestry can 
dema ( financial support of the state or nation. The aim 
of forestry is to make our forests self-supporting ; that is, 
to simply the yearly demand made upon them, and at the 
sume sime keep the forest principal intact. 


N since the timber rotation for even our rapid growing 
Specs requires 100 years, it becomes necessary for us as a 
nation always to be 100 years ahead in supply. When we 
Americans set out on our career of nationality we had to 
_ with the most munificent forest supply in the world. 

nse 


ge the term of a recent classification, we had in the 
- S''ning five great virgin forest types, namely, Northern, 
Soutnera, Central, Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast. This 
riginal forest occupied 850,000,000 acres with a stand of 
»,000,000,000 board feet. Four of these forest areas were 
of coniferous formation and one only, the Central, a hard- 
Wood formation. Up to date in our national life we have 
destroyed and used up this great forest area in such ex- 
Paap methods that we have left today only about 550,- 
came a acres with a stand of 2,500,000,000 board feet. 
we we all this may be classed as forest or wood land, it is 
on ne means all timber lands. Not more than 200,000,000 

res are mature forests; 250,000,000 acres are cut over 
and partially burned, but with still enough young growth 


to produce a fair crop; about 100,000,000 acres have been 
so severely burned and cut that only a scrubby growth is 
left, fit for firewood only. Furthermore, according to recent 
estimates our average wood land does not put on or grow 
annually over twelve cubic feet an acre or 7,000,000,000 cubic 
feet on the whole forest. But our annual consumption 
amounts to over 20,000,000,000 cubic feet. If these figures 
are even approximately correct we are living on our wood 
principal and unless the consumption decreases or the in- 
crement production increases we shall soon be across the 
danger line of a continuous supply of wood fiber for our 
wood industries. 

It was on account of the conditions recited above that I 
thought I might speak this evening to the best advantage on 
a forest policy for that part of the Coastal Plain that ex- 
tends ‘from Norfolk to the Mississippi river valley. This 
area is a very important part of that southern forest which 
originally included 220,000,000 acres with a stand of 1,000,- 
000,000 board feet. The Coastal Plain, or that part which 
we are now considering, probably embraces 49,000,000 acres 
of land of all kinds, and since the states of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi 
still retain on an average 60 percent of their original forest 
area we should still have on the Coastal Plain under dis- 
cussion 29,400,000 acres of wood land. Of this I should 
estimate that 35 percent is mature forest ready for the ax 
and saw; that 40 percent has been cut over and left with 
a lot of young growtlt which, if given a chance, will grow 
into merchantable timber; that 25 percent has been cut 
over, turpentined and burned to the condition that makes 





THOMAS P. IVEY, OF SOUTH CONWAY, N. H.; 
Forest Engineer. 


reforestation by artificial regeneration absolutely necessary, 
if the land is again to bear a forest. 

As to how long the remaining 35 percent of mature tim- 
ber on the Coastal Plain will last, I can only repeat what 
the largest and best informed operators in Florida told me 
when I was there last December. In Florida they said the 
pine would be exhausted in ten years, and the cypress in 
fifteen to twenty-five years. These predictions seem within 
reason when we recall that nearly 35 percent of the total 
lumber cut of the United States for the last decade has 
been cut out of the southern forests, and that in 1907 
southern yellow pine made up 13,000,000,000 of the 40,000,- 
000,000 cut. 

That, gentlemen, is the situation before you as lumber- 
men and before all people to whom a local supply of lum- 
ber is of prime importance and a certain percentage of wood 
lands necessary for the harmonious progress. of human life. 
That we can not continue always past methods of dealing 
with the forests we all agree, and at the same time when 
we plan and purpose to change them we are confronted by 
very serious obstacles. Whatever these obstacles are, let us 
briefly enumerate and scek for the best means for com- 
batting and overcoming them. 


First Obstacle That of Finance. 


The first obstacle met with in changing from destructive 
to conservative methods of handling our forests is the 
financial one. In the United States there will be no appli- 
eation of forestry principles in the care of our wood lands 
unti! there is a marked increase in the price of forest prod- 
ucts, or a marked decrease in the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts which may be grown upon the land to be set aside for 
forestry. As the tendency of food products always will 
be higher, forestry can look for a friend only in the higher 
price of forest products, To state the problem in still 
more definite terms, I should say that in the United States 
high taxes, high wages, and low price stumpage are the 
three chief factors repellent to forestry. So far as I know, 
forestry never has been practiced in any country where 
there was not cheap labor. In Europe I doubt very much 
whether forestry would ever have been successfully prac- 
ticed if the governments had not been strong and paternal, 
and if at the same time there had not been a bountiful 
supply of cheap peasant labor. To what price stumpage 
must advance to make forestry profitable in the United 
States can be stated. approximately only. In 1907 I find 
that the prices for logs a thousand board. feet in Hesse, 
Germany, were as follows: 

Oak, $18 to $75; beech, $15 to $18; spruce, $17 to $18, 
and pine, $15 to $26. 

As the cutting of logs in Hesse costs from 80 cents to 


$1.25 a thousand board feet, stumpage prices in Germany 
must be 400 to 500 percent higher than with us. 

Another obstacle to be taken into question is the nature 
of the business. Ferestry is a business of slow returns and 
small profits, while the American business man above all others 
wants quick returns and large profits. Bven few lumber- 
men of my acquaintance realize the time that has been re- 
quired to make their occupation possible and for that reason 
I shall devote a minute or two to figures on growth. The 
Coastal Plain is an area with a coniferous formation with 
some hardwoods, chiefly black and sweet gum, yellow poplar, 
water and live oak, along the banks of streams and in the 
swamps and pocosons. But the trees that give character 
to this area are, in the order of their least importance, 
Cuban pine, red juniper, shortleaf pine, loblolly pine, bald 
cypress and longleaf pine. Measurements of the diameter 
growth of each of these species, taken at breast high and 
at 100 years of age, are as follow: Cuban pine, 21.4 
inches; red juniper, 16.3 inches; shortleaf pine, 17 inches; 
loblolly pine, 24.5 inches; bald cypress, 11.8 inches, and 
longleaf pine, 13.9 inches. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the wealth that members 
of this association have taken from the forest is the growth 
of two or three centuries. These figures, however, repre- 
sent the growth of a natural virgin forest, not a forest that 
has grown in scientific principles of forestry. Under forest 
management these same species probably would have grown 
to a diameter three times the above figures. For, taking 
the average yield an acre of pine land throughout the 
Coastal Plain it would probably not exceed 3,500 feet an 
acre. On the other hand, a few days ago I saw a state- 
ment of the yield of pine in Hesse-Darmstadt cut this year 
which slightly exceeded 10,000 board feet an acre. 


Forestry Policy Must Be American in Character. 


I come now to the last and greatest of all obstacles to 
be encountered; namely, the antecedents and predisposition 
of all the people who are to do the work and among whom 
the work must be done. A forest policy to be successful 
must accommodate itself, to a great extent, to the habits 
and customs cf the people and to the form of government 
under which live the people for whom the policy is ia- 
tended. Gearing these limitations in mind, let us take 
North Carolina as a typical state and review the needful 
measures to be inaugurated in order to set in motion a 
forest policy capable of dealing with the conditions we have 
found to exist. No work can be done without a tool or 
instrument. 

First of all we shall require a competent forest adminis- 
tration for North Carolina. ‘This usually is in the form 
of a commission of three to five members. In a state as 
large as North Carolina I should not object to a commission 
of five members. But I insist that one of these members 
shall be a speaker of the house by virtue of his office. It 
is the speaker who controls legislation more than the house 
itself, and as we shall need legislation from time to time 
let us have the aid of the speaker to start with. The next 
member to be chosen is the forester himself, who should 
be a man with technical knowledge buttressed up with a 
good stock of common sense and sound judgment. Of hardly 
less importance % the law officer, or prosecuting attorney 
for the forest administration, because experience has shown 
that we can not leave the enforcement of forest laws to 
the initiative of the ordinary state’s attorney. That was 
the great defect in the law passed by the last legislature of 
New Hampshire and practically makes the forest law of that 
state a failure so far as protection to the forest is con- 
cerned. North Carolina already has a splendid fire law 
which has been in the statutes since 1777. This law pro- 
vides that the man who wishes to burn his wood land must 
give two days’ notice to his abuttors and must extinguish 
his fire. In case he does not and the fire escapes to the 
land of others, he is liable for damages and also is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. But this law is absolutely a dead letter 
for lack of enforcement. 


Sources of Revenue for Forestry Work. 


Now, supposing that we have such an executive staff to 
constitute our forest administration, what is the next essen- 
tial? Money; for money makes the tree grow as well as 
makes the mare go, - How shail we get the money? From 
the legislature, of course, with the aid of the speaker on 
our commission. As people object usually to an increase 
in direct taxes, suppose in North Carolina we create a 
forestry fund by a tax on dogs. There is a special reason 
for taxing dogs for forestry funds, because the man behind 
the dog is responsible for a large percentage of our forest 
fires. On this point I will recite the statistics of the na- 
tional forests on the origin of the 2,728 fires that started 
in 1908 on the national forests: Saw mills, 5; clearing 
lands, 68; incendiary, 103; unknown, 263; campers (dogs), 
493; lightning, 555; railroad locomotives, 603; miscella- 
neous, 639. 

These statistics are valuable as showing the causes to 
be provided against in fire protection. 

But to return to our dog tax. The population of North 
Carolina in round numbers is probably 2,000,000. Allowing 
five to a family and a dog to each family, there are 400,- 
000 dogs in North Carolina. If a tax of one dollar a head, 
regardless of sex, were levied, that would kill at least one- 
half the dogs, leaving a gross revenue from the dog tax in 
North Carolina of $200,000. To collect that tax will cost 
at least 25 percent of it, leaving $150,000 as an annual in- 
eeme for the use of the forest administration. Since this 
dog tax is for forestry the law must be enforced and the 
tax collected by the forest administration. For this pur- 
pose they should appoint a dog officer in every township who 
is paid the same for every dead dog as for a live one, 
He should also be the local fire warden of the forest ad- 
ministration, to whom the enforcement of the fire laws is 
to be intrusted. When a fire occurs it should be the duty 
of the forest administration, in addition to carrying out 
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the forest fire laws, to adjust the fire loss and issue a war- 
rant for the amount to the land owner on the state treas- 


urer. In this way timber owners, being thoroughly pro- ~ 


tected against loss by fire, will be induced to retain their 
holdings and not sacrifice them, as they too often do. 
With our forest administration thus equipped and with 
our fire laws thus amended, we are now prepared to take 
up seriously the question of forestry in North Carolina. 
From the: previous statements we have learned that the 
Coastal Plain under discussion comprises about 49,000,000 
acres. This area in soil is a light sandy loam, well irri- 
gated by creeks and rivers and subjected to annual rainfall 
fluctuating from fifty to seventy inches. In North Carolina 
there lie about 8,000,000 acres of this Coastal Plain, In for- 
estal conditions we have seen that 35 percent of this is tim- 
bered; 40 percent is cut over but has a young crop coming 
on; while 25 percent is in such bad condition that it needs 
reforestation. This 25 percent has been brought to this 


condition not so much by the manner by which it was lum- ° 


bered but because the state failed to enforce its fire laws 
and permitted that other law a free range, which is even 
more destructive than fire. The doing away with the free 
range is now the most pressing necessity for the protection 
of the North Carolina forests. 

State Must Buy Land or Aid Owners. 

In regard to dealing with the wood lands on the Coastal 
Plain two courses of procedure are necessary. The lands 
are now owned by private individuals and corporations, for 
so far as I know, outside of the small national forests in 
Florida, there are no municipal or state holdings in this 
entire area. The state should buy up this 25 percent of 
scrub growth and reforest the land, or it should offer some 
protection or financial aid to the owners to induce them to 
reforest and adopt conservative forestry on all their other 
holdings. Let us suppose that the land costs $4 an acre, 
which would be a fair price, and to reforest it, 1,200 to 
the acre, costs $8 an acre—although I have seen estimates 
as low as $6 an acre for the same work—and that 10 cents 
an acre be assessed for taxes and fire protection. How will 
the profit and loss account stand at the°end of 100 years? 
We have already seen that the diameter growth of longleaf 
pine at 100 years of age on the Coastal Plain is about 
fourteen inches. If we have thinned out our .original stand 
of 1,200 seedlings to 100 at the end of 100 years, we should 
have, allowing an outturn of 112 feet for each tree, a yield 
of 11,200 feet an acre. Compounding the cost of the in- 
of 1,200 seedlings to 100 at the end of 100 years we should 
have a cost an acre at the end of 100 years of $118.16. 
What will be the value of longleaf pine stumpage 100 years 
from today? I think I am safe in saying that in 100 years 
from today longleaf pine stumpage will be worth at least 
$20 a thousand feet. If that should be the case, then the 
state of North Carolina would have a lumber value on every 
one of her 2,000,000 acres of land of $224 that cost to pro- 
duce it but $118.16 an acre, a net profit an acre of $105.84, 


or a total profit of over $200,000,000. Four years 
previously to cutting the state could lease the turpentine 
privileges for $50 an acre. But it would be unprofitable, I 
should say, for the state to sell its longleaf pine stumpage 
when only 100 years old. An examination of the following 
table shows the difference in value at different periods: 


Diameter. Hight. Volume. 
One hundred years old...... - 13.1 93 101 
Two hundred years old..... - 21.2 109 493 
Three hundred years old..... 27.5 115 843 
Four hundred years old..... - 32.6 117 1,199 


Since the yield is four times as much at 200 years as 
at 100 years, it would be more profitable for the state to 
hold its stumpage until 200 years old. 


Forest Grazing Would Add to Revenue. 


The third source of revenue to which the state could look 
is the cattle industry. I will simply say that on the 2,000,- 
000 acres of cutover lands on the Coastal Plain in North 
Carolina, I believe, 50,000 head of cattle could be pastured 
the year round without injury to the young conifers. In 
the states farther south than North Carolina—in Florida 
and Alabama—the cattle industry on the Coastal Plain is 
assuming noticeable proportions. While the cattle will take 
care of themselves the whole year on grasses, it is deemed 
best to feed them some forage crop especially grown for 
their use. But above all it is claimed that as a grain food, 
cassava, which is a tuber and yields ten tons to the acre, 
excels corn. ‘Therefore, if the experiments by Chicago pack- 
ing houses with cattle in Florida and Alabama prove satis- 
factory it is not improbable that the highest economic use 
of the Coastal Plain may be found to de in forestry and cat- 
tle. 

We have now disposed of 25 percent of our land to the 
state and still have 75 percent to be dealt with on the 
Coastal Plain in South Carolina. Of this, 35 percent, as 
we have seen, is standing mature timber. What shall the 
state’s relation be to it? I have proposed already that the 
state shall guarantee the owner against fire. I wish also 
to add to our forest statute that the state shall, in assess- 
ing forest lands, separate the lands from the timber and 
assess the timber but once, namely, when it is marketed. 
In return for this the owner of the timber must concede 
to the state the right to make three prescriptions, except 
when cutting for clearing or firewood: To regulate the 
time and manner of the-felling and the time of turpentining. 


State’s Attitude Toward Privately Owned Forests. 

Lastly, we have on hand 40 percent of the total area 
which is stocked with young growth and in private owner- 
ship. What shall be the state’s relation to this 40 percent? 
From tables already quoted we have seen that this young 
growth, while it might be cut at 100 years old, it would 
be a great sacrifice to cut it before it is 200 years old. In 
this country and under our form of government, where prop- 
erty changes hands so readily, it is not to be expected that 





individuals unassisted by the state will undertake to carry 
this growth to commercial maturity. Besides, there are n. 
existing bankjng institutions in this country to which priva:> 
owners could apply for loans. Therefore, it is part of my 
policy that in this forest administration there shall be g 
department of forest finance so that the state can sell long 
time forest bonds based on these forest lands at a low raie 
of interest to loan to the owners of these lands under mo 
gage. To those who object to the state’s using its credit 
in this way I would remind them of the European prove 
“The forest is safer than a safe.’ 

This is the forest policy which I should propose for {lie 
wood lands on the Coastal Plain. It is a combination of 
state ownership and private ownership assisted by the 
state in the manner and to the extent which has been :.:- 
lated. The state is the whole people acting in an organized 
capacity and certainly that action may be properly directed 
toward an object like forestry which affects the wh. ile 
people, individually and collectively. In Europe 20 per. 
cent of the country’s area is required to be kept in fore ts 
to supply the wood industries and firewood. But since the 
consumption of lumber in the United States is nearly 100 
board feet measure per capita against less than 100 board 
feet per capita in Europe, our proportion of wood la ids 
must be greater. The amount, about 60 percent, we alre:.dy 
have on the Coastal Plain is small enough against con- 
tingencies. Our policy is planned to keep our present acre- 
age and to increase its production. 


In closing, I wish to remind you gentlemen that the ‘act 
that you have been able to enjoy this great timber wealth 
of the Coastal Plain is due wholly to slavery. Without 
slave labor and without fertilizers it was not profitable to 
farm these light sandy lands on the Coastal Plain and 
hence those great forests which you have enjoyed were per- 
mitted by the slave owners to stand for future generations. 
In this instance, then, slavery and conservation were joint 
partners. I wish further to remind you that the longleaf 
pine is the father, grandfather and great grandfather of the 
yellow pine family of the South. Of all the trees in the 
United States longleaf pine is easily the first tree in com- 
merce. It greets us in the skyscrapers of New York; we 
find it in the great grain elevators of Chicago; it is built 
into the homes over the far West; for the last twenty-five 
years it has battled against the Pacific invaders for the 
exclusive territory of Omaha and Missouri river points; it 
is on the deck of every battleship and saw our fleet safely 
around the globe; it supplies the naval stores of the world; 
if longleaf pine should walk out on a strike not a steamer 
could cross the Atlantic; not a railroad train could move 
in the United States; it is the friend of every man, woman 
and child under the stars and stripes, and yet longleaf pine 
has not a single true friend in its own home. 

If what I have said this evening, gentlemen, shall make 
for longleaf pine one friend, the merit is yours, and that 
shall be my reward. 





THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT TO BUSINESS AND TO BUSINESS MEN. 


[Address of Alfred P. Thom, of Washington, D. C., at the annual banquet of the North Carolina Pine Association, March 24, 1910.] 


I am tonight standing on the same spot where more than 
thirty years ago I first entered upon the, active duties of 
my business life. 

But I am not in the midst of the same people, except in 
the sense that those here now possess the same sweet spirit 
of hospitality, and have also retained, and in fact have 
improved upon, the high standard of energy, enterprise and 
determined purpose which have transformed this place from 
a fishing village and a trucking center into a busy mart of 
trade. When I came, there were not more than twenty 
thousand people in the city of Norfolk, while now there are 
nearly a hundred thousand. 

Nor am I tonight in the midst of the same scenes, or en- 
vironed by the same conditions, as those which surrounded 
us here thirty years ago. Then this city was the terminus 
of only two lines of railroad, both of them short and to- 
gether aggregating only about 800 miles in length. Today, 
excluding the’ Pennsylvania, which reaches here by ferry 
across the Chesapeake bay, it is a terminus of seven railroad 
systems, aggregating nearly 25,000 miles. 

Then, the area of its trade available by land was prac- 
tically confined to Virginia and North Carolina. Now, its 
trade area by land embraces the whole North American con- 
tinent, and cars from its freight yards run on their own 
wheels, going west, to Seattle and San Francisco, and place 
the products of its commerce on shipboard to supply the 
needs of the teeming millions of the East. Then, the com- 
mercial problem of the handful of us who gathered here was 
to make opportunity. Now, the problem is to avail of 
opportunity as wide, as great, and as limitless as the world 
itself. But these changes, more or less physical in their 
character, are not the only changes which have come. In 
that period of time the nation has itself passed into new 
commercial conditions and has become subject to new com- 
mercial theories. ’ 

Care of the Government. 


In the old time, still well within the memory of this gen- 
eration, business was the subject of fostering care to gov- 
ernment. We, as a nation, had a.comparatively small popu- 
lation. We were possessed of a boundless extent of fertile 
and unoccupied land. Our commercial opportunities were 
unrealized, and our commercial possibilities were almost un- 
touched, certainly undeveloped. In the national mind there 
was no jealousy of trade. Private property was the corner- 
stone of the social structure. Its honest acquisition and 
its honest ownership were honorable. Private initiative and 
private enterprise were important to the development of the 
national resources, and were encouraged. Government was 
busy with other things. It was concerned with the political 
organization of society. Within a hundred years the people 
had formed a national union in response to the aspiritions 
of mankind for liberty and had founded it upon the njtural 


right of the majority to rule, subject to constitutional limita- 
tions of their power over the fundamental rights of the 
minority, to life, liberty and property. 

For nearly a hundred years we were busy with the politi- 
cal development of this new system of government. We 
were establishing the relations of the states to the Union; 
we were debating the question whether the Union was a 
“rope of sand,” subject to the will of the states, or a real 
government, efficient and supreme within its sphere and for 
its purpose. We had conducted a great civil war to deter- 
mine fundamental political differences and remove causes 
of sectional separations and hostilities. We had spent years 
in the gradual and slow process of reconstruction and recon- 
ciliation and in the reéstablishment of fraternal understand- 
ing and relationships. During:all this time there were no 
jealousies in the public mind founded upon business distinc- 
tions. No distrust had developed between commercial 
classes. ‘There was plenty for all, and there was no oppor- 
tunity for the idle or improvident to stir up class feeling 
against the industrious, “the successful, and the saving. 
There was at that time no voting class to whom the poli- 
tician could appeal to impose limitations upon commercial 
success or to impose restraints upon the acquisition and 
ownership of property. But, with the disappearance of the 
otker national problems, commercial questions have arrested 
the attention of the people and have become the national 
issues. With the increase of population and the increase 
of wealth, a larger measure of social authority is being as- 
serted over the rights of the individual and over the rights 
of property than has heretofore been known or tolerated. 
The old theory of Jefferson against a paternal government, 
holding to the principle that government should be as much 
restricted in its relation to the individual and to the ac- 
tivities of mankind as possible, has been abandoned, and a 
new theory favoring the extension of the power of gov- 
ernment—-the power of organized society—over the indi- 
vidual and over all business activities and relationships has 
become established. Society, in this development of social- 
ism, now asserts its power over the personal habits of the 
individual, for example, in prohibition laws, and, almost 
without limitation, over the conduct of business, the acquisi- 
tion of property, its use in commercial channels, and its 
disposition upon the death of its owner. In other words, 
only blindness can fail to see that the principles and policies 
now silently, but unmistakably, becoming dominant have 
affixed a new limitation upon individual liberty and a new 
limitation and condition upon the right of private property. 
In no true sense does the owner of private property in 
America possess the same rights of ownership he had a quar- 
ter of a century ago. All that he has, has now become 
affected and conditioned with a public and social right in the 
thing itself. 


It has thus come to pass that the politician—the man 
ambitious for public favor as a means for gratifying his 
thirst for office or for newspaper success or for popular in- 
fluence—has found a class to whom he may appeal on the 
question of the social power over property, over business 
and over the business man. The appeal, therefore, of the 
toilers, by brawn or brain, who acquire and save, must be 
to the sense of justice, to the enlightened self-interest, and 
to the wisdom of the great majority who, in the final result, 
exercise unrestricted power under the American system of 
government. Business has been dragged into politics, and 
it therefore has become of paramount importance to the 
American people to ascertain and to do “the duty of govern- 
ment to business and to business men.” 


Political Methods. 


One of the most serious difficulties in the way is an in- 
herent difficulty. Business can not prosper—in fact, can 
not survive—if treated by political methods. The final test 
in any system of government is whether the politician can 
deal with business in a spirit of a true realization o! its 
needs and by business methods. His temptation if he foliows 
instead of leads, if his dominant ambition is the success of 
the moment, if he is an opportunist, if he is incapable of 
self-sacrifice in the larger and more enduring public interest, 
if he is a time-server instead of a statesman, is in the o‘her 
direction. 

It is easy to excite popular prejudice against property and 
against business. It is the line of least resistance. It re- 
quires no courage, it requires no genius, it requires no self- 
restraint, it requires no prospect of immediate self-sacri‘ice. 
The man who does it has an excellent chance of getting he 
goods and getting away before the day for him to rec on 
with an aroused and enlightened public realization of w at 
he has done. 

When the government undertakes to regulate and to © al 
by law with the vitals of business, the question, in a dem..c- 
racy, therefore, is whether we can permanently rely on have 
ing a majority in _fficial power who will appreciate ine 
necessities of honest business and who will give it wise and 
honest regulation. 

The temptation of the people in the exercise of a nw 
found and unaccustomed power is to extremes; in resp t 
to the subject now in hand, it is to over regulation. 1'° 
temptation of the legislator is to do something affirmat:’e 
and radical in respect to any matter for the moment eng?s 
ing public attention and holding the public interest. He 
wants to be able to point to some actual achievement as & 
title to public recognition. He knows nothing of “the pow: 
to sit still.” To do nothing, to let well enough alone, nee 
sesses little attraction to the man ambitious for perso” m 
distinction. Yet stability and rest are essential to business. 
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ne direction in which the regulative power of government 
ha. thus far been principally exercised is in regard to those 
bu-inesses affected with a public use, and particularly in re- 
gard to railroads. It is in this direction, therefore, that we 
cat. best study our national tendencies in respect to business 
recclation and can best ascertain the benefits, the difficulties 
ana the dangers which attend it. The wisdom of proper 
o\-rnmental regulation of instrumentalities so closely re- 
ated to and so vitally affecting the public welfare has now 
come to be universally conceded. But the method and the 
ext nt of it are matters of vital and supreme importance 
and are still within the region of difference and debate. 


Regulation of Railroads. 


In the first place, railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce, as all of them are, are, under our system of govern- 
ment and our present theories, subject to a dual power of 
regulation—that of the states and that of the United States. 
‘hey depend for their usefulness and their efficiency upon an 
homogeneous policy of management and operation. They 
are essentially an indivisible instrumentality. They can not 
be successfully operated on divergent theories or in obedience 
to inharmonious principles of regulation. For example, one 
state may impose a penalty of $25 a day on the failure to 
furnish a car on demand; another state may impose a 
penalty of $1 a day for a similar failure. In case it hap- 
pens that at the moment there are not available enough cars 
for both, the greediest state demands and must get the 
preference. 

Again, one state requires, under penalty, that its freight 
commerce shall be carried forward not less than fifty miles 
a day, which is double the rate of movement of the freight 
commerce of the United States. Is it wise or just regulation 
for a state to have the power of enforcing this partiality and 
preference in favor of its own commerce over interstate 
commerce and over the commerce of other states? 

In addition to, this incongruity, there is the incongruity 
of the exercise by both the states and the United States of 
the power of limiting the earning capacity of the carrier— 
the one in respect to intrastate traffic, the other in respect 
to interstate traffic—whereas to the carrier its earning 
capacity is and must be indivisible, and no wise system of 
regulation should allow it to be cut to pieces by two inde- 
pendent governmental agencies, with no interrelation or 
responsibility the one to the other. 

I am encouraged, Mr. President, by the remarks which 
you made this morning, indicating a realization on the 
part of this association of the close relationship between 
the lumber industry and the railroads, to digress some- 
what from what I had proposed to say and to enlarge to 
a slight extent upon some of the features of this impor- 
tant matter. 

No business man can fail to recognize that every busi- 
ness is limited and conditioned by two forces: One is 
the amount of its possible earnings, and the other is the 
amount of its necessary expenses. 

Government has asserted the power to limit the earn- 
ings of railroads. The capacity for individual manage- 
ment must, therefore, be directed to the control of the 
expense account. It will be borne in mind that two 
years ago—three years ago—when the business of this 
ccuntry was at high tide, in the early days of 1907—the 
labor organizations came to the railroads and demanded 

as a right a larger share in the increased prosperity 
of business, and obtained it. Before the end of that 
year came the panic, when all the prosperity which had 
been the basis of this demand had disappeared, and then 
the proposition was reversed and labor was told: ‘As 


you ve demanded the right to share in the increased 
pres, crity of these companies, now that disaster has 
coni » ask you to take your fair share of the burden.” 

= proposition was declined, and when it appeared 
tha ere was to be an insistence upon it on the part 
of » railroads the then President of the United States 
ma ic known that the power of the government would 
be ted to prevent the reduction of wages. Sauce for 
the 's@ was not sauce for the gander! Turnabout was 


n r play! That, sir, is one of the difficulties about 
lroad manager exercising ordinary business discre- 


baa » respect to his property. But there are others. 

I ) other business is there such an insistence on the 
pa ‘ the public of the right to prescribe the extent 
of facilities which shall be furnished as is demanded 
= ect to railroads. More station houses and hand- 
SOr 


more trains and better, more tracks, more rolling 
a larger capacity to supply the needs of a growing 
coni:rce—all- enforced by law. 

what is to become of a situation where the fund 


out which these increased facilities are to be supplied 
ah rarily decreased by the power of government, and 
res he earning capacity of the railroads is assailed by 
= ‘ive action, both by the states and the United 
= “ I mention these to indicate some of the prob- 
ems that surround today the conscientious manager of 
the properties. 

in i would like to take a little more comprehensive 


of the situation, Mr. President. -I would like to 
your intelligent and your thoughtful attention to 
wha should be the public policy of our people of the 
South in respect to these matters. 

There is no man within the sound of my voice who is 
not aware of the fact that there is now a better develop- 
ment of railroad facilities in every other section of this 
cou ‘vy than there is in the South. Take Washington 
and ride north, and you go over a 4-track road; take 

Washington and ride south, and you go over a one-track 

road; take Chicago and come east, and you ‘come over a 

double-track road; take Chicago and go west, and you 

g0, similarly, over a double-track road. 
aaa to the interest, therefore, of the people of the 
= 1 to stop railroad construction at its preserit point? 
P Ppose you do. You who say in meetings such as this 
lat the greatest commercial expansion known to this 
acy will, in the next dozen years, be that of the 
cuth, is it to your interest, I ask you as thoughtful and 


invite 





intelligent men, to crystallize conditions as they are 
now when every other part of the country with which 
you compete is supplied with railroad facilities better 
than your own? 

There is a bill now pending before the Congress of the 
United States providing that a railroad company shall 
have no right to put on the market any of its securities 
except at a price limited by the government. What will 
be the business effect of the inauguration of such a pro- 
vision? The section of the country that is the best 
provided for and has the best credit will get the most 
money, and those sections of the country which, by rea- 
son of the antagonism to capital shown by state legisla- 
tion, by reason of the antagonism to capital shown by the 
unjust verdicts of juries, are unable to sell their securi- 
ties at prices fixed by government, will get no money. 
This means that the increased facilities will go to the 
other sections of the country, already better supplied, 
and will be withheld from those sections with the least 
desirable credit. 

This truth is beginning to strike home in the minds 
of some of the representatives of the South. I have, in 
the last few days, been asked more than once by a 
member of Congress what will be the effect of that pro- 
vision of law upon the development of railroad proper- 
ties in the South. He has asked me, were not the rail- 
roads of this country built by putting out their securities 
at a discount and by attracting investors by offering 
terms which would attract them? And he has asked me 
the further question, suppose the terms on which these 
securities can now be sold will not attract the investor 
to the South, what will become of railroad construction? 
What will the attitude of the South be toward the pro- 
position to allow the government to put such an ironclad 
rule upon the investor in these institutions that one sec- 
tion of the country can be favored and the other im- 
poverished? 

Then there is another provision that is suggested. The 
present condition of the law is that it shall be unlawful 
to charge more for a shorter than for a longer haul, with 
this condition, that it shall be thus unlawful only when 
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the circumstances and conditions are similar. It is now 
proposed to strike out that condition and to make the 
prohibition so that there shall never be a larger charge 
for a shorter than for a longer haul in the same direction. 

Now, let us look at that just for a second. There are 
many kinds of competition. There is the competition 
of railroads running in the same direction;, there is also 
the competition of markets, and there is also what is 
known as. competition of commodities. For example: 
brick is used for building purposes, so is artificial stone. 
Therefore brick and artificial stone are in competition 
as commodities. Suppose it should become necessary for 
some manufacturer of artificial stone to get his product 
in the market in competition with brick, and he was 
obliged to stay out of the competition unless it could 
be put there at a specific figure? The brick man»may be 
very much nearer the market. The stone man would, 
therefore, require a very small rate for a very long haul. 
If the carrier had to put down his rates for all the in- 
termediate distances in. such a way as not to exceed the 
rate to this particular market farther off it is manifest 
that the competition of commodities in every instance 
could not take place. Is that in the interest of the 
public? Is that wise legislation? 

But what this, in reality, means is that it is the begin- 
ning’ of what is known as a distance tariff, which always 
makes rates in a fixed proportion to the distance. What 
will become of our section of the country under any such 
a theory as that? Our markets—the great markets of 
the world—lie at a distance from us. Could we, under 
such a rule, compete with those communities which are 
nearer to the market if the rates of the carriers are to 
be made on the distance principle? And so I might go 
on, giving example after example of the insanity of ‘this 
effort to control economic conditions by law, but what I 
have said is sufficient to enable me to make the: point 
that, with the earnings of properties limited by the power 
of government, with the capacity for diminishing ex- 
penses destroyed by the power of government, with the 
natural operation of economic laws as applied to this 
business denied by the power of government, the result, 
sooner or later, will be desfruction. 

If, Mr. President, you are right in saying that the 
interest of your association end the interest of the rail- 


roads are one, then no clearer or more certain duty can 
rest upon any one of you than to see that just, proper 
and sensible measures of regulations are adopted in re- 
spect to these important interests. 

It is not practicable in the time I may justly occupy to 
follow out into all their details the particulars in which 
government regulation has been unwisely exercised in respect 
to these properties—the enormous penalties which have been 
imposed on acts which in practical and honest business man- 
agement are frequently unavoidable, the excessive verdicts 
of juries, greater against these properties than against indi- 
viduals, and the consequent measuring out in the courts of 
one measure of justice to these properties and of another 
measure of justice to others, and the passage of unconstitu- 
tional laws attempting to take away property rights without 
due process of law. 

Private Ownership. 

It is sufficient, but it is also important, to suggest that 
the field of honest and practicable business management has 
been so circumscribed in respect to these properties that it 
suggests a menace to the system of private ownership. There 
is no law, and can be none, to compel a private investor to 
make his investment in any particular kind of property. He 
can choose for himself. His choice will be determined by 
the attractions that are offered. One of the influences which 
will decide his choice is the security of his investment, an- 
other is the amount and certainty of his return upon it. 
If the railroads are denied constitutional protection by the 
lawmaking powers and by the courts, the security of his 
investment, if made in railroads, is gone. If their net earn- 
ings are unjustly reduced by the demands of labor upheld 
by governmental interference, by excessive verdicts of juries, 
greater as against them than against individuals, and by 
legislation affecting their earning power, then the investor 
is deprived of his legitimate return. 

No railroad is ever completed, for its facilities must be 
from time to time enlarged and developed to keep pace with 
the expanding needs of trade. To create these new facilities 
it is necessary to secure the continued investment of new 
capital. When private investments in these properties cease, 
or become inadequate for their needs, their carrying facili- 
ties will fall below the public requirements, the system of 
private ownership will be at an end, and the system of gov- 
ernment ownership must take its place. It requires no power 
of prophecy to realize that the danger of government owner- 
ship does not arise so much from the affirmative demand for 
it on the part of the people as from the gradual discourage- 
ment and withdrawal of private investors, repelled by a 
governmental system which overregulates and, at the same 
time, withholds corresponding and just measures of pro- 
tection. ° 

I have ventured to allude to the present crude system of 
governmental regulation of railroads, which consists entirely 
of. regulation and is entirely lacking in the principles of 
protection, because of the close association and peculiar 

interest which producers of lumber have in the prosperity 
of the railroads of America. I am told that in normal times 
the railroads are the purchasers of from 25 to 33 percent 
of your product, and that depression among the railroads is 
always followed by prostration of the lumber producing in- 
dustries. I am also told that, in consequence of the panic 
of 1907, the sales of supply men to railroads fell off in a 
single year $300,000,000. I am sure, therefore, that you will 
agree with me in the proposition that one of the duties of 
government to business is moderation and conservatism and 
that, when it undertakes to exercise the power of regula- 
tion, it assumes the moral obligation to award to the subject 
of regulation, which it has deprived of its freedom, a just 
measure of protection. 


An Important Field. 

But, as important as is this field of governmental regula- 
tion of railroads, there is, perhaps, a still larger and more 
important field to which the governmental power of regula- 
tion has been extended in recent years. The economic con- 
sequences of the adaptation of steam and electricity to 
business uses have, in response to the inventive genius of 
mankind and of man’s genius for organization, been working 
themselves out into new commercial instrumentalities to deal 
with the trade necessities of the world. 

i spoke. a moment ago of the transformation that had 
taken place, within the memory of my generation, in the 
business conditions influencing the hospitable city where we 
are entertained at this banquet tonight. 

I showed how, within a brief period, its facilities for rail 
transportation have increased from two short railroads, 
aggregating 800 miles in length, to seven systems, with an 
aggregate of about 25,000 miles. Within twenty-four hours 
of its wharves there are now dwelling 39,000,000 of popula- 
tion. The territory open to its trade has increased from two 
nearby states to embrace the whole American continent. To 
its capacity for trade with England and the continent of 
Europe, always open to it by means of the Atlantic, is now 
added the capacity for trade with Japan, China and with all 
the orient.. Can it deal successfully with these vaster oppor- 
tunities with the same instrumentalities with which it 
handled the trade of Virginia and North Carolina a quarter 
of a century ago? In these foreign lands of the Hast, iu 
these distant nations peopled with teeming millions of con- 
sumers, American commercial enterprise is met by the com- 
petition of other nations, of an older civilization, and backed 
by a policy of strong governmental and military support. 

Vast Commercial Problem. 


Will any reasonable man contend that America can deal 
successfully with this vast commercial problem and sustain 
itself -in this fierce competition with. the world without 
abandoning the old system of mere individualism and disor- 
ganization in business, and adopting the principle of or- 
ganization in business and availing itself of the power of 
large aggregations of capital? And yet there is a de nand 
from quarters, more or less influential—there is a loud in- 
sistence in the public press—that these great trade organi- 
zations, brought into existence by the orderly operation of 
economic laws, that these great aggregations of capital, shall 
be destroyed as enemies to the public welfare. 
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3efore committing themselves finally to this policy of 
disorganization and destruction, I think it would be wise 
in the American people to ponder well the concluding para- 
graph of an argument recently made by John G. Johnson, 
the leader of the American bar, before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, when he says: 

Trade is an affair of nations. These great aggrega- 
tions of capital have succeeded in ponte the flag of 
American commercial supremacy on the highest mountain 
ranges as well as in the lowliest valleys of the commer- 
cial world. When you destroy the power of these finan- 
cial giants, who can tell that their work can be done by 
the pigmies who will be left in trade? 

It would be well for them also to consider whether the 
vast multitude of consumers, whose interest is the para- 
mount interest in the state, have not been benefited by the 
capacity of these financial giants for trade, and by their 
power to introduce economies and to reduce prices. It is a 
significant fact that the price of granulated sugar to the 
people was, in 1870, 13.51 cents, and in 1880, 9.80 cents a 
pound, whereas its price in 1910 is 4.9 cents a pound; that 
the price of refined illuminating oil was, in 1870, 26.39 cents 
and in 1880, 9.15 cents a gallon, whereas its price in 1910 
is 8.05 cents a gallon; that the price of pig iron in 1870 
was $33.23, and in 1880, $28.48 a ton, whereas its price in 
1916 is $19.90 a ton; that the price of steel rails in 1870 
was $106.79, and in 1880, $67.52 a ton, whereas its price in 
1910 is $28 a ton; that the price of bar iron in 1870 was 
$78.96, and in 1880, $60.38 a ton, whereas its price in 1910 
is $35.84 a ton; and that the price of cut nails in 1870 was 
$4.40, and in 1880, $3.68 a keg of 100 pounds, whereas their 
price in 1910 is $1.85 a keg of 100 pounds. This history of 
the prices of articles manufactured and dealt in by great 
aggregations of capital, in view of and as compared with 
the high prices of cotton, of foodstuffs and of other products 
of the farm, certainly suggests the question whether the 
natural alliance in trade is not between the competent trade 
agency and the consumer, and whether the agitation against 
large aggregations of organized capital is not in the interest, 
and is not the work, of those who desire to disorganize trade 
in order to sell to the consumer at higher prices. 


Elements of Danger. 

Americans are a commercial people. Their prosperity and 
happiness depend upon the enjoyment of their fair share of 
the commercial opportunities and commercial successes of the 
world. No system of government can, in their eyes, be per- 
manently satisfactory which destroys their commercial ca- 
pacity or denies to them fair commercial opportunity. And 
yet, it can not reasonably be denied that these great aggre- 
gations of capital possess serious elements of danger. The 
cupidity of man, backed by adequate power and with unre- 
stricted license, is full of menace to society. But the rem- 
edy is not to destroy the man. It lies in the direction of 
reasonable regulation and in properly defining and punishing 
crime. It is the obligation of government, in this as in all 
social relationships, to define without prejudice or passion 
the things that may be done, to forbid with certainty the 
things that may not be done and to punish the man, or the 
organization, that violates its laws. 

But it must never be forgotten that no government has 
the moral right to attempt to place its artificial power 
athwart the pathway of the orderly operation of a universal 
economic law. The effort to do so must finally terminate in 
failure, if not disaster. Government must recognize new 
legitimate forces as they appear in the gradual process of 
evolution and must adapt its regulating power to their guid- 
ance, rather than to a blind effort at their destruction. The 
power of government might as well attempt, by top pressure, 
to suppress the rising tides of the ocean as to prevent the 
organization of forces adequate to deal with the commercial 
needs and to realize the commercial aspirations of the people. 
The public man or the political party that. attempts it is 
weak and shert sighted and, sooner than is thought, will be 
visited with the wrath of a people wronged and misguided. 
But to define crime and punish it, whether committed by 
an individual or by an organization, is the imperative obli- 


gation of government. The obligation is, however, to do this 
with definiteness and certainty. 

In a recent address the President of the United States said 
that no honest business need be afraid of the administration’s 
purposes, but if existing business methods were contrary to 
law they must be readjusted to conform with law or the 
guilty parties would be punished. The question is, however, 
who is to determine whether these methods are contrary to 
law? Is the Sherman act definite and easily understood? 
What is a monopoly? What is a combination or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade? Who, in the first instance, is to de- 
termine it? Is it to be the department of justice, in the 
exercise of a doubtful judgment as to what constitutes a 
crime, or in answer to a capricious popular demand and to 
political pressure? Is the arraignment of a citizen on a 
criminal charge or an attack upon his property or his char- 
acter to depend on whether an administration, in a political 
emergency, is willing or unwilling to “run amuck’’? If the 
law is not certain or definite, and if prosecutions or suits 
under it are to be instituted in response to popular clamor 
or to political exigency, it is not unreasonable that there 
should be a feeling of unrest and, at times, of panic, in 
honest business circles. This is, or ought to be, “a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men,” and persons desire to hold 
their rights and to enjoy their liberties by definite legal war- 
rant, and not by the grace or at the mercy of the adminis- 
trators of the law. 

Many lawyers who have studied the judicial tendencies of 
members of the Supreme Court as reflected in their recorded 
decisions and who have observed their apparent mental atti- 
tude during the argument of the Tobacco and the Standard 
Oil cases have formed the judgment that the court is much 
divided in opinion. If that be so, who can claim that there 
is sufficient certainty in the law, as written, to properly 
guide the honest business man in seeking to obey it? Are 
all combinations—are partnerships—which seek “to monopo- 
lize a part of trade” unlawful? If not, how large must the 
combination be and how much of trade must it seek to 
monopolize before it violates the law? Government owes a 
duty to business and to business men to tell them this in 
the plain terms of a statute and to avoid investing the ques- 
tion with such uncertainty that the most earnest seeker after 
truth can never know until his property is destroyed or he 
is manacled and sent away to jail by a hesitating and divided 
court. 

The Dominant Issue. 

We, as a people, have entered upon an era in which the 
dominant issue is the governmental regulation of business. 
In other words, the politician has taken hold of the business 
life of the people. If he is to deal successfully with his 
problem, he must lay aside his politics and bring to its 
solution a spirit of moderation, conservatism and high con- 
secration. He must be controlled by a full sense of justice, 
by a willingness, in times of popular clamor, to sacrifice his 
office in order to do right. Can he do it? is the momentous 
question of the times. Is it possible, in a democracy, when 
the issue is once made, for property and business, which in 
every society are in the hands of the minority, to perma- 
nently find protection at the hands of the majority? If so, 
the majority must, in dealing with these questions, exhibit a 
spirit of calmness and self-restraint, a spirit of moderation, 
conservatism and justice, as yet unparalleled in history. 
They must demand of their representatives in public life 
that politics shall not enter into the solution of business 
questions or into the fixing of governmental policies in 
respect to business. 

We can not close our eyes to the fact that these civic vir- 
tues and this capacity for moderation, statesmanship and 
justice are, in connection with the policy of governmental 
regulation of business now already entered on, to be put to 
the severest and to the final test. The issue will entirely 
depend on how permanently sacred, in their eyes, is the 
institution of private property—on how far socialism will 
insist cn impressing upon the property of the individual a 
public interest. 
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As for myself, I am hopeful of the future, and have faith 
in the capacity of the American people for successful self 
government—even amid the difficult conditions which hay: 
now arisen. fut, af the same time and in the light oi 
present conditions, it is wise for us to study well th 
prophecy made by Lord Macaulay in 1857, in regard t 
American institutions, in a letter to an American friend 
when he said: 

I have long been convinced that institutions purely 
democratic must, soonor or later, destroy liberty or civ- 
ilization, or both. In Europe, where the population is 
dense, the effect of such institutions wouid be almost 
instantaneous. What happened lately in France is an 
example. In 1848 a pure democracy was established 
there. During a short time there was reason to expect 
a general spoliation, a national bankruptcy, a new par- 
tition of the soil, a maximum of prices, a ruinous load 
ot taxation laid on the rich for the purpose of support- 
ing the poor in idleness, Such a system would, in twenty 
years, have made I’'rance as poor and barbarous as the 
s'rance of the Carlovingians. Happily, the danger was 
averted; and now there is a despotism, a silent tribune, 
an ensiaved press. Liberty is gone, but civilization has 
been saved. I have not the smallest doubt that if we 
had a purely democratic government here the effect 
would be the same. Lither the poor would plunder the 
rich, and civilization would perish; or order and pros 
perity would be saved by a strong military government, 
and liberty would perish. You may think that your 
country enjoys an exemption from these évils. I wil 
frankly own to you that I am of a very different opin- 
ion. Your fate I believe to be certain, though it is 
deferred by a physical cause. As long as you have a 
boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your 
laboring population will be far more at ease than the 
laboring population of the old world, and, while that is 
the case tne Jefferson politics may continue to exist 
without causing any fatal calamity. But the time wil! 
come when New England will be as thickly peopled as 
old Englana. Wages wiil be as low, and wili fiuctuat: 
as much with you as with us. You will have your Man 
chesters and Birminghams, aud in those Manchesters 
and Birminghams hundreds of thousands of artisans wil! 
assuredly be sometimes out of work. ‘Then your insti- 
tutions will be fairly brought to the test. Distres: 
everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and discontented 
and inclines him to listen with eagerness to agitators 
who tell him that it is a monstrous iniquity that on 
man should have a million while another can not get a 
full meal. * * * It is quite plain that your gov- 
ernment wil never be able to restrain a distressed and 
discontented majority. For with you the majority is 
the government, and has the rich, who are always a 
minority, absolutely at its mercy. The day will come 
when in the state of New York a multitude of people, 
none of wbom has had more than half a breakfast, or 
expects to have more than balf a dinner, will choose a 
legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of a leg- 
isiature will be chosen? On one side is a statesman 
preaching patience, respect for vested rights, strict ob- 
servance or public faith. On the other is a demagog 
ranting about the tyranny of capitalists and usurers, 
and asking why anybody should be permitted to drink 
champagne and to ride in a carriage while thousands of 
honest tolks are in want of necessaries. Which of the 
two candidates is likely to be preferred by a working- 
man who hears his children cry for more bread? Il 
seriously apprehend that you will, in some such season 
of adversity as I have described, do things which will 
prevent prosperity from returning; that you will act 
like people who should in a year of scarcity devour ail 
the seed corn and thus make the next a year not of 
scarcity but of absolute famine. ‘There will be, I fear, 
spoliation. ‘The spoliation will increase the distress. 
'rhe distress will produce fresh spoliation. There is 
nothing to stop you. Your constitution is all sail and 
no anchor. As I said before, when a society has entered 
on this downward progress, either civilization or liberty 
must perish. Kither some Ca'sar or Napoleon will seize 
the reins of government with a strong hand, or your 
republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman en- 
pire was in the fifth; with this difference, that the 
tluns and Vandals who ravaged the Roman empire canie 
from without, and that your Huns and Vandals will 
have been engendered within your own country by your 
own institutions. 

The question is: Is the radical or the conservative—the 
politician or the business man—the opportunist or the states- 
man—to lead hereafter in American politics? The man will 
lead who reflects the sentiments of a majority of people. 
Will that sentiment be for conservation or will it be for 


destruction ? 


ENGLISHMEN TO LEARN COAST LUMBER 
BUSINESS. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 29.—Several young Eng- 
lishmen of excellent family desire to learn the lumber 
business and dre willing to pay for their education. Sev- 
eral years ago Fred K. Baker, now manager of tie 
Bellingham Bay Lumber Company’s big plant at Belling 
ham, became acquainted with Sir Edward Hampton-Griy 
of Birmingham, England, who was in the western }"\'t 
of the United States looking for investments in tim/vr. 
Recently Mr. Baker received a letter from this enterp:'s- 
ing Briton, who says that five young Englishmen w’ 
have been attracted by the profits in the lumber busi! 
have conceived the novel idea of coming to wesi:' 
Washington to learn it, and asked Mr. Baker if he wo. 
give them the opportunity at his mill, they being will 
to pay £100 each for the opportunity and the industr 
training that they would expect to receive. Mr. Bai 
says that he was very much surprised to receive t 
letter and he does not know whether Sir Edward inspi! 
this idea or not, but he is a very resourceful man 4 
has a high opinion of successful lumber manufactur’'’. 

‘*As you might suppose,’’ said Mr. Baker, ‘‘I 2”- 
swered his letter, assuring him he could send the your 
men at once if he wished. I told him I would take 
twenty if he would send them, and I shall be great 
surprised from what I know of the man if the numb 
that comes does not exceed the five -he. says are inte 
upon this plan. Englishmen have the quality of tho 
oughness remarkably developed. They spend time a!' 
money learning to be bookkeepers, farmers and manu 
facturers, but this is the first time I ever heard of theu 
turning apprentices to sawmill men and being willin 
to pay £100 for the privilege. I know nothing of t! 
young men ‘in question, but I will wager they are al 
bitious and industrious and that they will make excellen 
citizens, as they can not go back to England to appl: 
their knowledge of the lumber business. I would like 
have a score of such pupils and if it is possible I w!! 
get them.’’ 
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In this day, when the question of present 
and future supply of American hardwoods is 
becoming more and more a matter of intimate 
coneern, it is-a fact worthy of especial notice 
and record that in thegreat Central South, 
united by bands of steel and ships of commerce 
with the markets of the United S 
world, lies a magnificent tract of > 
wood timber. It embracesall of the, 
most extensively. em fp 
of househ nd office furnitur 
of yeneéi panels, in th 
ine Hnding, os 
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A Splendid Tract of Hardwood. ~ 


Concerning the history and development of 

New River Lumber Company, which con- 
stitute a story of intense interest, more will be 
said later. Its methods of manufacture and its 
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means of marketing its products will be adequately 
deseribed. The feature of first interest is the possession 
of this splendid tract of hardwood, one of the largest 
holdings of mixed hardwoods in the United States, of a 
quality commensurate with its size. The New River 
Lumber Company’s hardwood stumpage lies in the New 
River basin. That part of the Cumberland mountain 
system appears to have been singularly blessed by the 
hand of Nature. It seems to have been best suited for 
the growth of hardwood timber in the first place, and 
for utilization for the purposes of manufacture at the 
present time. The entire region of the New river is 
in elaborate system of waterways, large 
‘and small, flowing with little violence from their sources 
into the New river itself. 


traversed by é 


If the property has lost any- 
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thing by the absence of violent streams and great cliffs 
it has gained in similar proportion as a lumbering 
‘proposition. There is not a stick of the New ‘river 
timber that is not within easy reach of a logging rail- 
road, a logging railroad following comparatively easy 
water grades, with scarcely a cut of any size in its 
entire length. 

This railroad, embracing the main line of the Ten- 
nessee railway, laterals and private logging road, is 
already constructed over most of the property. It is 
daily bringing to the mills of The New River Lumber 
Company hardwoods which open the eyes of wonder- 
ment in even those who have been accustomed to look 
upon American hardwood forests of the finest type. 

On these easy slopes, within handy reach of the mills 
which are in turn in immediate touch with one of the 
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greatest north and south railway systems of the country 
appear in virgin growth hardwood trees of the largest 
size and finest guality. They embrace poplar, white oak 
chestnut, chestnut oak, red oak, basswood, maple, beech 
and hickory in large quantities, and lesser growths of 
cherry, black walnut, ash, gum, birch, buckeye, cucum- 
ber and other woods. Incidentally there is a consider- 
able growth of hemlock, yellow pine and white pine— 
the soft woods going largely into local consumption. 


Distribution of the Timber. 


The easy character of the country has been suggeste: 
Mounting from the creek beds, the mountains rise in 
series of benches. The white oak, poplar and beech ap 
pear at their best in the bottoms along the water cours 
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THE GROWTH MANUFACTURED INTO LUMBER BY THE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT ITS NORMA MILL. 
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on the first clay benches. Above them appear water Easy Utilization. have been smoothly carved out by the process of erosion. 
. red oak, basswood, buckeye, linn, cherry and scat- When the present New River Lumber Company in- That fact is demonstrated by the appearance of the 
ng chestnut. On the upper benches is a similar vestigated this property, having seen the high quality of Same strata on opposite sides of the same valleys at 
‘th, with the addition of black walnut and hard — the timber, naturally enough it turned its next attention 
le and cherry in larger proportions. On the ridges to the question of easy utilization. It found that the 
tnut and chestnut oak predominate. timber could be brought to the mill cheaply and 


here is no hard and fast rule, however, for the expeditiously. It found that the mountains were not  !evels on 
The eye of the logger quickly recognized the fact that 


the same identical altitudes. The great veins of coal, 
which help, with its timber, to make this one of the 
richest regions in America, appear at the same identical 
mountain after mountain. 


ribution of the woods. The best poplar, for instance, rocky: Their geological history was plainly written 


ars on the creek bottoms, and on the northern throughout the whole territory. There have been no the water courses were gradual and easy; that there 


sures intermixed with white oak. Qn the southern  yjolent upheavals in this region. Where the strata ap- were no violent streams and not much undergrowth. 


sures of the ridges chestnut oak and chestnut ap- pear they are still as level as if laid by a carpenter’s Inquiry and experience developed the facts that the 


at their best. All the hardwoods, however, are’ eye, There is no upended rock, no evidence of any of winters are mild and that the region can be logged with- 


generally intermixed and none but a practiced eye those cataclysms that have upturned other ranges of the out inconvenience fifty-two weeks of the year. Every- 


diseover any general characteristic of distribution Appalachians. The valleys are not the result of the thing indicated a forest area from which the mer 


e timber. opening of sudden fissures in the earth’s surface; they Chantable timber could be readily removed. 
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AVAILABLE HARDWOODS. 

The lands the stumpage on which is owned by The New. River 
Lumber Company lie in Campbell, Anderson and Scott counties, 
Tennessee. The Bird lands, so-called, the stumpage on which Is 
owned by The New River Lumber Company, cover 53,000 acres. In 
addition the company owns selected stumpage on 5,000 acres. It 
owns in addition 2,000 acres in fee simple. These 2,000 acres embrace 
coal lands of unusual value. This tract is being held by the company 
and is increasing in value each successive year. None of the timber 
thereon is being manufactured. The New River Lumber Company is 
confining its operations to its stumpage lands. Under its contract 
with the owner of the Bird lands it has twenty-five years to remove 
the trees it owns, assuring a splendid supply of hardwoods for many 
years. When that contract shall have been completed there still will 
remain the 2,000 acres owned in fee simple and other stumpage 
rights of the company as a source of supply. 

A general survey of all the lands the timber on which is owned 
by The New River Lumber Company shows an average stand of 

















10,000 feet to the acre, not including considerable quantities of 
hickory, ash, persimmon, linn and dogwood. It is safe to estimate 
that the company owns on the Bird lands alone 500,000,000 feet 
of the finest hardwood timber. 

January 27, 1905, previously to the purchase of the stumpage on the 
Bird lands by The New River Lumber Company, General Manager 
Frank G. Noreross, a woodsman of long experience in that region, 
made a report of a careful examination of the timber thereon. He 
had found that the greater part of it was of virgin growth and of a 
very high quality. Mr. Norcross estimated the timber standing on 
the Bird lands as follows: 

Feet. 

CNMI dat nie arr eee Grinae eens ese mais 85,000,000 
PR GM. Noles k occng ss beae wade urea es 80,000,000 
NGS PR on aio ie ene eee One ane eee are ine aver 70,000,000 . 
i RES, oc trea tee ne Ct area are 50,000,000 
Eyer Pees rciee oes fale cassvardiave tonsa 40,060,000 
IN IN cls: ae. coe 9s oh se sp tesa il8: a eras faatioiere. ove? 
MEM, oa av Sos srore ORL RR a hie sie ulerass.o2,0,.5c- SO 
MM So 1:50 6, nega taa wre by 6l ae STAG iss SSS assert 20,000,000 
PMN oso 5 nis seseons Gen mets ean sie ae: Sa bos cia 20,000,000 
PMI cara rains so) Reker pls GI RIA Rs eb asibo ejb: SL Sas GSES 10,000,000 
NMED? 525). <os es shares Rie Eee aie at a ana: oies 8,000,000 
OI Ain rey Stee ne eee 7,000,000 
SENS Ste a OE, Seo rors eR eo 3,000,000 
oie 535: 0 u15 ars score Sissi oR ape a ema inact 2,000,000 
UMN ce ga: ceca, fou yale ase Rrdeye Ducky iol ar acs is Saal 1,300,000 
MRI 0016 Paced a yasmy at ohalis iors Sheps aden 1,000,000 
NRE MIMNMNIN .25 s'5) cearec ag Sel aa sella sh 14 SNS vam 800,000 
MN PUN 55. 655 2n 6554 fein als sscansls areca ore aie 200,000 
Buckeye and other woods.................. 10,000,000 

J ESR eR ene Sree ee eee 458,300,000 

The company already had at that time in other acreage and stump- 





age 37,480,000 feet, and when it secured the Bird lands it put itself 
into possession of a grand total of 495,780,000 feet of the finest 
hardwood timber, In addition was a considerable quantity of persim- 
mon, dogwood, linden and other woods which have considerable 
market value. 

It has been found, however, that the early estimate of this stump- 
age was of the most conservative kind. It has been ascertained that 
the white oak estimate of 50,000,000 feet was altogether too low 
and that The New River Lumker Company’s holdings of that kind 
of timber far exceed that figure. The company will undoubtedly 
have a similar experience so far as the other woods are concerned. 
Every creek valley that is opened up and logged is found to supply 
avai'able logs in excess of the original cruise. 

The timber is unusually well situated for logging purposes. As has 
been said, it lies along the New river and its branches. The forest 
is what is termed by expert loggers ‘‘extremely open woods.’’ The 
slopes are gradual and free from bluffs, and the difficulty in getting 
the logs to the railroads at water-grade is thus reduced to a minimum. 
The Tennessee railway, which was built from Oneida on the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific railway (the Queen & Crescent 
route), runs through the entire property and enjoys easy grades 
beside the New river. The laterals which have been constructed by 
the Tennessee railway and private laterals have made easy the 
transportation of the logs to. the mill. 





LOGGING OPERATIONS. 


All of the logging of The New River Lumber Company’s owned 
and leased lands is let to contractors, but The New River Lumber 
Company maintains the closest possible supervision over their .opera- 
tion. First they are under the watchful eye of General Manager 
Norcross, who has himself the most thorough acquaintance with the 
country, having ridden and cruised it for twenty-seven years. In 
this work he has the able assistance of an experienced lieutenant in 
William Mumford, who acts as woods superintendent. Mr. Mumford 
is a cruiser and timber estimator of long experience and he keeps’ a 
close check on the jobbers, seeing that none of the company’s timber 
is left standing in the woods and that it is properly cut and 
expeditiously delivered to the railway. 

POPLAR. The actual work of converting the stumpage of The New River HICKORY. 
Many Millions of Such Stock, Lumber Company into logs and transporting it to the Tennessee Straight as an Arrow. 
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railway for shipment to the saw mill at Norma is in the 
hands of the firm of Shea Bros., composed of John F. Shea 
ind James T. Shea, two Pennsylvania young men who enjoy 
. reputation in that state, in Kentucky and Tennessee, and in 
other localities, as expert woodsmen and woods operators. They 
yperate from three to six large camps constantly in getting 
ut The New River Lumber Company’s timber. The prin- 
jpal camps at present are on Nick’s creek, on the Straight 
ork of Smoky creek, at the head of Straight fork, and 
n Green’s branch. In addition they have working for 
hem about ten subcontractors. These camps all lie southeast 

the Norma operation, the nearest being a subcontractor’s 
amp on Anderson branch two miles from the mill, and the 
furthest twelve miles from the mill at the head of Straight 
fork. Altogether fully 300 men are employed in converting 
The New River Lumber Company’s timber into logs and 
eetting them to the railway. The daily output of the Shea 
camps is about 100,000 feet. The subcontractors get out about 
50,000 feet daily, making 150,000 feet as the daily output of 
The New River Lumber Company’s woods. Shea Bros. operate 
a modern logging railroad of high quality, the headquarters 
of the firm and of the railroad being at the camp on Straight 
fork. 

Logging Railroads, 


The Tennessee railway extends five and one-half miles south 
of Smoky Junction, its present terminal being Newland’s, 
where is located the Baker tipple of the coal mine that is 
in suecessful operation and is an indication of the future 
development of the region as a coal mining proposition. In 


W. H. HOPKINS, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Treasurer of The New River Lumber Company. 


addition, the Tennessee railway has built nine miles of lat- 
erals, being a part of twenty miles of laterals through The 
New River Lumber Company’s stumpage that the Tennessee 
railway will construct. 

These nine miles of Tennessee railway laterals represent 
only a small part of the mileage of track that is employed 
getting out The New River Lumber Company’s timber. An 
extensive system of logging railroads has been constructed 
penetrating the Bird lands; twelve: such additional laterals 
have been built to facilitate the handling of The New River 
Lumber Company’s timber. These logging railroads are all 
standard gage and constructed of 56-pound rails. The ties 
are white oak, chestnut, and chestnut oak, taken from The 
New River Lumber Company’s timber. The use of chestnut 

a tie has been found highly satisfactory, although the white 
ouk ties have been found to be absolutely the best railroad 
tie material. 

Logging Machinery. 


The Tennessee railway owns the cars which are used in the 
transportation of The New River Lumber Company’s logs 
trom the woods to the mill. They are seventy-five in number 
and there is in consequence an adequate supply of rolling 
stock for log transportation. These cars are used solely 
in the transfer of the timber of the New River Lumber Com- 
pany from its stumpage lands to its great mill plant at Norma. 
There are two trains a day from the woods to the mill, one 
& Special logging train arriving at Norma in the morning and 
another, a regular train on the Tennessee railway from Baker’s 
‘ipple to Oneida, coming down in the afternoon. This train 
service guarantees an adequate supply of logs at the mill at 
Norma at all times and in all seasons. The logging cars 
never leave the system and there is a constant interchange of 
Omar flats upward bound for loaded cars bringing to the saw 
mill the splendid logs from the New River Lumber Company’s 


holdings in one of the most favored hardwood areas of the 
Central. South, 
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CHERRY. POPLAR. 
GROUP OF FINE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY HARDWOOD TIMBER. 
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Two logging locomotives of the latest type are oper- 
ated, 
varying from 7 to 15 percent. 


They are 70-ton locomotives and haul over grades 
Two steam log loaders 
also are used. They have a capacity of 100,000 feet a 
day of logs within the swing of the tongs. This capacity 
has been demonstrated. At one time when one of the 
engines was disabled by derailment but one loader was 
operated and during this period it loaded in excess of 
100,000 feet in an ordinary working day. In fact, each 
of the loaders has at various times made a record of 
100,000 feet for one day’s operation. 

In the logging operations seventy-five portable houses 
are employed. These houses are commodious and well 


constructed, and are moved about with the greatest 


facility by means of the log loader. It is an operation 
of but a few moments to lift one of these houses from 
the ground, place it on a flat car, transport it to a new 
location and redeposit it on a new site. The houses are 
distributed generally through the timber owned by The 
New River Lumber Company. They are used for every 
purpose—oftices, commissaries, bunk houses and as resi- 
(ences for the married men. 

In the operations for The New River Lumber Company 
In addition 
about 100 oxen are employed by subcontractors in get- 


sixty horses and fifteen mules are necessary. 
ting the logs to the landings. The employment of oxen 
represents one of the primitive means of handling logs, 
but one very satisfactory to the small jobber. 


The New River Lumber Company’s policy of employ- 
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ing only white labor at its saw mill in Norma is main- 
tained in the woods operations. In the logging camps 
and on the railroads white labor is employed exclusively, 
the native negro finding his employment only on railroad 
construction, where Italian labor also is utilized. 

Under the arrangement between The New River Lumber 
Company and Shea Bros. the latter concern looks after 
all the labor of cutting the timber, loading it on ears 
and delivering it to the Tennessee railway at Straight 
Fork or Smoky Junction. From these points the logs 
are hauled to the mill at Norma by the Tennessee Rail- 
way Company, where an abundance of sidings and switeh- 
ing room permits the delivery of the logs direct to the 
mill, 

This remarkable tract of virgin timber has a name and 
a history. The latter is interesting almost to the point 
of romance. Thousands of acres of this tract are parts 
of original grants made nearly 100 years ago. They have 
never heard the sound of an ax or felt the tooth of a 
saw. The trees stood in perfect maturity, undespoiled 
and almost unvisited until the logging railroad projected 
itself up the creek valleys and claimed the riches of the 
forest for the purposes of manufacture. 

HISTORY OF THE NEW RIVER TIMBER. 

Lucien Bird, whose business it was to assemble in an 
undivided and concrete body the forest riches of the 
Penfield, Clearfield 
1884 to 


New river valley, was a native of 


county, Pa., who came to eastern Tennessee in 
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LOG SLIDE IN THE WOODS, THE FIRST STEP FROM THE STUMP TO THE MILL. 
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Character in the 
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locate and estimate these lands for their owners. — For 
easy management the lands were put in the name of L. 
Bird, and there and then originated the name ‘‘ Bird 
lands,’’ as applied to the present stumpage holdings of 
The New River Lumber Company. For nearly a quarter 
of a century they have been so called. 

In 1903 the owners decided to put this tract on the 
market and it was placed in the hands of a committee for 
that purpose. Several parties negotiated for the prop- 
erty, but it was bought by the New River Coal & Coke 
Company. The deal was closed in May, 1904. During 
the same year the New River Lumber Company bought 
The Bird 


lands timber was thus acquired by the New River Lum- 


the saw timber twelve inches and upward. 
ber Company. The New River Lumber Company had 
other holdings of stumpage and lands in fee simple, 
which increased its timber holdings to about 60,000 acres. 
The Bird The New River 
Lumber Company’s stumpage is located, originally be 


lands, on which most of 
longed to numerous local people, some of whom held 
them as a result of old state grants made as early as 
1835, and their subsequent tremendous increase in value 
affords a romantic chapter in the story of the develop 
Could it be told in 


detail it would be found to contain the names of the 


ment of the state of Tennessee. 
original pioneers of that region. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY. 


The New River Lumber Company, which acquired the 
Bird 
development. 


famous lands as above related, has also been a 
Only in recent years it has assumed iis 
present magnitude. There have been frequent changes 
in the personnel of the company and changes in t! 
corporation. Through all of these changes, howev« 
Frank G. Norcross, the present general manager of tl 
company’s mammoth mill at Norma, Tenn., has bee! 
a part of the institution and has had supervision of it 
operations. 

In 1886 the New River Lumber Company was orga! 
ized as a partnership, and bought the double band mil 
of Russell, Sheen & Co., at New River, which had been 
1884. 


feet daily capacity. 


built in This was a double band mill of 41,000 
The coneern bought the poplar 
black walnut and cherry on 7,000 acres of land, and in 
1899 purchased 2,000 acres in fee simple. 

In 1903 a single band mill was installed at New 
river and the cut was increased to 45,000 feet daily. 
The old planing mill, which had been erected in 1887, 
was remodeled in 1908. 

In 1904, as has been stated, a West Virginia cor 
poration, known as the New River Coal & Coke Company, 
purchased what are known as the Bird lands. In the 
same year they were acquired by the New River Lumber 
Company. 


Railroad Development. 


It was evident at that time that a railroad would be 
necessary for the proper development of the property, 
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ONE-HALF OF THE LOG DUMP 
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TIMBER. 


ON NICK’S CREEK, CONTAINING 500,000 FEET OF 


HIGH CLASS 
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and for the construction of the Tennessee railway south- 
east from Oneida, Tenn., into the lands from which the 
New River Lymber ,Company proposed to take the 
merchantable timber. The Tennessee Railway Company 
agreed to construct and maintain this road from Oneida 
through the property. In order to fulfill this arrange 
ment it acquired the railroad of the Paint Rock Coal 
& Coke Company and in 1905 began its extension. In 
1906 it had completed the road as far as Norma, wher 
the New River Lumber Company proposed to erect : 
great manufacturing plant. The road now extends from 
Oneida to Newlands, passing completely through Th: 
New River Lumber Company’s stumpage holdings. 

ENTRY OF THE GLOBE-WERNICKE INTERESTS. 


The most important change in the history of th: 
concern, and the one that increased it immediately into 
a great hardwood operation with adequate stumpage ani! 
modern mill facilities, occurred in 1907, when the present 
interests acquired control of the company. In 1907 the 
slobe-Wernicke Company, of Cincinnati, bought a ma- 
jority of the stock and incorporated the concern under 
the laws of Ohio as The New River Lumber Company, 
with capitalization of $2,500,000. In May, 1909, prac- 
tically all of the remaining interests were acquired by 
the Globe-Wernicke Company. 

The present general offices of The New River Lumber 
Company are at 1620 Union Trust building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The president of the company is Henry C. Yeiser, 
who is also president of the Globe-Wernicke Company, 
of that city. Charles F. Hofer is vice president, John 
E. Blaine secretary and William H. Hopkins treasurer. 
The general management is in the hands of Mr. Yeiser, 
and Mr. Hopkins acts as sales manager. 

Mills of the Company. 

The New River Lumber Company has mills at Norma, 
Tenn., and New River, Tenn., but Norma is its chief 
operating point. The Norma saw mill of this company 
is one of the finest hardwood lumber manufacturing 
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TENNESSEE HARDWOODS, MOSTLY POPLAR. 
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LOG DUMP CONTAINING OVER 500,000 FEET, IN WHICH YELLOW POPLAR PREDOMINATES, LARGE IN SIZE AND HIGH IN QUALITY. 
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POPLAR LOG, HIGH AS A HORSE, BUT 


plants to be found in the United States. Indeed, it may 
well be called an epitome of the best ideas of mill con- 
struction to be found in the hardwood mills of this 
country. It was designed by Frank G. Norcross, who is 
the present manager, and was built under his immediate 
direction. He had had more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence as a manufacturing lumberman, and during all that 
twenty years his successes and his trials had created in 
his mind the picture of an ideal saw mill—not a fancy 
saw mill, but one that would be so arranged that lumber 
could be manufactured at the lowest cost in the best 
possible manner. His ideal also was a saw mill that 
would resist usage, wear and time. The Norma mill is 
built for a long life; and it is well that it is so con- 
structed, for the enormous hardwood holdings of the 
company presage decades of successful operation. 

The general course of the New river is from the 
southeast to the northwest. The stumpage holdings of 
The New River Lumber Company extend almost to its 
headwaters and are penetrated by all of its branches 
It is a tributary of the Cumberland 
river, rising in the Cumberland mountains seven miles 
from the celebrated state mines at Petros. 

The Norma saw mill of The New River Lumber Com- 
pany lies on the north bank of the New river. Its 
construction was begun in 1906, but in November, 1907, 
when it had been about half completed, building opera- 
tions were suspended until June, 1908. In the mean- 
time the Globe-Wernicke interests had come into the 
company. In June, 1908, when work was resumed, it 
was pushed to completion and January 15, 1909, saw the 
last nail driven and the last machine installed. 


above Norma. 


ONE OF MANY EXAMPLES OF FINE STOCK TO 


A MODEL HARDWOOD MILL. 


It is a fact that will bear reiteration that The New 
River Lumber Company’s saw mill at Norma is a model 
hardwood mill in arrangement and equipment. That 
fact is suggested by the first glance of the most casual 
observer. It is demonstrated and emphasized by each 
successive step of the investigator. The mill, with a 
daily capacity of 125,000 feet of hardwood, which is 
closely approached by each day’s run, is operated by a 
crew of sixty-five men. Its annual production is more 
than 25,000,000 feet. 

It will be well to trace the manufacture of the logs 
of the company into lumber after they have been de- 
livered at Norma by the trains of the Tennessee Rail- 
way Company. These trains are delivered at the mill on 
two tracks passing in front of the plant. The equipment 
for getting the logs into the mill is exceptionally com- 
plete and adequate. At the front of the mill is a log 
pond with an area of three-and-one-half acres and a 
capacity of 2,000,000 feet. It is part of a water system 
which insures plenty of water in the log pond, an 
adequate boiler supply and the most complete fire pro- 
tection. It is indeed part of an elaborate water system 
embracing three distinct reservoirs of enormous capacity. 


Boiler Supply and Fire Protection. 

Three miles below the mill at Norma is a dam across 
the New river, which backs the river up the entire dis- 
tance mentioned. It furnishes a pond three miles long 
and of almost inestimable capacity. A short distance 
from the mill and situated on the river bank is an 
independent pumping station. It has a capacity of 1,000 
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BE SEEN ON THE NEW RIVER LANDS. 


gallons a minute, the water being drawn through a 
10-inch suction and discharged through an 8-inch pipe 
which traverses a quarter of a mile and empties into 
what is known as the upper reservoir. This is an 
artificial basin with a concrete dam, located just above 
the log pond proper. It was found inadvisable to draw 
the boiler supply from the log pond direct, because the 
tannic acid in the chestnut oak and hemlock bark there 
deposited was found to injure the boilers. The purpose 
of the upper reservoir is chiefly one of boiler supply, 
although it also increases the quantity of water available 
for fire protection. This upper reservoir drains into 
the mill pond in front of the mill, which is used ex- 
clusively for log storage, except as it may be drawn on 
in emergency for fire protection. 

The boiler feed pumps tap the 8-inch main at the 
mill and are assisted by constant pressure of from ten to 
fifteen pounds to the inch, due to the elevation of the 
upper reservoir. There is thus at all times an adequate 
boiler supply of water of the purest quality coming from 
clear mountain streams. 

This elaborate water system of three great reservoirs 
also insures the most complete fire protection. Outside 
the mill in a separate brick structure are the fire pumps, 
each of 1,000 gallons a minute capacity, so placed and 
connected as to draw their supply from either the reser- 
voir or the pond. Should they become disabled or crip- 
pled the independent pumping plant on the river, sepa- 
rated from mill and yards, is still there to furnish 1,000 
gallons a minute for fire protection. 

Asa part of this fire protection system an 8-inch main 
has been laid into the mill with 4-inch branches, and 


SHOWING QUALITY OF STOCK AND METHOD.OF LOADING. 


TWO STEAM LOG LOADERS EXPEDITE THE HANDLING OF THE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY’S TIMBER. 
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21-inch hydrants. There is also an 
Sinch main with four branches for 
vard protection. 

Getting the Logs Into the Mill. 

The mill pond, with its 2,000,000 
capacity and its area of more than 
three acres, is used as storage for float- 
able logs, such as poplar, hemlock and 
basswood. The oak, chestnut, beech, 
walnut, cherry and other heavy woods, 
which would sink if placed in the 
water, are taken direct from the ear. 
A jackslip hauls the floatable logs 
from the pond into the mill and on to 
the log deck. The logs that are taken 
direct from the car are hoisted into 
the jackslip by a derrick. It handles 
over 600 logs a day, or an average of 
a log a minute. Its value was demonstrated during 
the summer of 1909 in particularly striking fashion. 
A cloudburst on July 30 carried out the dam at the 
log pond and made log storage at the mill an impos- 
sibility until the dam could be reconstructed and 
the pond refilled. The derrick proved a boon in 
this emergency. The operation of the mill was in no 
wise interrupted. The derricx, taking the logs direct 


from the car, has been able to keep the mill adequately ' 


supplied with logs with no diminution of the mill’s daily 
output of lumber. 

Arriving in the mill, the logs are handled by adequate 
log deck equipment, including two 12-inch kickers and 
one 10-inch kicker. There are also two 6x8x5 niggers 
of the best type. 


The Mill Equipment. 


There are two 9-foot band mills and one 6-foot band 





HEADQUARTERS CAMP AT STRAIGHT FORK, TENN. 


the trimmer the boards are graded and carried by 
chains to a sorting shed where they are regraded and 
placed on cars, each grade on its car, and conveyed by 
gravity to various parts of the yard. 


Utilization of Refuse. 


In the mill, of course, is adequate equipment to ex- 
tract from the refuse all that is available for manu- 
facture. This equipment includes a slab resaw which 
supplies the lath mill, and a rerip saw which saws out 
dimension. A wood saw still further saves good wood 
from going into the big water space refuse burner. 

Considerable of the remaining refuse is diverted to a 
hog and ground up for fuel purposes, a sufficient quan- 
tity being secured to maintain the necessary steam pres- 
sure and also to fill an auxiliary fuel house from which 
fuel is secured for maintaining steam when the mill is 
not in operation. 





Other equipment includes two rip- 
saws used as reédgers, a swing cutoff 
saw, a jump saw and a timber trans- 
fer and cut-off. 


The Filing Room. 


A mill of the character and size of 
that of The New River Lumber Com- 
pany at Norma, operating three band 
mills in addition to other saw machin- 
ery, requires proper filing room capac- 
ity, machinery and arrangement. These 
are found in the filing room located in 
the second story of the mill. The fil- 
ing room is 52x72 feet in size. It is 
equipped with three automatic band 
saw grinders. There are also two 
automatic circular grinders. The other 
equipment of the filing room includes 
one power saw stretcher, a set of shears, a lap grinder 
and a forge and brazing hearth. 

The filing room is located directly over the two big 
band mills, and saws are elevated and lowered by a 
winch. It is ordinary practice to change a band saw in 
this mill in three minutes, and all three bands have been 
changed in seven minutes, the time being figured from 
the time the band left the log until it reéntered the log. 
The filing room is operated independently by a small 
steam engine and is thus in commission at all times. 


The Power Plant. 


The engine room, which furnishes power for the saw 
mill, the electric light equipment and the fuel conveyors, 
is equipped with three engines and constitutes a power 
plant that would do credit to a larger institution. It is 
but one expression of the general idea of solidity and 
permanence that permeates the Norma saw mill of The 











mill, When the logs enter the mill 
t are sent either to the right hand 
r the left hand mill as may be 

ed; or, in the case of a small log, 
i ie little mill, so-called, which is 
located at the center of the mill build- 
ine, is not busy with quarters the small 
may be sent direct to that mill. 
These three band mills are supplied 

’ three carriages. 

on the two large 9-foot band mills 
‘ves the work of sawing lumber 
an‘ making quarter cants for the 
foot mill, A eonvenient fransfer 
m permits the rapid transfer of 
these quarters from the main mills to the 
6-foot mill, on which practically all of 
the quartering at the Norma mill is done. 
In the ordinary process of the man- 
“acture of lumber the boards are ear- 
Tied from the carriages over a system 
of live rolls, each roll gear driven, 
to two 50-inch gang edgers especially 
Construeted for The New River Lum- 
ber Company’s mill. From the edger 
they are conveyed to a transfer table 
and delivered to an 8-saw trimmer, 
eighteen feet in length. After leaving 





TRESTLE WORK OF SUBSTANTIAL CHARACTER ON A LOGGING ROAD. 








LAST STEP IN CONSTRUCTION—LAYING THE STEEL. 


SUCCESSIVE PROCESSES IN BUILDING LATERALS TO HANDLE NEW 
RIVER LUMBER COMPANY’S TIMBER. 


New River Lumber Company. Which- 
ever way the observer turns, he is im- 
pressed with the fact that The New 
River Lumber Company has built for 
more than a day; that because of its 
great timber supply it expects to be 
cutting hardwoods for decades and it 
does not intend to be compelled to 
replace anything that can be now con- 
structed that will help serve the pur- 
poses of the company during a long 
existence. The chief feature of the 
engine room is a 30x48 left hand Cor- 
liss engine. It is a giant of power 
production and distribution. The fly- 
wheel is twenty feet in diameter and 
has a 54-inch face. 

In the same room are two duplex 
boiler feed pumps, 10x6-10, and avail- 
able also for fire protection. They are 
operated by steam and have a capacity 
of 50,000 gallons a day. 

The boilers are three in number, each 
of 400-horsepower, carrying 125 pounds 
pressure. They are the Morrison cor- 
rugated internal fired marine boilers. 
There are two furnaces to each boiler. 
The furnaces are of an unusual type 
and have proven a great success. 
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ARRIVAL OF A TRAINLOAD OF LOGS AT THE MILL OF THE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT NORMA, TENN. 
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DERRICK AT NORMA MILL OF THE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY PLACING LOGS ON THE JACK-SLIP. 
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SUBSTANTIAL CONCRETE DAM AT THE NORMA MILL PLANT WHICH CREATES THE LOG POND OF TWO MILLION FEET CAPACITY. 


The furnaces are supplied with fuel by automatic 
The 
fuel supply is sawdust and chips, the latter manufac- 
tured in a hog. 


stokers, reducing the firing cost to a minimum. 


This hog, located near the main con- 
veyor to the burner, reduces the refuse from the mill to 
an ideal condition for furnace feed. 

The machine shop occupies a separate brick building, 
30x75 feet in size, with concrete floor. This building is 
not only itself modern in type and construction but it is 
equipped with the best machinery. This includes two 
lathes 48x20 in size, one radial arm drill press, a 16x14 


‘DEPENDENT PUMPING STATION ON THE BANK OF 
THE NEW RIVER. 
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lathe, a 24-inch stroke shaper and also a steam hammer. 

The blacksmith shop also occupies its own building 
and is equipped with a double forge. 

The electric light plant was installed in December, 
1908, while the mill was being built. The power is 
generated by a 75-kilowatt direct connected dynamo, 
which is operated by an engine installed in the engine 
room. Altogether about 750 16-candle power incan- 
descent lights are developed and six are lights are used. 
The mill and the adjacent company buildings are thus 
illuminated. Another item in the electrical equipment 
is a 10-horsepower motor which drives the machine shop. 


THE LUMBER YARD. 


The lumber yard of The New River Lumber Company 
covers an area of twenty-seven acres and shows con- 
stantly in stock about 15,000,000 feet of all kinds of 
hardwoods, including poplar, plain and quartered oak, 
white oak, red oak, chestnut, chestnut oak, cherry, walnut, 
beech and other woods. There is also a quantity of 
hemlock, white pine and yellow pine, but it goes chiefly 
into consumption in Kentucky and east Tennessee. A 
yard crew of 100 men is employed in receiving, handling 
and shipping lumber. 


Handling Lumber by Gravity. 


Few lumber yards attached to saw mills are so con- 
veniently arranged. As was stated in a description of 
the mill plant, the various grades coming from the sort- 
ing shed are loaded on individual cars which operate on 
a narrow gage tram road, penetrating every part of the 
lumber yard. The mill being higher than the yard and 
the tracks being laid after a most careful survey, gravity 
is the only power required to convey the lumber from the 
end of the mill to the alleys and individual piles for 
which it is intended. This tram road is made of 16-pound 
steel rail and the tramway throughout the yard is 
tracked. There are 4,012 feet of single track and 11,163 


feet of double track, a total trackage of 26,338 feet, or 
approximately five miles of steel. To construct these 
trams six carloads of 16-pound steel rail, weighing 123 
tons, were required. 

Despite this great trackage, but two mules are used 
on the yard in moving trucks, and one of these is used 
exclusively in returning empties to the mill. All of the 
green lumber goes to the pile by gravity and the 
empties in strings of ten or twelve are hauled back by 
the mule to the starting point. 
employed. 


Of tram ears 175 are 
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UPPER RESERVOIR, A SOURCE OF WATER SUPPLY FOR BOILER FEED AND FIRE PROTECTION. 


GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS DEPICTING THE ELABORATE WATER SYSTEM OF NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT NORMA. 
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PANORAMA OF A GREAT INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF TENNESSEE HARDWOODS, SHOWING THE 
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Shipping Facilities. 

The loading out system now being completed also repre- 
sents the acme of convenience. When this system shall 
have been completed trams will pass in the rear of the 
piles and on to cars on these trams the dry lumber will 
be loaded. In other words, the green lumber will be 
handled and received at the front of the pile, and the 
dry lumber discharged at the rear of the pile, neither 
one conflicting with or impeding the progress of the 
other. The present loading platforms are at a lower 
level than the mill and the return of the dry lumber to a 
loading platform is also practically a gravity propo- 
sition. 

To increase farther the convenience of loading ar- 
rangements, a belt line of railroad is being constructed, 
which will completely encircle the mill and the yard, so 
that it will be possibie to load lumber on the cars at 
many most convenient points. This belt line is one in 
fact as well as in name. It describes a complete 
circumference around the mill yard, and is a part of the 
system of the Tennessee railway. When completed the 
rapid loading and shipping of lumber will be a matter 
of ease. It already has been sufficiently completed to 
make the plant of The New River Lumber Company ideal 
in this respect. 


Reference has been made to the timber holdings of 
The New River Lumber Company, to their high quality 
and the character of their distribution, and to the ease 
with which logs may be transported from the stump to 
the mill. Details also have been given of the arrange- 
ments for the cutting and transportation of the logs. 
An intimate history has been written of the saw mill 
at Norma, where the logs are manufactured into lumber, 
of the yards on which the lumber is piled, and the 
shipping arrangements by which the stock is placed on 
the car. It remains for this chronicle to describe the 
character of the lumber products of The New River 
Lumber Company and their distribution. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS. 


In the opening paragraph of this article it was shown 
that the operations of The New River Lumber Company 
lie but a little over 200 miles from the hardwood market 
center of Cincinnati, Ohio, where the headquartérs of 
The New River Lumber Company are located. The sales 
of the company are conducted from the Cincinnati office 
at 1620 Union Trust building, that city. What is the 
natural market of The New River Lumber Company and 
where does it sell its products? It is a market that is 
difficult to cireumscribe. Its sales extend beyond the 
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TRANSPORTATION OVER THE TENNESSEE RAILWAY TO THE BIG SAW MILL OF THE COMPANY AT NORMA FOR MANUFACTURE INTO LUMBER. 


Mississippi river on the west, and along the whole 
Atlantic seaboard on the east; its stock is now being em- 
ployed in the hardwood consuming factories of prac- 
tically every state east of the Mississippi; Indiana, 
Illinois, and Ohio on the north are heavy consumers of 
New River products, but nearly every locality from 
Louisiana to New York is buying New River lumber in 
steadily increasing quantities for remanufacture. 

The New River Lumber Company is provided with 
excellent transportation facilities. Norma is the chief 
town on the Tennessee railway. At Oneida, Tenn., 
twenty-two miles away, it connects with the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific railway, the famous Queen 
& Crescent route, extending from Cincinnati on the 
north to New Orleans on the south, and intercepting 
with numerous connections all of the great east and west 
lines of travel. The Queen & Crescent is celebrated for 
its road bed, rolling stock and service, and it is no less 
notable for its many and excelient connections reaching 
to every city of importance in the eastern United States. 


Export Business. 


But the fame of the New River products extends be- 
yond the Mississippi on the west and the Atlantic sea- 
board on the east and the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 
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LUMBER YARDS, TRACKS, SAWMILL PLANT AND OTHER FACILITIES OF THE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT NORMA, TENN. 
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GREAT POPLAR LOG BEING CONVERTED INTO BOARDS, AN EXAMPLE OF HIGH GRADE STOCK OF BOTH WIDTH AND QUALITY. 


New River hardwoods have penetrated to the very foot 
of the Rocky mountains, and they have gone overseas to 
England and Germany, where The New River Lumber 
Company’s export oak and other woods are growing 
steadily in popular demand. 

The mill of The New River Lumber Company at 
Norma is particularly equipped to meet the requirements 
of export business and a large amount of New River 
plain and quartered oak and other hardwoods finds an 
exit from this country via Philadelphia, the St. Law- 
rence river and southern ports to the high seas for 
transportation to European countries. <A recent sale of 
1,500,000 feet of oak on the order of an English firm 
will serve to indicate as a single instance the magnitude 


TWO YELLOW POPLAR LOGS RHADY TO MANUFACTURE. 


WHERE THE TENNESSEE HARDWOODS FIRST FEEL THE SAW ON THEIR WAY 


of The New River Lumber Company’s export business. 
CHIEF PRODUCTS AND THEIR USES. 


The chief products of The New River Lumber Com- 
pany are poplar, chestnut and white oak, the last in 
both plain and quartered. The poplar stumpage owned 
by the company is the virgin thin sap poplar so much 
in demand and recognized as the highest quality of this 
wood. The higher grades in both the 5/8 and 4/4 stock 
are in demand by panel makers and are much used for 
automobile bodies; the ordinary widths running from 
twenty-eight to thirty-three inches. Much of the 5/8 
stock running from eighteen to twenty-seven inches is 
used by carriage manufacturers. The narrow widths of 


the upper grades are used for interior trim, cornice, 
weather boarding, ceiling and pattern lumber. No. 1 
common poplar is chiefly used as shop lumber. No. 2 
common goes into low grade ceiling and is used for box 
manufacture. No. 3 boards are used for crating and 
packing box material. In addition considerable thick 
lumber is manufactured on special order. 


Oak. 


Much of the clear white oak is sawed into quarters 
one to three inches in thickness. It will run from 6 to 
16 inches in width and is extensively employed for 
furniture and interior trim. Quartered oak is also 
utilized for bookcases, filing devices and hardwood floor- 


ONE OF THE 9-FOOT BAND MILLS IN ACTION. 
THROUGH THE BIG NEW RIVER MILL AT NORMA. 
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INTERIOR OF THE MODEL SAW MILL OF THE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT NORMA, TENN., NOTABLE FOR EQUIPMENT, LIGHT AND 
CONVENIENCE. 


ing. There is a heavy export demand for this quartered 
stock. Much of it is shipped in 3-inch flitches to be 
resawed into veneers abroad. 

The plain oak is manufactured in standard thick- 
nesses, including 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, the last going 
largely into export. This stock is used for general 
purposes and for the manufacture of wine casks. The 

grade 4/4 plain oak is largely used for furniture and 
up purposes and for oak flooring manufacture. 
New River Lumber Company manufactures also 
quantities of oak in the sound building oak grades. 
also in demand for dimension, bridge stock and 
aterial. 


| of the oak is characterized by fine figure and by 


LIVE ROLLS, WITH WIDE POPLAR BOARDS IN TRANSIT. 
DETAILS OF LUMBER MANUFACTURE AS CONDUCTED BY THE NEW 


its non-warpable and easily workable character. It is 
preferred by many to northern oak, being mature timber 
from a virgin forest. 

The red oak is manufactured largely into 4/4 stock, 
both plain and quartered, and is in demand abroad and 
at home. The 4/4 quartered stock goes largely into 
domestic interior trim, while the lower grades of the 
plain oak are used for car building and for oak flooring. 
The New River red oak is firm, free from defects and 
of fine color and figure. 


Chestnut. 


The New River Lumber Company owns one of the 
finest stands of chestnut in the country. The upper 





grades are being used for interior trim and for mission 
furniture. In the latter use it has been found of lighter 
weight and less cumbersome than oak. No. 1 chestnut 
is extensively employed in interior finish. The sound 
wormy chestnut is largely a casket material. It is also 
used as a core wood in veneering processing and in 
furniture interiors. 


Beech. 


The very considerable output of beech lumber from the 
New River lands is in prompt demand in. both the 1/2 
and 5/8 thicknesses for filing cases, drawer slides and 
numerous furniture uses. It has been found ideal for 
those purposes, as it will not swell or warp. The inch 


EIGHTEEN-FOOT TRIMMER BUILT FOR THIS COMPLETE PLANT. 
RIVER LUMBER COMPANY IN ITS MILL AT NORMA, TENN. 
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lumber in the middle grades is manufactured into hard- 
wood flooring. It has been found to be susceptible to a 
high polish, which makes it desirable not only for floor- 
ing stock but in the upper grades for interior trim and 
paneling. The low grades are worked into crating stock. 


Maple. 
The hard maple on the New River lands has a large 
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percentage of white and is admirably suited to the 
manufacture of hardwood flooring. In the 4/4 it is 
used in the manufacture of filing cases, while the low 
grades go into crating stock. 


Walnut. 
The New River Lumber Company is fortunate in the 
possession of a considerable quantity of black walnut and 
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IDEAL SORTING SHED OF THE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT NORMA, TENN., A MODEL IN LIGHTING AND ARRANGEMENT. 
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cherry that are in extensive demand for furniture and 
domestic trim. It is exported in the 4/4 thickness and 
some of the walnut goes abroad in the log. The walnut 
is soft and old and of high quality. Cumberland cherry 
is famous for its fine brick-red color. 


Basswood. 


The basswood or linden tree (known locally as linn) 


LUMBER EN ROUTE TO YARD, EMPTIES RETURNING. 
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WHERE STEAM IS CREATED AND HARNESSED TO SUPPLY THE ENGINES THAT DRIVE THE MACHINERY EQUIPMENT AT NORMA. 


is used for carriage bodies because of its lightness and 
strength, and for built-up work. Some of it has been 
manufactured into weather boarding and siding as a 
substitute for poplar. High grade jewelers’ boxes are 
manufactured from this basswood. The middle grades 
go into shop lumber and the low grades are worked into 
dimension stock. . 
Ash, 

The white ash which is included in The River 
Lumber Company’s stumpage is in constant demand by 
manufacturers of agricultural implements and carriages. 


New 


Hickory. 

The hickory in The New River Lumber Company’s 
holdings includes shellbark or red hickory and white 
hickory. It is remarkable for a large percentage of 
clear with a great deal of white and very little heart. 
It is exceptionally free from bird peck. No good substi- 
tute has ever been found for hickory for bent woodwork, 
for shafts, handles and similar uses. 


Buckeye. 


The New River Lumber Company owns a considerable 


amount of buckeye which is in demand by box manu- 
facturers and is used for the making of ceilings. 


Dogwood. 


One of the unusual woods of which the New River 
Lumber Company owns a considerable quantity is the 
dogwood. It is used in the manufacture of bobbins, 
roller-skate wheels, shuttles and the heads of brassies and 


drivers by golf stick manufacturers. 


Cherry. 


The cherry is a fine quality of wood with a brick-red 
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FILING ROOM IN THE SECOND STORY OF THE NORMA MILL, WHERE SAWS ARE KEPT IN PRIME CONDITION FOR SERVICE. 


ENGINE ROOM, ENGINE AND MAIN DRIVE OF THE MILL. 
ADEQUATE STEAM POWER AND ELECTRICAL VOLTAGE SECURED BY 


EQUIPMENT OF DYNAMOS IN THE ENGINE ROOM. 
MOST MODERN MEANS IN THE SAW MILL AT NORMA, TENN. 





NIGHT VIEW OF THE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY’S MILL AT 


cast and equal in every way to the Pennsylvania cherry. 

Car builders, in addition to the other woods manu- 
factured by The New River Lumber Company, are ex- 
tensive purchasers of the chestnut oak or rock oak on 
that company’s lands. 

Soft Woods. 

In addition to the hardwoods enumerated, The New 
River Lumber Company owns a considerable quantity of 
hemlock unusually free from shake. It also has some 
acreage of shortleaf yellow pine. The hemlock and yel- 
low pine, however, go largely into local consumption and 
are not an important factor of The New River Lumber 
Company’s general business of manufacture. 


ONE OF THE LOADING OUT DECKS OF THE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT NORMA, TENN., WHERE LUMBER IS PLACED IN CARS FOR WIDE 
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The Company’s Coal Holdings. 

Something already has been said of the plans of The 
New River Lumber Company for the present. Looking 
farther into the future, The New River Lumber Com- 
pany will be interested to an important degree in the de- 
velopment of the region of the New River valley. This 
loeality has other riches besides its timber. Already rich 
coal deposits are being developed. One mine is in steady 
and successful operation in the heart of The New River 
Lumber Company’s timber. 

The lands of which The New River Lumber Company 
is the owner also have great agricultural value. A large 
number of farms already have been developed in the 
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NORMA, TENN., SHOWING ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATION. 


vicinity, and others are being opened up from time to 
time. The cutover lands, therefore, will be of great value 
even after the timber is removed. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


The New River Lumber Company has divorced itself 
from many of the extraneous operations that are often 
a source of worry and loss of profit to lumber manu- 
facturing concerns. It long ago discarded the opera- 
tion of a company boarding house for its saw mill em- 
ployees and, while there is a good institution of that 
character in operation in Norma, it is conducted by 
private individuals, who, however, are given every assist- 
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ance by the company to make the service satisfactory to 
the men in its employ. The New River Lumber Com- 
pany uses white labor exclusively. 


The Commissary. 


The New River Lumber Company maintains a com- 
missary at Norma, it being its desire to keep the mer- 
cantile business within its control. As in all things with 
which The New River Lumber Company is connected, the 
commissary is planned to be a model institution. Dur- 
ing 1909 was constructed at Norma by The New River 
Lumber Company on a hill of commanding position 
within easy reach of all of the village of Norma a com- 
missary that will rank with the best in the country. 

The new commissary is a solid brick structure 32x90 


THE ATTRACTIVE “BUNGALOW.” 
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feet in size. It rises to a hight of two stories and its 
concrete foundation extends to the slate bed below. The 
commissary handles clothing, dry goods, groceries, hard- 
ware, drugs, men’s furnishings, fresh and salt meats, 
fresh and dried fruits and, indeed, everything to serve 
the household needs of the people of the community. 
While Norma is remote from great cities, it enjoys 
all of the ordinary facilities of the ordinary American 
town; facilities, indeed, that are in excess of those tu 
be found in most saw mill towns, or towns of similar 
population. The town is not incorporated and thereby 
benefits in every way by being under the direct control 
of the company and thus removed from politics. The 
town has two church organizations of the Methodist 
and Baptist denominations; the latter during 1909 


71 

wine 

erected a fine church near The New River Lumber 
Company’s yard. 

The public school is one of the best in east Tennessee 
and supplies educational advantages of the best common 
school type to the children of the vicinity. In Norma are 
nearly 400 children of school age, and this large juvenile 
population requires proper means of instruction. The 
school building has three classrooms and a library and 
is equipped with the latest educational devices and text 
books for the use of the pupils. The books there em- 
ployed are the same now being used in Chicago and other 
of the large educational centers of the country. 

The Company Town. 

The New River Lumber Company carries the idea of 

thoroughness and proper care of its buildings into con 


THE FAMOUS “COMPANY HOUSE.” 


GLIMPSE OF EMPLOYEES’ HOUSES. 


MOUNTAIN HOME IN THE NEW RIVER VALLEY. 





PICTURESQUE SCENE ON THE TENNESSEE RAILWAY. 


VIEWS IN AND OUT ABOUT NORMA AND IN THE REGION OF THE NEW RIVER VALLEY, NOTED FOR THE BEAUTY OF ITS SCENERY. 
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struction and maintenance of the houses which it owns 
and rents at a reasonable figure to its employees. The 
company owns eighty-seven such houses. Most of them 
are of the cottage type and plan to provide for the tenant 
great convenience and homeliness. The general color 
employed in the painting of these houses is a slate with 
white trimmings. They are kept clean, fresh and bright 
by proper painting. In the arrangement of the houses 
the conventional was avoided. There are no long streets 
of houses in straight and narrow file. Instead they have 
been distributed in picturesque confusion through the 
white oak grove just above the mill and near the base 
of Gray’s mountain, the mighty eminence that overlooks 
the community of Norma, the saw mill, the yards and 
that part of the New River valley. 

The New River Lumber Company has a salaried physi- 
cian, Dr. J. A. Shields, who is at the service of all of its 


employees. He is familiar with the territory and under- 
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stands thoroughly the ailments and idiosyncrasies of 
the ordinary saw mill hand. In the office which the com- 
pany has constructed for him is every surgical instrument 


and accessory likely to be needed in any emergency 


that may arise in the course of his practice at the 
mill or in the woods. The health of the community 
is well protected, and in the event of an accident 


means are at hand to minimize the resultant danger. 
Conspicuous Structures. 


Two structures in Norma are of more than usual inter- 
est. One of them is the bungalow occupied by Frank G. 
Noreross, general manager of the company. It stands on 
a hill overlooking the valley of the New river. From its 
base stretch some of the richest valley farms to be seen 
in any country, bordered by the Tennessee railway, with 
the Norma railroad station in the middle distance. This 
bungalow is of especial interest, because it is a tangi- 
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ble expression of the possibilities of the woods which The 
New River Lumber Company manufactures into lumber. 
It was built entirely of products of the saw mill. Its 
exterior is most attractive. Its interior has been finished 
in cherry, oak and other of the company’s woods, in- 


cluding even the humble hemlock. The furniture is 
largely of the mission type and was made from chestnut 
almost exclusively. It displays the fine grain of that 


wood io the best advantage and, while chestnut has not 


been ordinarily employed as a furniture material, it 
shows how well it may be utilized for the higher uses. 

Another structure of interest is known as the Com- 
pany ilouse. It is a residence of more than usual size 
and occupied by the chief office employees of The 
New River Lumber Company. 


THE NEW RIVER MILL. 


article chief attention has been given to the 


plant of The New River Lumber Company at Norma. 
That is its largest mill and chief operation. The New 
River Lumber Company, however, owns another sawmill 
plant at New River, Tenn., on the main line of the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific railway, popularly 
known as the Queen & Crescent route. This was the 
original saw mill operation of the old New River Lumber 
Company. In the days that the New river was driven 
this was the chief point of manufacture. 

The New River saw mill is supplied with logs by the 
Queen & Crescent route in conjunction with the Tennessee 
railway. The mill is located on the north bank of the 
New river and the river serves as a log pocket for the 
floatable logs, while a special tram conveys the heavier 
logs from the Queen & Crescent siding to the saw mill. 

The New River mill has a daily capacity of 45,000 feet 
and an annual production of from 10,000,000 to 12,000, 
000 feet. It employs thirty men. It is equipped with 











= ROW OF PILES OF LOG RUN INCH BASSWOOD FROM NEW RIVER LANDS. 
LE SOME OF THE FINEST HARDWOOD LUMBER THAT THE CENTRAL SOUTH EVER HAS PRODUCED 


CLASS TENNESSEE HARDWOODS ARE CONSTANTLY IN STOCK FOR SALE TO THE FACTORY, YARD AND EXPORT TRADE DEMANDING THE BEST. 
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WILLIAM MUMFORD, 
Woods Superintendent. 


a single band mill. There is a carriage operated by 
steam feed. Within the mill is an adequate complement 
of live rolls and conveyors. There are a gang edger and 
a 16-foot trimmer with five saws. 

The New River Lumber Company also has at New 
River a planing mill of 20,000 feet daily capacity. It 
manufactures dressed lumber, flooring, ceiling, weather 
boarding and molding. 

The engine room furnishes power for both.the saw 
mill and planing mill. It is equipped with a slide valve 
engine of 250-horsepower. Three pumps supply the boil- 
ers and insure fire protection. These furnish a pressure 
of 100 pounds to an adequate supply of hose reaching the 
mill and yard. The two boilers and furnaces are of the 
same type as those in the mill at Norma, being the Mor- 
rison corrugated internal fired marine boilers. 

The shipping and storing facilities at New River are 
entirely adequate. There is a dressed lumber shed in 
connection with the planing: mill. 


Yard and Surroundings. 


The lumber yard covers an area of ten acres and has 
about 2,500,000 feet of lumber in pile. The entire yard 
is covered with a network of trams operated by gravity. 
About eighty cars are in use on this tram road. 

The manager of the New River plant of The New 
River Lumber Company is Harvey E. Fuller, a sawmill 
operator of long experience, who formerly operated the 
mill of the Globe Lumber Company, at Paint Rock, Ala., 
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OFFICE FORCE AT NORMA. 
William M. Ingels, chief clerk; Jesse A. McCutcheon, stenog- 
rapher; Chilton Ellett, timekeeper; Robert 
M. Miller, engineer. 








FRANK G. NORCROSS, 
General Manager. 

















WALTER PARR, 
General Foreman. 


a subsidiary concern of the Globe-Wernicke Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Resume. 


It has been the purpose of this article to present in 
simple language a concrete statement of The New River 
Lumber Company’s operations, showing the extent and 
character of the stumpage it owns, the mill equipment 
which it possesses for manufacturing its timber into 
lumber, and its railroad facilities for getting its products 
to its natural markets. The territory it supplies is con- 
stantly enlarging in area. It requires but a glance at 
the pictures here presented of its timber, its mills and 
its men to demonstrate that The New River Lumber 
Company has before it a long career as a hardwood 
operator. Possessed as it is of one of the most mag 
nificent blocks of hardwood timber in the United States, 
it is certain long to remain one of the great factors in 
the hardwood industry of this country. It constitutes 
one of the chief sources of supply for the splendid hard- 
woods of the middle South and lies in a position and is 
equipped with timber and manufacturing plants certain 
to enlist the admiration and the patronage of hard- 
wood users for the next thirty or more years. 

Owned and operated by men whose commercial skill is 
long established, it assures itself not only an extended 
career as a hardwood operation but satisfaction to the 
trade that looks in that direction for its hardwood 
supply. 





SAWMILL AND LUMBER YARD FORCE OF THE NEW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY EMPLOYED AT ITS MANUFACTURING PLANT AT NORMA, TENN. 
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MONTHLY MEETING OF THE PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION. 


Report of Mills Making Odd Lengths—Resolution Adopted—Memorial to President and Congress—Appoint Delegates to National Association. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 26.—The Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association held its regular monthly 
meeting here today. The meeting, although not very well 

ttended, was a very interesting one, several important 
ints being brought out in the discussion of odd 
ngths, terms of sale and other questions affecting the 
umber industry. Trade conditions were discussed and 

was brought out that market conditions are much 
mproved in every way, except the trouble arising from 
iability of the railroads to furnish cars. 

President E. G. Griggs called the meeting to order 
hortly after 2 o’clock in the assembly room of the 
‘lenry building. The reading of the minutes of the last 
.eeting was dispensed with and the secretary read a 
number of communications received in his office since 
e last meeting. Among them was a letter from the sec- 
retary of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Colorado Springs, Colo., calling attention to 
some Colorado firms who are shipping lumber to con- 
sumers in that territory; also a letter from A. L. Por- 
er, secretary of the Western Retail. Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ation, Spokane, informing the association of a local 
-ontractor who is attempting to buy lumber from the 
mills and ealling their attention to the fact that he is 
not a retail lumber dealer in any sense of the word. 

The application for membership in the association of 
the Reundtop Lumber Company, Mineral, this state, was 
read and on motion by Charles E. Patten, this firm was 
elected to membership. 

C. C. Bronson, for the Associated Bureau of Grades, 
reported that the joint committee from the three asso- 
ciations, the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Southwestern Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, had deemed it to 
the best interests of the bureau to appoint a chief in- 
spector and T. R. Greenwood had been chosen to fill that 
position and had opened an office at Centralia, which 
will hereafter be the headquarters of the bureau. Mr. 
Bronson also stated that the British Columbia manufac- 
turers were forming a bureau of grades and that R. H. 
11. Alexander, of Vancouver, B. C., who was present at 
this meeting, had been conferring with the bureau for 
the purpose of learning how its business was conducted. 

Mr. Alexander was then called upon by the Chair to 
tell of lumber trade conditions and the work of the 
British Columbia lumber manufacturers. He said that 
the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association was deeply indebted to the Associated Bu- 
reau of Grades of the Washington and Oregon manu- 
fucturers for its courtesy and help given it in the 
formation of its grading bureau. Mr. Alexander said 
further that the British Columbia mills were manufactur- 
ing and marketing odd lengths in planing mill products 
without much trouble. He said that there was 
some opposition on the part of the retailers and that 
the manufacturers had decided that there were grounds 
tur the opposition to odd lengths in drop siding and that 
the manufacturers had eliminated drop siding from the 
list of items that they were making in odd lengths. 


Odd Lengths, 

‘. R. Greenwood was then asked for a report showing 
low the mills of the association were living up to the 
ay:cement to manufacture odd lengths. Mr. Greenwood 
sixted that the inspection of fifty-three mills showed 
ti. ty-three mills making odd lengths in flooring, eleven 
in ceiling and six in drop siding, while twenty mills 
ve making no odd lengths above 9 feet in length and 

were. making odd lengths up to 11 feet. He said 

t all mills were making odd lengths in cedar and 
ice siding. W. A. Whitman’s motion that this report 

b- gotten up in detail made a part of the minutes of 
meeting and a special letter sent to the members 

( "y association containing this information, pre- 


resident Griggs suggested that this matter should be 
shed out at this meeting so that everyone would 

w just where the association stood on the propo- 

n. 

\t this point J. F. Ives caused a good deal of amuse- 

ment by this inquiry: ‘‘Mr. President, what have we 

asreed to do in this matter? I have heard so many 

Ts‘nors that I don’t know where we stand on this matter 

avy more’? 

‘n answer to Mr. Ives’ query, President Griggs had 
retary Beckman read the result of the mail vote 
ntly taken on the question of whether the associa- 
‘ should adopt the resolution adopted at the Port- 
| convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 

Association, and later adopted by the Oregon & Wash- 

inzton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in which 

was stated that odd lengths should be shipped and 
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for the next six months would be charged for at the next 
lower even length. The result was: 
- flavor of adopting the resolution...............c000- 32 
Sot in favor of adopting the resolution................ 15 
‘Ol VORREIE MIN IIa o's 4:6 © nal 6-3. 9.4 UlevbR6 ankginh.ouw'an.en-ers 2 
Total ION 0 no 25 ono 0b BS ee bi ah wise 45 
_, A mail vote had also been taken on the question, one 
‘'em at a time, the result being: 
KY Yes. No. 
LOOPERG | sorb Ncw secs ME STE TG choke os eaa dete 34 5 
Cet ng ee PrhS . otis sah bei GGG Ges Kuh eGs chia 2 28 9 
Devel MMI rst Naas nib So inn oxerdes Giga eeti cas 30 5 
DROP Bes Ua aes scala cde on tta cece See 
Pau ait. ook so da koh cds neve eeseek dees 27 6 
repping MEM So Siond . Daaaln bognits Lice a Waele oe 33 5 
VRE LEE Ricaicies chaacws-cask apus¥aonkieaeins 32 4 
Ms ns a's con'va Foie) Aaahe aoe oe te 30 2 
RUWHEE PIRCP SEES ¢ oo cce so coda cok cece crow eenasave 19 12 


Charles E. Patten then moved that the association go 
on record as adopting the original resolution which was 
adopted at the Portland convention. 


J.-H. Bloedel, in seconding Mr. Patten’s motion, spoke 


at length favoring the adoption of the resolution, saying 
that the resolution was naturally a compromise measure 
but was certainly the best solution of the problem and 
he felt that this association should show its willingness 
to codperate with the retailers in the solution of the 
question and should go on record along with the Oregon 
& Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the western retailers, as adopting the resolution. 

President Griggs urged the members to act, saying 
that he did not want to take up much time talking from 
the chair, but he wanted to see some definite conclusion 
reached so that everybody could tell just where he 
stood. 

Mr. Patten was asked to tell just what his idea was 
in connection with carrying out the resolution. He said 
that it was to make odd lengths and give them away 
for the stated period and he thought it was well worth 
it to introduce them, help the retailer introduce them 
and finally get them accepted. He stated that the profits 
from the sale of odd lengths in cedar siding by his firm 
last year amounted to $3,000. 

It appeared that the real intent of the resolution was 
not clearly understood by all and J. H. Bloedel and W. 
C. Miles were asked to explain how the resolution came 
to be adopted at the Portland meeting. W. C. Miles 
told how the committee had gone over the situation for 
hours and reached no conclusion. He said the retailers 


were very much opposed to odd lengths because it would. 


cost them money to educate the consumers to the use of 
them and that the compromise was reached at the last 
moment. J. H. Bloedel stated that the resolution was 
hurriedly drawn at the last moment and that the ‘‘I’’s 
were not all dotted or the ‘‘T’’s all crossed, but the 
understanding anu intent of the resolution was thor- 
oughly understood. 


Odd Lengths Resolution Adopted. 


A standing vote was taken on the motion to adopt the 
original resolution and it was unanimously carried, 

It had been pointed out that the resolution was not 
very specifically worded and a motion prevailed that it 
be the understanding of this association that the reso- 
lution referred to fir lumber in 11, 13, 15 and 17-foot 
lengths, 

New Standard Price List. 


S. L. Johnson, member of the price list committee, 
then brought up the question of the new standard price 
list that was recently gotten out. He said that after 
much work the committee had prepared the basic price 
list and the extensions had been made for the delivered 
prices and the lists had been printed. He said the Ore- 
gon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association had adopted the new list and were using 
it. He said that many salesmen representing members 
of this association were quoting discounts from the old 
list and he hated to see the hard work of the committee 
go for nothing. He was anxious that the members of 
the association use the new list; he would like to see it 
used universally. His motion that the secretary send 
out lists to all of the members urging its use universally, 
prevailed. C. C. Bronson suggested that a little pub- 
licity in the trade papers along this line would help a 
great deal in letting the retailers know that there was a 
new list, that once put into use would simplify quota- 
tions a great deal and that any dealers who were not 
supplied could secure lists from any of the Coast mills 
in any of the three associations. 

The question of legislation favoring irrigation pro- 
jects. in western states was brought up and Charles E. 
Patten moved that the association go on record as 
indorsing Senator Borah’s bill before Congress for the 
opening and irrigating of western lands. This motion 
prevailed. 

Memorial to Congress. 


Mr. Patten then stated that he had been requested to 
introduce the following resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously : 


Wrereas, There is a ae | ae eeaye ony i that Congress 
will create a court of the Unite tates to be known as the 
court of commerce; and 

WHEREAS, Many members of the bar throughout the 
United States are urging Hon. William A. Wimbish, of 
Atlanta, Ga., that he allow his name to be presented to his 
excellency the President of the United States as a candidate 
for appointment on the bench of the proposed new court of 
commerce ; and 

Wuereas, We, members of the. Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ <Association, know that Mr. Wimbish, as 
both man and lawyer, is eminently qualified for appointment 
as one of the judges of this roposed new ceurt, and in 
view of his intimate, rsonal knowledge of the Pacific 
Northwest, its needs and conditions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in meeting assembled, does hereby indorse the 
Hon. William A. Wimbish as a candidate for appointment to 
the aa of the proposed court of commerce; and be it 
further ‘. e 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association be hereby 
instructed to send a copy of this memorial to his excellency 
the President of the United States, to the senators and rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the state of Washington and 
a copy to Hon. William A. Wimbish. 


E. G. Ames at this point called the cargo branch to 
order long enough to pass a motion that the dues for the 
ensuing quarter be remitted, as that branch of the asso- 
ciation had sufficient funds on hand for. all of its needs. 

Getting back -to the business of the rail shipping 
branch of the association, C. W. Stimson spoke of the 


subject of tallying and inspection of car material. He 
said that his company experienced a great deal of trouble 
by having car material rejected after it had been shipped 
and he believed that if properly taken up, the car con- 
struction companies might be induced to have their men 
tally and inspect car material at the mills instead of at 
destination, as it was a great deal of trouble for them 
to move and tally and inspect this stuff after it reached 
destination and the millman was practically at their 
mercy and there was nothing to do but to allow them to 
reject what part of a shipment they wished to. He 
named one company in particular that had caused much 
trouble and several present stated that they had been 
held up by the same concern, but that the majority of 
these companies were fair. 

C. C. Bronson said that the committee on grades was 
taking this matter up and expected to accomplish some- 
thing along this line in the near future. He also said 
that the committee was working with the railroads to 
have them get up specifications for all lumber used in 
railroad work that would be considered standard. 

Mr. Stimson was of the opinion that this would not 
entirely dispose of the trouble and he thought the fac- 
tories should have Coast tally and inspection of all orders 
so that there would be no rejections after orders had 
been shipped, as these rejections were bound to entail a 
heavy loss on the shipper. 

8S. L. Johnson agreed with Mr. Stimson on this sub- 
ject, saying that some companies had been known to 
reject material fifteen months after order had been 
placed and that there was no redress, and he therefore 
moved that the committee on grades be instructed to 
confer with the committees from the southwestern Wash- 
ington and Oregon and Washington associations with a 
view to having the car construction companies conduct 
their tallying and inspecting on the Coast. 

E. G. Ames speaking on this subject said that in the 
cargo business they had had much experience along this 
line. The time had been when cargo shippers were sub- 
ject to big losses from rejections because of grades, but 
now cargoes are shipped with certificates from the Pa- 
cific Lumber Inspection Bureau and accepted without 
question; in fact many foreign buyers have come to 
specify that shipments have the certificate of the inspec- 
tion bureau. 

The motion that the Associated Bureau of Grades take 
the matter up with the car construction companies pre- 
vailed. 

Delegates to the National Convention. 

The following list of delegates to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association annual convention to be 
held in New Orleans, April 19-20, was named: 

Cc. F. White, Paul E. Page, H. J. Miller, 
J. H. Bloedel, D. E. Skinner, J. W. Dempsey, 
F. C. Schoemaker, J. F. Ives, J. G. Dickson, 
W. H. Boner, Charles BE. Patten, L. G. Horton, 
W. A. Whitman, 

In addition to this list the president stated that the 
officers of the association would be expected to attend. 

The question of answering letters from the secre- 
tary’s office, asking for information was taken up and 
members censured severely for not replying to these 
letters more universally and the matter was laid before 
the board of trustees to be acted upon with a view to 
devising a means of securing better results in the fu- 
ture. . 

E. G. Ames speaking on this subject said that some of 
the members who didn’t take enough interest to attend 
meetings regularly, or answer correspondence promptly 
regarding association work, not only deprived themselves 
of much valuable information but did an injustice to 
other manufacturers who were spending their money 
and time for the general good of all. He said that many 
did not appreciate the work being done and blamed the 
secretary, saying that he was asking them for a lot of 
useless information. He said that kind of millmen allow 
brokers to job them on prices and when they hear that 
their neighbors are getting more for their lumber do 
not believe it. These same men he said had remarked 
that the association was being run by a few, and to 
them he had put the question: Would they be willing 
to spend their time and money working as some had done 
in the tariff and freight rate fights? 

The question of terms of sale was brought up by F. 
H. Jackson, who said he had been having a good deal 
of trouble with some of his customers in getting them to 
accept the terms of sale and he wanted to know if other 
members of the association were insisting on the terms of 
sale and if they were experiencing much trouble in en- 
forcing them. 

8. L. Johnson said the larger firms saw the justice of 
the terms and there was no trouble with them, but that 
some of the smaller dealers, particularly in the far East, 
were antagonistic. The secretary then read the result 
of an inquiry by mail from the members of the asso- 
ciation as to whether they were enforcing the terms of 
sale. The result was: Thirty mills using the terms of 
sale and seven not using them. Of the seven not using 
them, five signified their intention of enforcing them in 
the future and two said they did not intend to. 

As a matter of general information, 8. L. Johnson 
read a cireular from the Western trunk lines stating 
that no free tariffs would be issued after April 1, but 
from then on tariffs would be furnished on request only 
and at the price of $1 each. 

After a generai discussion’ of market conditions in 
which it was brought out that demand for Pacific coast 
forest ogee! was better than at any time for two 
years, the meeting adjourned shortly before 11:30 p. m. 
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NATIONAL FOREST SUPERVISORS OF THE FAR NORTHWEST IN MOMENTOUS MEETING. 


Twenty-three National Forests Represented at a Conference— Addresses and Discussions Upon Live Phases of Administration of Timber Growth. 


PorTLAND, ORrE., March 26.—Forest supervisors rep- 
resenting twenty-three national forests located in Ore- 
gon and Washington and the territory of Alaska met 
this week in the convention hall of the Commercial Club 
with local Forest Service officers to discuss the policy 
of the Forest Service in its administration of the na- 
tional forests within District 6. The initial meeting 
was held Monday. A series of meetings has extended 
throughout the entire week. The session Monday was 
devoted to the consideration of a paper on the subject 
of ‘‘ Water Power,’’ by W. E. Herring, district engineer. 
Mr. Herring dwelt at length on the possibility of the 
development of water power in Oregon and Washington, 
confining his attention particularly to parts of those 
states which lie west of the Cascade mountains. 


An Aid to Industrial Progress, 


The relation of water power to the industrial develop- 
ment of those states was considerably elaborated upon 
by Mr. Herring in the following: 

Power is the vital element in our industrial development. 
The more our population and manufacturing increase the 
greater the dependence upon it. ‘Che two sources available 
are steam power and water power. Coal, wocd and oil are 
the fuels used in the generation of steam power and all are 
becoming more scarce each year. That the price of fuel is 
advancing is well illustrated on the Pacific coast, where the 
cost of fuel oil has advanced from 25 cents a barrel, equiva- 
lent to about $1 a ton for coal, to $1 a barrel in the last 
five years. Water powcr undoubtedly is cheaper than steam 
power and as competition becomes more acute tte value of 
water power over steam becomes greater. Advances which 
have already been made in the distance to which electrical 
energy can be carried, as well as the advances which are 
sure to come in the near future, will tend to further increase 
the value of such power over steam power. ‘The great in- 
itial incentive for the development of hydroelectric plants 
in the Northwest has been the existing high cost of fuel. 
The entire scope of country west of the Cascade range is 
particularly well adapted to such developments, owing to 
the heavy rainfall and its distribution, the large number of 
glaciers which act as regulators of the stream flow and the 
extremely heavy fall in the stream. The greatest activity 
has been displayed in the last two years in the acquisition 
of power sites on the different streams and practically all 
of the more important streams have been covered with water 
filings and surveys made on them for proposed water power 
plants. The possibilities of such plants have been growing 
steadily and the advantages consequently increasing until 
the most desirable sites have all been taken. 


The Low Water Period. 

The usual duration of the low water period is about 100 
days, and with coal at $4 a long ton, delivered in the boiler 
house, one horsepower for this period costs $9.25 a year, 
which does not take into consideration the cost of attend- 
ance, repairs, oil etc. on the steam plant. If these items 
are considered, the cost of such auxiliary steam power is 
close to $25 or $30 per horsepower for each 24-hour horse- 
power used continuously during the 100 days of low water. 
When it is realized that every water horsepower used means 
the saving of trom seven and one-half to twelve tons of coal, 
eighteen to thirty-five cords of wood—depending on the kind 
used—or thirty to forty-eight barreis of oil every year, the 
saving of our resources by the use of water power can 
readily be appreciated. 

Electric Power. 

In 1902 the census bureau reported for Washington a total 
dynamo horsepower of 18,377. The 1907 report by the same 
bureau gives a total of 126,649-horsepower, an increase in 
five years of 591 percent. Of this total 64 percent were in 
operation on the west side of the mountains. In 1902 the 
same bureau reported a total dynamo horsepower for Oregon 
of 14,967; the 1907 report gives a total of 43,556 horse- 
power, an increase in five years of 193 percent. Of this 
total 86 percent’ were in operation on the west side of the 
Cascades. Krom careful estimates which I have made it is 
believed that in 1920 there will be required in the Puget 
sound section of Washington 94,400-horsepower in addition 
to that already in use, which does not include the possible 
electritication of any of the steam roads. The total capacity 
ot proposed plants tributary to that market is 203,000- 
horsepower, and if to this be added those sites possible of 
development a total of 322,00U-horsepower is obtained. A 
careful reconnaissance of the field in Washington west of 
the Cascade range for electrical power has been made and a 
conservative estimate of the additional power which will be 
required by 1920 is 118,0U0-horsepower. In this territory 
there is now a total installation in central stations both 
steam and water power of 81,120-horsepower; in plants 
using steam as a motive power approximately 200,000-horse- 
power. 

In Oregon west of the Cascades it is thought there will 
not be any large demand for additional power in the next 
ten years unless the installation of electro-chemical or 
electro-metallurgical works is made. It is estimated that 
2U0,0UU-horsepower additional will supply the needs for the 
next ten years outside of the Portland market. In Oregon 
the operating plants have a total installation of 42,703- 
horsepower. Plants of which construction is proposed total 
154,560-horsepower, including two railroad developments of 
about 7U,00U-horsepower, and there are developments pos- 
sible within reach of markets to the extent of 131,200- 
horsepower, making a total available west of the Cascade 
of 358,763-horsepower. With a market at present of only 
about 43,000-horsepower and a possible market in five years 
of 70,000-horsepower it is seen that there is sufficient avail- 
able power to supply this portion of the state for years 
unless unusual markets are created, something which at this 
time can not be predicted. 

A market for electrical power, which up to the present 
time has received but scant attention in this portion of the 
country, is to be found on the east side of the Cascade 
range and is the use of electricity for pumping purposes. 
There are hundreds of thousands of acres of land that need 
only water to make them as valuable and productive as 
similar lands more advantageously located for irrigation 
purposes. ‘The introduction of electricity for pumping water 
on to such lands has been demonstrated at several points 
with good results. It is thought also that parts of the 
Willamette valley and of western Oregon south of the Wil- 
lamette valley can also be irrigated to good advantage b 
the same means. This matter is being thoroughly investi- 
gated by different parties and it is certain that within a 
very short time, possibly during the present season, one or 
more plants will be constructed principally to supply mar- 
kets of this kind. 

Another market which has not been utilized is the use of 
electricity in saw mills and in logging operations. Owing 
to the elimination of the fire risk and freedom from water 
troubles in the woods and the saving of a friction loss of 
from 40 to 70 percent in the drives in the mill, careful 
attention is being given to it by different lumber interests. 
If found to be feasible many operators will undoubtedly 
construct small water power plants of their own on or near 
the scene of their logging operations and it would seem that 


the construction of small plants where power can not be 
had from commercial companies will revolutionize, to a 
certain extent, the present methods of logging. It would 
seem that on the larger tracts of timber where water power 
could be developed stumpage would have an increased value 
over that on similar tracts where water power was not 
available. - 

All special use agreements for the generation of electrical 
energy on the national forest are obtained under the act of 
February 15, 1901, which authorizes the issue of permits 
for rights of way for miscellaneous purposes, including the 
use of water for the generation of power. This statute ex- 
pressly provides that any permit may be revoked by the 
department which issued it and shall not confer any right 
or easement or interest in, to or over any lands of the 
United States. The term “commercial power plant’ in- 
cludes all hydroelectric power plants except those used 
solely by the permittees themselves for municipal or mining 
purposes. . 

Forest Service Restrictions. 


The practice of the Forest Service aims to prevent mo- 
nopoly of undeveloped power resources by imposing the fol- 
lowing conditions as a part of every permit with the pen- 
alty of forfeiture for their breach: 

Ya) Construction work must begin within a certain speci- 
fied time (b) and be completed within a specified time. 

(c) A nominal charge for the occupancy of the ground 
covered by reservoirs, power houses, conduit lines and trans- 
mission lines. 

(d) A specific rate of charge for operation of the plant 
for a period of fifty years. 

The right of the secretary of agriculture to charge for any 
use of national forest land for resources rests upou the act 
of June 4, 1907, and section 5 of the act of February 1, 
1905 (transfer act). In an exhaustive opinion of the attor- 
ney general this right has been upheld. 

Mr. Herring concluded his address by outlining and 
explaining the regulations of the Forest Service in 
granting water rights on the public domain, 

The remainder of the afternoon session was devoted 
to a discussion of methods to be employed by super- 
visors in the disbursement of funds on their forests. 
This discussion was opened by A. H. Cousins, district 
fiscal agent of the Portland office of the Forest Service. 


Tuesday Morning. 


The Tuesday morning session was devoted to a paper 
prepared by Charles H. Flory, assistant district forester 
in the Portland office of the Forest Service. Mr. Flory 
showed by a brief outline that forestry in the United 
States is, comparatively speaking, in an embryonic stage; 
that the problems for solution are almost identical 
with those which a century since confronted the older 
nations of Europe, and clearly brought out the fact that 
the forestry movement abroad has passed through the 
same difficulties of understanding as are now being 
encountered in this country. 

In reviewing the forestry movement in the United 
States from its inception in 1870 he showed how it had 
been hindered by a lack of funds and a proper under- 
standing of the principles of forestry by the general 
public and that in spite of this the work of educating 
the public up to the necessity for a constant timber 
supply went steadily onward; that the creation of a 
Forest Reserve in 1891 meant little more than setting 
aside and preventing development of timbered areas 
with no realization that anything more than the custody 
of the land was involved. Hence, under the older sys- 
tem of management of our public forest lands, the 
land was simply tied up to be held in the nature of a 
reservation. Some effort at administration was made 
but the reserves belonged to the spoils system and, con- 
sequently, little consideration was given to the fitness 


and qualifications of the men who served as rangers_ 


and supervisors. Mr. Flory pointed out the great differ- 
ence in the present day organization which controls the 
administration of our national forests. He showed that 
the general tendency in the development of the work of 
the Forest Service had been to select men who were 
capable as foresters and as business men to administer 
the public domains placed in their charge. He also 
pointed out the necessity for a broad understanding 
of the principles of forestry and conservation in gen- 
eral which is required of officers of the Forest Service, 
from those occupying the lowest positions to those who 
are directly responsible to the government for a proper 
administration of these lands. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 


The afternoon session was devoted to a paper on the 
subject ‘‘The Conduct of Timber Sales,’’ prepared and 
delivered by IF’. E. Ames, assistant. district forester, in 
the Portland office, and a paper by Supervisor Kirkland, 
of the Snoqualmie national forest, on the ‘‘Conduct of 
Reconnaissance and Plans for Management of Forests 
with Relation to the Future Removal of Timber on the 
West’ Side of the Cascade Mountains,’’ which was read 
by E. T. Clarke, deputy supervisor of the Snoqualmie. 
Mr. Ames discussed at some length the policy of the 
Forest Service with respect to the sale of timber on the 
national forests and the methods to be pursued by super- 
visors in the disposal of timber on their forests. He 
called the supervisor’s attention to the fact that he 
must take a broad outlook of the problems he has to 
face. He is intrusted with the supervision of an im- 
mense estate which develops many intricate problems in 
its administration. He often has no precedent and no 
one upon whom to rely. He must carve his own way. 
Mr. Ames went on to say: - 

In the great number of smaller questions to face it is easy 
to lose sight of the fundamental reason for the creation of 
the national forests, which was to create a perpetual timber 
supply. ‘The problems of the life of the forests are those 
which primarily determine the sales policy to be in effect. 
We must plan, — care for and harvest a crop that 
takes years for its maturity. All other activities must be 
subordinated to those which tend to the fullest development 
of the forest and its usefulness. 

We must take complete account of the stock we have on 
hand, its condition, accessibility, distribution and prospective 


markets. Experiments in planting must be undertaken to 
show how to replenish our stock when it is removed. The 
result of all our investigations, reconnaissance, silvics and 
planting which form the foundation of our business policy 
finally be found in the disposition of the crop which we are 
producing. In a few years the timber sales business on the 
national forests will assume large proportions. The estimate 
of timber on national forests is 390,000,000,000 feet, of 
which this district has 287,000,000,000 feet. Last year, the 
sales in this district, which comprises Oregon, Washington 
and Alaska, were less than 10 percent of those made on all 
national forests. We know of the possibility for sales of 
timber in this district and, therefore, should make every 
effort to make such sales as are advisable from a silvical 
standpoint and in accordance with the fundamental principle 
of _ Forest Service for the perpetuation of our timber 
supply. 

There is much timber on national forests which should be 
sold since it is mature and is, therefore, decreasing in value 
as it goes on. The depletion of old stands of timber is 
greater than the increase through growth and rise in 
stumpage values. Sales are now standing more on their 
individual merits and prices are governed by the circum- 
stances in each case. The quantity of timber sold in the 
first half of the fiscal year 1910 is approximately four times 
as great as in a similar period of 1909. Several very large 
sales which are now being negotiated undoubtedly will mate- 
rialize and, therefore, greatly increase the above percent for 
the whole of the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Clarke’s paper dwelt particularly on the recon- 
naissance of the Snoqualmie national forest which was 
made during the summer of 1909. He pointed out that 
a definite record of the age classes and the condition of 
all timber on that forest had been obtained. He outlined 
the procedure followed in obtaining this information 
and recommended the adoption of the same system for 
obtaining like information on forests similarly situated. 
The reconnaissance of the Snoqualmie national forest 
has made available to the supervisors that class of in- 
formation which is necessary for the proper manage- 
ment of forest lands. The supervisor is now in posses- 
sion of information which will permit him to negotiate 
sales on his forest which will be beneficial to the for- 
est and which will permit him to arrange a program of 
sales which will insure a perpetual supply of timber 
from that forest. 

This reconnaissance work already is under way on 
all the national forests in this district and Mr. Clarke’s 
paper was discussed at some length. The results of 
obtaining a timber census on all forests will permit of 
their management on a more intensive scale. 

At the conclusion of these papers a discussion of them 
was indulged in. The supervisors showed a lively inter- 
est in the matter of timber sales and obtaining data 
for outlining the program of sales to be followed on all 
of the forests. It was the unanimous opinion that the 
sale of timber from national forest land should be 
greatly encouraged at this time; that mature timber in 
stands available to market should be sold at once in 
order to avoid loss due to deterioration, and that the 
Forest Service should encourage loggers and millmen in 
the purchase of stumpage from our forest lands. 

Wednesday Morning. 


The Wednesday morning session was devoted to the 
reading of a paper by M. L. Erickson, forest supervisor 
of the Crater national forest, on the methods to be fol- 
lowed in making timber reconnaissance and estimates on 
the east side of the Cascade mountains in Oregon and 
Washington. He dwelt also to some extent on the 
method of marking timber for cutting and the disposal 
of brush and refuse _on timber sale areas. Supervisor 
Erickson recommended a plan for carefully mapping all 
burned timber areas, open glades, prairies, blocks of 
merchantable timber and every physical forest composi- 
tion, stating that the purpose of reconnaissance was 
to furnish the supervisor with all possible information 
for the proper administration of his forest and the 
economic disposition of timber on the forest so as tu 
insure a permanent supply. 

The question of reproduction on burned timber areas 
and on areas that had been logged off received ‘specia! 
attention in Mr. Erickson’s paper. It was brought ou! 
in the discussion which followed that, contrary to the 
generally accepted public opinion, grazing, particular]; 
in yellow pine forests, either by cattle and horses 0 
sheep, tended to aid the reproduction of the pine. Pin: 
seeds to grow must reach the mineral soil and have 
sufficient moisture. The cultivation or harrowing of th: 
ground by the hoofs of grazing animals furnishes the 
necessary conditions for the germination of the seeds. 
The greatest foe to young growth is fire. A grass fire 
will kill it. With the grass removed by the sheep 0! 
cattle grazing over the area, the danger from fire is 
minimized. The question of the advantage of grazing 
sheep and other animals on areas set aside for repro- 
duction of a timber growth was discussed at full length 
by the supervisors in attendance. Several supervisors 
testified that their observations showed that a satisfac- 
tory young growth followed grazing. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


The afternoon session was devoted to a paper on the 
issuing of special use permits on national forests other 
than for power development purposes, which was reac 
by G._F. Allen, of the Rainier national forest, and 2 
paper on silvical problems of immediate importance 10 
the Northwest, read by T. T. Munger, of the Portland 
office of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Allen devoted his attention primarily to a con- 
sideration of the applications for the use of lands with- 
in the national forests for general purposes by the pub- 
lic, specifically mentioning the attitude that should be 
taken with regard to applications for sites for summer 
homes, hotels etc. This paper was discussed at some 
length and it was the consensus of opinion that the 
Forest Service should in no way restrict the legitimate 
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e of forest lands for the public convenience, provided 
this use in no way acts as a detriment to the forest or 
increases the possibilities for forest fires or other 
avuses. 

Mr. Munger called the attention of the supervisors 
to the importance of a proper understanding of the 
si!vieal features of forest land and their relation to the 
proper management of sales of national forest stump- 
age. He spoke also of the care to be taken in the 
haudling of cutover lands in order to guarantee a re- 
preluction of the most desirable species. It is com- 
mouly known that Douglas fir reproduces only in a 
mineral soil and that unless the slashings on logged off 
are’s are burned over the possibilities are that western 
hemlock or other inferior species will replace the orig- 
inal fir stand. In this connection he mentioned the 
fact that the question of burning slashings in the fog 
beli along the coast line through Oregon and Washing- 
ton was one yet to be determined. However, since the 
timber in this belt consists most largely of spruce and 
hemlock, a satisfactory reproduction might be obtained 
without the burning of slashings. Fire risk in the fog 
belt is naturally reduced to a minimum. 

Albert F. Potter, associate forester of the Forest Serv- 
ice, arrived at noon Thursday from Washington, D. C., 
and addressed the meeting, Thursday afternoon 
as follows: 


U 


No change will be made in the organization of the Forest 
Service. 1 should have much preferred to remain chief of 
grazing; however, my promotion to associate forester ‘will 
make no change in the policies which have brought us such 
success in our past work. The Forest Service is one of the 
most splendid organizations in this grand country, which 
has been built up by the earnest codperation of the men 
within it. 

It is desired that the bona fide settlement of cultivatable 
agricultural lands within the national forests be encouraged, 
and that lands which are more valuable for cultivation than 
for the timber or other national forest purposes should be 
listed under the act of June 11, so that settlers may obtain 
them. 

The idea of the Washington office is to exercise only such 
control as is necessary to insure uniformity of action in all 
the districts. The district office will in turn exercise only 
such control as will insure uniformity of action on the for- 
ests. ‘he supervisor wili delegate as much authority as 
possible to the rangers. 

The securing of an increase in the entrance salaries to 
$1,100 for rangers will make it possible to secure a higher 
class of men and it is a step toward higher salaries for those 
men already in the service. This all means that the super- 
visor is the man on whom the greatest responsibility rests. 
The supervisor should be given the greatest possible dis- 


cretion. Of course, rules must be laid down for his guidance, 
but he must have as much authority as possible. The dis- 
trict office must support the supervisor. In case the appel- 
lant by his evidence convince the district office that his 
contention is correct, the papers in appealed cases should be 
presented to the supervisor and he should be allowed to re- 
consider and properly adjust the matter. 
Thursday. 

The Thursday morning session was devoted to a dis- 

cussion of the methods of handling applications for 


agricultural lands within the national forests under the 
act of June 11, 1906. 

This act was created in order to make possible the 
settlement of lands located within the national forests 


which are more fit for agriculture than for the grow- 
ing of trees. The business of the Forest Service since 
this act was promulgated has increased to a very large 
degree and the responsibility of the supervisor in han- 


dling claims applied for under this act has formed 
a very large part of his work. A proper understanding 
of the act on the part of the supervisor is essential to 


= proper development of the agricultural lands within 
the torests, 

Tho Thursday afternoon session was devoted to a pa- 
per W. F. Staley, law officer in the Portland office 
of ths Forest Service, on the method of handling claims 
work .y forest supervisors. 

Mr. Staley confined his attention to a discussion of 
the «nner in which supervisors should handle the ap- 
plica' ‘ons for land within the national forests and par- 
ticuls iy called their attention to the desire on the 
part .' the Forest Service that all land which is actually 
of «: agricultural nature should be listed for settle- 
meni. The greatest use of the national forests should 
be eloped at all times. If land is more valuable 
for +. growing of agricultural crops than for the grow- 
mg timber its greatest use and economic value are 
obta ed by allowing its development for that purpose. 
re mplimented the supervisors for their past pro- 

Cle 


( in handling such matters and the justice with 
Whit they have dealt with the public in the past. 


Thursday Evening. 


A’ che Thursday: evening session E. T. Allen, forester 
of 1.0 Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Spok of the progress of private forestry in the North- 
ea ad its relation to government work. He showed 
that ‘his should be a matter of keen interest to the 
Forest, Service because the latter’s success depends very 
lare'. upon public understanding of forestry principles 
in =eral without reference to any particular areas or 
auticcities, Thorough understanding of the subject by 
— eople, lumbermen, and especially the state legis- 
atu: * and officials, will remove most of the opposition 
now encountered by the Service. For this reason gov- 
ernnient forest officers should make every effort to im- 
Prove state forest laws and help in their enforcement. 
The best thing for the Northwest is hearty co- 
°peration between the government, the state and the 
private timber land owner, all working to the common 
‘n( for the best forest protection and the highest pro- 
‘“iction of material for the consumer. No one of these 
‘zeneies can do its best working alone. 

' Mr. Allen predicted much more favorable conditions 
or the practice of forestry by private owners, At pres- 
ent the fire hazard and system of taxing ecutover lands 
are discouraging.’ Nevertheless, lumbermen are becom- 
‘ng greatly interested and may be counted upon to do 


duet 








all that conditions will permit. In some parts of the 
United States lumbermen have been somewhat opposed 
to reforms in forest management and have done little 
more to improve their methods than they were com- 
pelled to do by popular agitation. In the Northwest 
the situation is reversed and lumbermen are the real 
leaders of reform. This is largely because natural con- 
ditions here are peculiarly favorable for private forestry. 
As soon as the public realizes that we have here in the 
Northwest the great field of production for the rest of 
the United States and can with little effort perpetuate 
an industry bringing great revenue, both sentiment and 
legislation will encourage the owner of forest land to 
make the best use of it. 

In this connection Mr. Allen pointed out that the gov- 
ernment’s policy of selling national forest timber may 
be made either to help or retard private forestry. 
While it should not withhold government timber from 
use or keep prices so high that they assist monopoly, 
neither should it ever sell such large quantities at so 
low a price that the lumber market shall fall so low as to 
prevent private owners from applying improved methods 
and discourage them from reforestation. Such a result 
might benefit the consumer of today temporarily but 
would inevitably injure the consumer of the future by 
greatly reducing the second crop. 

In closing, Mr. Allen explained the character and 
objects of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation. This is a sort of grand lodge of all local asso- 
ciations in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington and 
California having for their purpose better care of 
natural resources. Mr. Allen serves as its forester, giv- 
ing technical and practical advice to its members along 
all forestry lines. The movement is receiving strong 
support by lumbermen as well as by the public conserva- 
tion associations. Idaho and Washington already have 
several very effective forest fire associations in which 
timber owners prorata the cost of patrol on an acre- 
age basis. During the last few months similar associa- 
tions have been organized in Montana and California, 
and it is expected that Oregon will be well in line 
before the coming dry season. 


Friday. 


The Friday sessions were devoted to a consideration 
of papers on ‘‘Permanent Improvement Work on the 
National Forests,’’ by C. R. Seitz, supervisor of the Cas- 
cade national forest, and ‘‘The Relation of the Branch 
of Products to the National Forests,’’ by J. B. Knapp, 
assistant district forester of the Portland office. 

Mr. Seitz’s paper brought out a lively discussion on 
the merits of various forms of improvement work con- 
ducted in the forests of the Northwest. The questions 
of the proper construction of trails and roads for fire 
patrol and for making the forests accessible were de- 
bated at considerable length by the supervisors in at- 
tendance. At present a lack of funds has precluded the 
possibilities of a proper development of the trail 
systems within the forests, and what funds have been 
available were used in opening up the timber where 
the fire hazard was greatest. Trails within the forests 
serve three distinct purposes—one, as a fire line; two, 
as a means of rapid communication and for the trans- 
portation of equipment required in handling the affairs 
of the forests, and three, in opening the forests to the 
public use. The forests of the Pacific Northwest pre- 
sent difficult problems in trail construction because of 
the rugged contour of the ground, and it has become an 
art to locate and construct trails to the best possible 
advantage. The engineering details of construction and 
the ultimate efficiency of the trails now in use, or in 
course of construction, are carefully considered so that 
they may serve to the best purpose for all times to 
come. 

Much stress was laid on the necessity for uniformity 
in the construction of administrative cabins on the for- 
ests and the methods of their maintenance. In many 
cases forest officers are required to establish permanent 
residence at the ranger stations to which they are de- 
tailed. In other cases the ranger stations are used only 
a short period during the year. In case of permanent 
residence the stations should be constructed so as to 
provide suitable quarters for such residence and the 
sanitary conditions of their locations should be observed. 

The means of communication in forests by telephone 
received considerable attention at the hands of the su- 
pervisors. No one item of cost in the construction of 
permanent improvements yields a greater net return for 
the investment. The communication between rangers 
and the forest supervisor and the speed with which men 
ean be centered for fire fighting which results from the 
use of the telephone are of great saving to the resources 
represented within the forest. 


Development of Resources. 


Mr. Knapp’s address dealt with the possibilities of 
the future development of the timber resources of the 
Pacific Northwest and the relation of present manu- 
facturing demands to the future management of forest 
lands. Mr. Knapp stated that fully 12 percent of all 
the timber used in the United States today is repre- 
sented by the Douglas fir which is produced in Oregon 
and Washington. As a source of the timber supply 
of the nation these two states will rapidly increase in 
importance. He outlined a scheme of procedure where- 
by the prospective future demands for the purchase of 
national forest timber may be obtained, and stated 
that his office is now preparing to take a census of the 
present output of logs from the private forest lands in 
the state and the production of lumber by mills oper- 
ating within these states. He encouraged the immediate 
sale of all timber on national forest areas which has 
been killed by forest fires in recent years, stating that 
this timber rapidly deteriorates, and in the course of 
six or eight years becomes absolutely unusable. This 





contention was agreed to by the supervisors, it being 
claimed that the disposition of this material was in 
conformity with a fundamental principle of the Forest 
Service, which is the perpetuation of our timber 
supply. Every thousand feet of fire killed timber 
that is now used leaves standing in the woods 1,000 
feet of growing green timber. 

Of the 20,000,000,000 cubic feet of timber annually 
cut in the United States 10 percent, or 2,000,000,000 
cubic feet, are used in situations where a preservative 
treatment is possible. Preservative treatment properly 
applied to timber increases its life from three to fiva 
times. The saving of forest products if the general 
preservative treatment were adopted in all cases where 
it is applicable would be equivalent to the annual 
growth of timber on 20,000,000 acres of such forest 
land as is found in Oregon. Forest supervisors were 
encouraged in adopting a preservative treatment for the 
fence posts and telephone poles used in improvement 
work upon their forests. 

The Friday afternoon session was taken up with a 
discussion of the grazing problems which are presented 
on national forests in Oregon and Washington. A. F. 
Potter, associate forester of the Washington office of 
the Forest Service, presided during this discussion. Mr. 
Potter explained the grazing situation as it now ex- 
ists in other sections of the country and pointed out 
the importance, particularly on the east side of the 
Cascade mountains, in these states as respects the graz-. 
ing problem. The grazing problems which present them- 
selves in this section of the country are of great im- 
portance to the administration of forest lands. Previous 
to the adoption of the present grazing regulations of 
the Forest Service the public domain was open without 
restriction to all who wished to use it. As a result 
frequent conflicts between sheep and cattle men over 
the use of certain range areas resulted in the loss 
of enormous numbers of cattle and sheep and many 
times in the destruction of human life. These condi- 
tions no longer exist, and while the opposition to graz- 
ing regulations were formerly of a serious nature, such 
opposition has practically disappeared, and the users 
of forest lands for grazing purposes are the stanchest 
supporters of the present regulation. 

Mr. Kummel, of the section of planting, discussed in 
a paper the subject of the reforestation of burned 
and treeless areas within the national forests; he 
pointed out the fact that while large areas would un- 
doubtedly become naturally reforested in time, it was 
a great saving in time to reforest either by planting 
or seeding the bare areas now most in need of a forest 
cover. The method of reforesting by seed spots has 
the advantage over the planting of seedlings raised in 
nurseries on account of its cheapness and over the 
method of broadcast sowing, not only because less seed 
is needed, but also because a better germinating bed 
for the seed is thus prepared and greater success 
assumed. 


Mr. Kummel pointed out that returns which may be 
expected from artificially planted forests would not be 
as great as from agricultural crops, and hence forest 
planting should not be confined to soil which is agricul- 
tural in character. 

The ‘‘Handling of Stock on the Range’’ was the 
subject of a paper delivered by Henry Ireland, super- 
visor of the Whitman national forest. Mr. Ireland dis- 
cussed the past practice in handling cattle and sheep 
on a public range within the national forests and showed 
how the improper care of the range had resulted in 
removing the forage crop it has at present and pre- 
venting the natural reproduction of that range. 

8S. C. Bartrum, supervisor of the Umpqua national 
forest, presented a paper on the protection of the for- 
ests from fire. He spoke particularly of the necessity 
for active codperation between the private owners of 
forest lands outside the national forests and the Forest 
Service. ; 

This concluded the meeting and it closed with a 
banquet at the Commercial Club Saturday evening, 
March 26. 





A FEW EUROPEAN REGULATIONS. 


Some interesting facts are set forth by the Lumber 
Insurers General Agency, New York city, in regard to 
insurance regulations in other countries which, when 
compared with those in this country, show that the United 
States is very much behind the times in the matter of 
fire protection and prevention. 

In France, responsibility is fixed by law upon the land 
lord or tenant, as the case may be, for losses caused b, 
either’s negligence. A property owner is liable for dam 
ages if a fire spreads beyond his own premises, if he has 
not lived up to the requirements for safe construction 
and fire protection. The insured is required to make at 
his own expense a declaration before a local officer giving 
the date of q fire and probable cause, and send a cer- 
tified copy to the insuring companies. 

In Germany, the law requires the insured in case of 
fire to save everything he can, to notify the police within 
three days and the insuring company within twenty-four 
hours. In Sweden, an in’ zest follows each fire. The 
same is true of Switzerland and some of the cantons 
deny indemnity where carelessness and neglect are 
proven. In Spain and Italy, the insured must make an 
affidavit to the proper government officer as to the cause 
and circumstances of a fire and furnish the insurance 
company with a copy. 

There are many other regulations abroad which are 
important factors in preventing fires, such as the rules 
governing the use of the ordinary parlor or ‘‘crack’’ 
match. These are prohibited entirely in Denmark and 
Switzerland, while in England and other countries the 
matchwood must be chemically treated so that the fire 
goes out with the flame, 
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We purchase outright 
in amounts of 


$100,000 
$6,000,000 


Bonds secured by 
First Mortgage on 


TIMBER 
LANDS. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


600 Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 

















c ' 
Wm. R. Compton Company, 


Merchants-Laclede Bldg., 205 LaSalle Street, 
ST. LOUIS. CHICAGO. 


DEALERS IN WELL SECURED 


TIMBER BONDS 


We also own and Offer: 


Municipal Bonds, yielding 4 percent to 5 34 percent. 

First Mortgage Railroad Bonds, yielding from 4 per- 
cent-to 5 percent. 

First Mortgage Corporation Bonds, yielding from 
5 percent to 6 percent. 
Correspondence is solicited from Conservative Investors. 


q Circulars are sent regularly on request. 
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TIMBER BONDS 


WE invite correspondence with owners 
of standing timber, who are desirous of 
placing a bond issue, as well as with in- 
vestors contemplating placing their funds in 
timber issues. 

We make a specialty of high-grade tim- 
ber bonds. Our circular will be mailed 
ad upon request. bis 
Francis Bro. & Co. 


(Established 1877) 








D. R. Francis, D. R. Francis, Jr. 
TU. eed 214 N. Fourth St, Cn nen” 
J.D.P. Francs, ST.LOUIS, MO. js. smith. 

















INDIANA AND MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ TENTH ANNUAL. 





Good Attendance — District Associations Advocated — Advantagés of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Ably Set Forth—State Demurrage Rules Explained—Membership Campaign Started. 





SoutH Benp, Inp., March 28.—The retail lumber 
dealers constituting the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association met at 
the Oliver hotel in South Bend today. It was the tenth 
annual meeting of the organization. The attendance 
was not as large as that at the meetings held in previous 
years perhaps, but as it was more than a hundred re- 
tailers and representatives of manufacturers and whole- 
salers were gathered in this progressive Indiana city 
for the purposes of the convention. 

The morning session was devoted entirely to social 
intercourse and to the interchange of practical experi- 
ences. The buzz of conversation pervaded the hotel 
from the lobby to the third floor, where the meeting was 
held. 

Shortly after 1 o’clock the visitors congregated in the 
banquet room on the third floor and enjoyed an elabo- 
rate luncheon, which spread itself over two pages of the 
menu card and brought inner satisfaction to the guests. 
Immediately thereafter the business session of the asso- 
ciation was called to order, in the headquarters room on 
the third floor, with President H. S. Stanfield, of South 
Bend, Ind., in the chair. The minutes of Secretary- 
Treasurer J. N. Frank, of Mishawaka, Ind., were ap- 
proved as read, also his report as treasurer showing a 
balance of $30.21. 

No formal program had been arranged and the after- 
noon was devoted largely to expressions from prominent. 
visitors in which they voiced their joy at being present. 
Among these visitors were J. E. Artz, of Dayton, Ohio, 
president of the Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; C. F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; 
H. C. Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind., secretary of the 
Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; A. L. 
Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and B. N. Hayward, 
of Columbus, Ohio, secretary of the Ohio Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. R. J. Mentz, of Seattle, Wash., 
a prominent shingle manufacturer, was also present, and 
the meeting was also notable because of the presence of 
two former presidents of the Indiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, E. P. Deming, of Hammond, and 
Charles Frank, of Mishawaka. 

President Stanfield called upon any of those present 
to express their ideas upon any subject that might occur 
to them. Mr. Frank proved an apt master of ceremo- 
nies in this regard and lured several bashful gentlemen 
out into the limelight. Mr. Artz, when called upon, 
declared that he came to get pointers upon the proper 
way to hold a district meeting and that he felt when 
he came into Michigan and Indiana, noted for having 
associations the best of their kind, he felt that he was 
coming to the fountain head of association work. 

Mr. Sweet told a pat story and was followed by Mr. 
Holmes, who paid a tribute to this particular associa- 
tion and to district associations in general. He said 
that the district association shows its members a tang- 
ible something—that no kind of association produces 
more. He believed the best results could come from 
association work in district meetings. The state asso- 
ciation is the mother of all others, but the district asso- 
ciation brings neighbors together where they can rub 
elbows. 

Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet’’ of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, told a number of 
stories and recited a poem entitled ‘‘Credo.’’ 

Mr. Scearce expressed his belief in the district asso- 
ciation and declared this one was one of the best. He 
urged the need of a third district association in Indiana. 
Mr. Scearce said: 

We have a good association in this territory. We have 
another good one in the Tri-State association, which meets 
at Evansville and covers that part of the state. They are 
getting decisive results and have found that the most 
loyal supporters the state association has are the members 
of district associations. I believe the next step should be 
the organization of a district association in central Indiana. 
These three would then cover the state very thoroughly. In 
the district association you get better acquainted. If the 
central part could be organized the state association could 
be assured of continued support throughout Indiana. 

Mr. Mentz when called upon said: 


It is a pleasure when far away from home still to feel 
that you are among friends. In the lumber business we are 
all so interdependent that no one branch can prosper at the 
expense of another without some time having to pay back 
with compound interest. On the Pacific coast we Ealteve if 
we were as well organized as the retailers in the East we 
could work out some things that would be for their interest 
as well as our own. In the matter of.grading shingles and 
improving their manufacture, we think we have made good 
progress under favorable price conditions. We have done 
more in the last eighteen months than ever before. You 
gentlemen who handle these products are going to benefit. 
We hope, as a result of the work undertaken by the mills, 
that you will be able to put in all your time selling red 
cedar shingles as a roof covering. 


Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance. 


C. Disher, of Indianapolis, read an excellent paper 
on the methods and purposes of the mutual fire insur- 
ance companies. Mr. Disher said: 


About 1895 the retail lumbermen’s associations of vari- 
ous states, thinking that the rates for fire insurance on 
their yards and mills were too high, investigated the mat- 
ter by printed questions, sent out to their members. The 
replies were tabulated and seemed to show that the lum- 
ber trade was paying the stock companies $3 in premiums 
for every $1 in losses. Having the courage of their con- 
victions, the Indiana lumbermen organized the Indiana 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; the Ohio lumbermen, the Lumbermen’s Mu In- 


surance Company of Mansfield, Ohio; the Pennsylvania 
lumbermen, the Penn. Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, Pa., and the New Englanc 
lumbermen, the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Compan: 
of Boston, Mass. All of the officers and directors o 
these companies are lumbermen who feel a pride in th 
success of their companies and give their affairs caref: 
and businesslike consideration. For about eleven yea: 
the companies operated independently of each other, i 
a large measure. The companies have now a worki! 
arrangement with each other, each company being fir 
and supreme in its own territory; the other compani: 
taking its inspection in this territory. The advantag 
of this arrangement are, less expense, less friction a: 
the assured deals with one party, but has the safety 
the insurance being in several companies. As the profi 
belong to the assured, such an arrangement is to his 
decided advantage, : 
The Record. 


The success of all the companies has been ver lea 
ing. Dividends have been paid on every polices oe 
until at the present time we are paying back to 
policyholders 35 and 40 percent. The figures of t 
Indiana company are used, but the other companies ha 
had similar success and are worthy of your patronage 

The Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Compa 
of Indianapolis, Ind., organized April, 1897, has p: 
all its losses and expenses of every nature and increas 
its dividends from 10 to 35 percent. There is “no stri: 
tied to these dividends.”” You do not have to renew yo 
policies in order to get them. The dividends are based 
solely on the amount of the earned premium. If you or 
the company cancel the policy you get your dividend 
on the earned premium. If you have a fire you get 
your dividend as well as your loss. The dividends paid 
in 1909 amounted to $55,437, only $7,673 less than the 
losses of the same year. During the same time, as re- 
quired by law, a reserve of one-half the premiums in 
force has been maintained to protect the assured on un- 
expired policies. Besides this reserve, the company now 
has a net cash surplus of over. $135,000, and this is the 
amount of money against which there is no claim. 


Ability to Pay Losses. 


The surplus of the Indiana company now being over 
$135,000, if you add to this the current year’s income, 
which is applied to losses and expenses, you will see that 
they have over $350,000 surplus cash with which to pay 
losses. The surplus is 2 percent (practically) of the 
amount at risk. The surplus of the old line stock com- 
panies is one-half to one and one-half percent of the 
amount at risk. In proportion to the volume of business 
the company is doing, it is better off financially than the 
stock companies. It is not only better off financially, but 
in every other way. 


Conflagration Hazard. 


Companies doing a general business are subject to a 
conflagration fire in every city in which they do business. 
The remarkable increase in the number and size of cities 
in the United States has rendered this matter the most 
serious problem with which the stock companies have 
to deal. Conflagrations must be expected with increasing 
frequency. Under the present system of stock company 
insurance this means increasing rates, for sooner or later 
the assured must pay the cost. When Baltimore burned, 
about twelve stock companies failed; when San Francisco 
burned, about twelve more, and two of these had over 
$1,000,000 surplus. Suppose you had had a fire with one 
of those companies interested at that time. You would 
have lost that much of your indemnity. The lumber 
mutuals have absolutely eliminated that danger, or rather, 
it never existed with them. ‘The insurance press of the 
East and the Journal of Commerce of New York have 
been discussing lately the great danger of a conflagration 
in that city, saying that it is constant and would wipe 
out of existence practically all of the old line stock 
companies, 

Insuring as the lumber mutuals do, only lumber and 
woodworking plants, their risks are scattered and not 
located in the closely built mercantile sections where 
conflagrations occur. Again, there are but a limited 
number of risks of our class in any one village, town or 
city, so that even if the company insured them all, it 
could not get enough at risk to cripple it in case of fire. 

As to lumber districts, there are but few that from 
a fire insurance point of view are worthy of the name: 
North Tonawanda, North and South Memphis and Chi- 
cago. Here we reduce our limits per risk and scatter 
our lines to a point of safety whicsh brings them in the 
same class with other scattered risks. The lumber mu- 
tuals are conflagration proof. 


Law of Average. 


The one great weakness of any insurance company is 
failure to take into consideration the law of average. 

With 3,000 risks scattered over several states, the liw 
of average makes it certain that the Indiana lumber- 
men’s will have just about so many fires and so much 
loss each year. It is impossible for the normal losses to 
put the company out of business, and with no conflagra- 
tion hazards, they have the law of average on their side. 
In the same way the American experience table of mor- 
tality used by the life insurance companies provides for 
a certain number of deaths at given ages each year 
among any number of healthy people. 

It matters not what amount of liability is assumed or 
in what extent of territory business is transacted, or 
whether only certain classes of risks are insured, a com- 
pany is always subject to this fundamental law. 

When a company does not take the law of average ii to 
consideration it is unsafe, and it is only a question of 
time when it will meet this average and be compelled to 
join the multitude of its predecessors. 


Fair Adjustments. 


All insurance policies allow the company sixty 4d: ~ 
for the payment of loss after adjustment. The us'% 
method when cash is paid is to discount one perce t 
The lumber mutuals followed that practice for a tin:®, 
but it was considered at a conference of the compan °S 
and was decided to pay cash without discount. T 
sixty days, we believe, is allowed for a careful inves ‘a 
gation of the loss and once the companies are satisfie 
the loss is honest and the claim is a fair one, they Py 
in full without discount. It belongs to the assured 18 
much then as sixty days later. es 

The Indiana company has had to contest but one lo s 
and this is due to the fact that there is little mor 
hazard in the lines it insures. 


Expenses. 


The total expense is 16 percent of the remium ne 
for the Indiana company, less than one-half the exper 4 
of stock companies. Its employees are well = disi- 
his brother 
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earn their salaries. Every party to-whom it 
dends or losses passes the good word along to i 
tradesmen. The majority of its new policyholders, i 
in this way and the lumber mutuals here acknowle 
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, indebtedness to their policyholders and ask a con- 
nee of the same, 
ce the profits go to the policyholders, they are 
ing for their own interests in advising other trades- 
with good risks to insure with the lumber mutuals. 


Assessment Liability. 


assessment liability of the lumber mutuals is three 
the annual premium (not policy, but premium). 
lumber mutual contracts are contracts in their 
h states, the policyholders can rest assured that the 
li ity of assessment as stated in policy, no more 
an no less. Mr. Guilford A. Deitch, leading insurance 
att ey of Indiana, gives this opinion: 
' supreme court decision is needed, as the law of 
th ‘ate is so plain that it can not be misunderstood.’ 
Ne capital stock and no contingent assets can give 
abs ite protection. The methods and prosperity of the 
com: <ny is the best protection. The stock companies 


doit a general business have built their houses on the 
sanu= of “preferred mercantile’ risks, subject to an in- 
cressing conflagration hazard. The lumber mutuals have 
built on the rock of ‘‘trade insurance,’’ which scatters 
the ks and renders it impossible for the company to 


ough at risk in any one city to kill it in case the 
burned. 

Method of Operation. 2 

The lumber mutuals have rating schedules and a com- 


petent corps of inspectors and rate makers. Pending 
inspection, the insurance is written at the full board rate. 
We much prefer to inspect our risks before insuring 
them, but it is the tendency of human nature to leave the 
question of where the insurance will be renewed go until 
the list minute, so that generally the owner wants to 
change soon after he writes. If the moral hazard as 
shown by mercantile rating and inquiry of the policy- 
holder is O. K., he is asked to send policies to be trans- 
ferred This enables us to see the rate and form. 
Smaller lines are taken until inspected and found satis- 
factory 

Some people do not like to let insurance men know 
their insurance expirations. This is queer. When they 
want lumber or shingles or supplies they like to get 
quotations from various sources; competition is invited, 
yet by refusing to tell when they want insurance, or by 
giving wrong dates, they remove all chance of competi- 
tion, or I should say, helping the cause that is helping 
them in many ways. 

There are no notes to be signed. The only difference 
between this and stock company insurance is that the 
policyholders are the stockholders in proportion to the 
amount of premium they pay, and the dividends go to 
them instead of other parties. 

It is probably safe to state that if property owners 
would pay the same attention to their fire insurance that 
they do to other business affairs there would be few stock 
companies in existence. So careless are people to the 
vital importance of this matter that one often wonders 
how it is possible for men to be so utterly indifferent to 
that which concerns them next to the deed of their 
property. Some men devote more time to the selection 
of a good cigar, or the provision of a Sunday dinner, 
than to the proper consideration of their indemnity 
against fire. They do not seem to realize that care in 
this respect is sometimes the only prevention that stands 
between them and a chance of making a living, not only 
for themselves but for their innocent ones at home. 

No man would think of depositing his savings in a 
bank that was not known to be honestly and conserva- 
tively managed, or of investing in property that he did 


not know to be of safe value, yet some of them take 
too long a chance by not insuring up to 75 or 80 percent 


of their value. A risk worth running is worth being well 
protected. Keep this in mind. 

_Each of the lumber mutuals has about three thousand 
risks and practically every policyholder has made a per- 
sonal investigation of the companies. All are satisfied. 
Why’? Because we insure one line only and thereby are 
able io suggest many improvements, get their forms and 
protection in better shape as to the amounts and reading 
of policy, also pay good dividends and give fair adjust- 
ment of losses, 

., Jhe !ocal agent loses 15 to 20 percent of the premium 
if we get the business. Natura! » 4 he will raise every 
~_ n he can against us. You hear all sides and you 
ecice 

TI mber mutuals are organizations of lumbermen to 
give -ach other a square deal, not for the purpose of 
cheating, and you can rest assured that you will get 
every cent that is coming to you in loss or in dividend. 

The policies of the lumber mutuals are freely taken by 
bank In some instances prejudice against mutual in- 
sur. makes it necessary that lumber mutual insurance 
be « ‘ined directly to the bank. 

If ompany expects to continue business at the same 
old -:.ind for many years it must treat its customers 
fairly. There may be a sucker born every minute, but 
not ihe lumber business, and the suckers as a rule do 
not umulate enough money or credit to allow them to 
eng in the lumber or woodworking business; there- 
fore, <n insurance company which expects to live to a 
S00: ..d age by selling fake insurance to the suckers in 
the iber business has ‘got another guess.” Using 
pase il terms, they will get onto its curves before many 
year. ond bat it out of the box. 

Deming declared, when asked to say something: 
h I an association man all over. I do not believe I 
wed ssed an association meeting in this state in twenty 
year I think the greatest good can come out of the dis- 
Smet sociation, for we can make closer friendships. I am 
= ‘\ ‘hat I was president of the state association last year, 


nk it one of the best in the country. 

I -r President Frank touched on another phase of 
assov:o.ion matters. He said: 
oe Wier ever a bunch of lumbermen meet the public at large 
a ‘0 the conclusion that those fellows have got together 
= are going to raise prices. I wish that the people could 
hoods Bt, 80 they could see that nothing is said about 
Oostin= prices or cutting prices. This is something that is 

“d of any other class of business, and I wish we could 
thing to correct that impression. 


o Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Mich., addressed the 
‘ion briefly from a traveling salesman’s stand- 


do 


'' Want to speak about unethical shipments,’’ said 
mr. Arts, ‘*T understand that up here you handle that 
ng ' without gloves and I would like to see how you 


__‘Tesident Stanfield replied: ‘‘The absence of com- 
("Ss at this convention would seem ‘to indicate that 
‘he activity of the past has been effective.’? 

. |. C, Godfrey, of Elkhart, Ind., described the work- 
megs of the new demurrage rules in Indiana as they 
dest to people who are using the average plan. He 
tod oo he began using it March 1. In February he 
.. t0 pay $20 demurrage. This month, under the aver- 
“se plan, he said, he was way ahead of the railroad 
thon and in fact it owes him a lot of money, al- 
dosha it won’t pay it. He advised the retail lumber 
lk ts to inquire into the matter and adopt the average 
Plan if it seems desirable. 


On request, Mr. Godfrey explained the workings of 
the average plan. The cars are divided into two classes, 
the box cars and all other cars, and good time may be 
applied only in its class, i. e., if the box car is unloaded 
in less time than the unloading time allowed, it may be 
credited only upon the unloading of a box car subse- 
quently. Mr. Godfrey is in the coal business and he says 
he is able to unload a gondola in an hour. As he re- 
ceives considerable lumber in gondolas this is a dis- 
tinct help and gives him an opportunity to have plenty 
of time to unload when the character of the load is such 
that it cannot be handled rapidly. 

Secretary Scearce said he had found one lame feature 
in the new rules. There is no allowance for bad weather 
if the dealer accepts the average plan. He believed, 
however, the average plan is some advantage over the 
old rules, but there ought to be some pressure brought 
to bear to correct the defect regarding the weather. 
Dealers have been especially fortunate in regard to 
weather this year but it is well known that there are 
many days totally unfit for the unloading of lumber. Ife 
believed that, with that amendment, these rules are good 


_ Tules but not as good as those of Michigan, where they 


have seventy-two hours for unloading. There were 
other remarks by V. C. Smith, of South Bend, and 
James W. Taylor, of South Bend. 

The convention then proceeded to the election of of- 
ficers and the president appointed as a nominating com- 
mittee B. C. Godfrey, of Elkhart, James W. Taylor, of 
South Bend, and Charles Frank, of Mishawaka. This 
committee recommended the election of the following 
officers and they were elected by unanimous vote: 

President—A. L. Boyd, Elkhart, Ind. 

Vice president—Carmi Smith, Niles, Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer John Lowe, Mishawaka, Ind. 

The president will appoint the board of directors. 

President-elect Boyd was presented and declared he 
was new at this kind of work but he was one of those 
that organized this association ten years ago and prom- 
ised to do the best he could. 

There was some discussion of the time of meeting and 
that matter was left to the board of directors. J. W. 
Taylor, of South Bend, paid a tribute to the officers of 
the state associations for their presence and for the in- 
terest that they had shown. 

Charles Frank, of Mishawaka, called for a discussion 
of the odd lengths question and Secretary Holmes de- 
clared that it was a matter for the Lumber Trades Con- 
gress, which he believed would be ‘recognized by the 
courts as the highest lumber authority of the country. 
He urged the association to go on record as opposed to 





* the odd lengths proposition and declared the proposition 


of the West Coast manufacturers to ship odd lengths for 
a time and charge them to the dealer at the next lower 
even length is merely an entering wedge. Incidentally 
Mr. Holmes invited those present to attend the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, July 18, 19 and 20. 

B. C. Godfrey, of Elkhart, urged the organization of 
city associations of retail lumber dealers and Messrs. 
Sweet, Scearce, Ariz and others supplemented their pre- 
vious remarks, urging the members of the organization 
to keep in touch with the secretary of the state asso- 
ciation, to keep him informed that his work may be 
more effective. 

On motion of H. C. Dresden, of South Bend, the 
Chair appointed a special membership committee con- 
sisting of J. W. Taylor, of South Bend; Charles Frank, 
of Mishawaka, and A. L. Boyd, of LaPorte, to endeavor 
to interest the dealers of the district in the association 
to a greater degree. After some further discussion of 
unethical shipments the convention adjourned. 





CONTINUATION OF ST. JOHN RIVER HEARING. 


Banoor, Mz., March 26.—The main part of the hear- 
ing held Thursday by the International St. John River 
Commission was devoted to the testimony of Walter H. 
Sawyer, of Lewiston, agent for the Union Water Power 
Company and- one of the leading civil engineers of the 
state. Mr. Sawyer spoke relative to the mode of pro- 
cedure in the improvement of conditions upon the St. 
John river and the installation of reservoirs in the trib- 
utaries of the river, after a recital of his work upon the 
Androscoggin river. 

The Rangely lakes are the storage system for the wa- 
ter power station at Lewiston and the company distrib- 
utes to other mills. The normal flowage is 1,750 cubic 
feet a second for twenty-four hours,’ with the assistance 
of the Rangely storage. Without the storage the flow- 
age would be 900 cubic feet a second. The horsepower 
developed is 18,000. From 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 feet 
of logs are driven down the Androscoggin each 
spring. There is a toll for the drive in Maine, but not 
in New Hampshire. Four dams control the Rangely sys- 
tem for storage purposes. 

The effect of reservoiring a stream would depend upon 
the drainage arca and the amount of storage. Broadly 
speaking, a stream or lake stored to its limit would en- 
able the development of from five to fifteen times as much 
power as one unstored. The water if stored for log 
driving and power purposes would result in a conflict, as 
water is wasted by log drivers. All the water stored 
would be used in one or two months by the drive, while 
for power purposes it would last. nine or ten months, the 
use by the former being abrupt and the latter gradual. 

The commission held another session Friday, at which 
the only witness was Charles H. Adams, clerk for the 
Telos Canal Company, who produced records showing 
that the company was incorporated in 1846 by Rufus and 
Calvin Dwinel, and is still in existence. Other testimony 
was. purely of a documentary nature. The commission 
then adjourned. It is likely that the next meeting will 
be held in Portland. 
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TIMBER LOANS 








WE are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 


established, going lumber companies. 
Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 































Our 
Automatic Sprinkler 


Equipment 
Prevents Fires 


in your manufacturing plant. 
It gives you the best kind 
of protection and 


Pays For Itself 


by cuttiug down the pre- 
mium rate on your fire 
insurance. The lowering 
in rate soon pays for the 
equipment 


Out of Savings 


Let us send you some esti- 
mate blanks and our special 
proposition. 


We earry the cost. 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. 


Manhattan Building 
CHICAGO 

















Elmer H, Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G. Adams 
ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 
American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of lumber collections, examination of tit- 
les of timber properties, preparation of deeds, conveyances and 
bond issues, Mechanics Lien Law and Building Contracts, etc 








British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


dence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ‘i7sctnous sractt Vancouver, B. C. 
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LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $200,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for a considerable period of time. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
GHICAO 

















Timber Bond Issues 


PURCHASED OUTRIGHT 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 





Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 
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TIMBER 
BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing timber de- 
sirous of borrowing money on same secured 
by a First Mortgage are invited to com- 
municate with us. We are prepared to 
finance companies which are anxious to 
obtain additional capital with which to oper- 
ate tracts of timber. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


—) 











NEW YORK 

















What’s Your Worth? 


Any dag you may be asked just this question by your banker or 
in ever of a fire, by an — er It’s our business to 
a maps ani piled eferen 
which wil tell you - Locomia cans aeons Benen on 
BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING 


COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street. CHICAGO. 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. bo 
en’ 


handle all classes of ..and have Special Departm: 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 








The annual meeting of the Chicago Hardwood Lum- 
ber Exchange was held Saturday, March 26, in the 
ball room of the new La Salle hotel, Chicago, and was 
preceded by a very enjoyable dinner. President Brown 
called the meeting to order at 1:30 p. m., asking for 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, which 
were approved as read. The president then said it 
might be well to look back over the last year and 
take an inventory of what had been done. In doing 
so he wished to give credit to the committees which 
were largely responsible for the work accomplished. 
He stated that while he had planned the work, the 
committees had worked the plan, and were therefore 
entitled to all the credit. He said that practically 
all of the hardwood trees of the United States grew 
east of the Mississippi and in this territory were the 
largest forests of the world, which made Chicago the 
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central market. The average growth of a hardwood 
tree was about one inch in three years. Trees do 
not stretch upward, an illustration of which fact he 
gave vs follows: ‘‘If one were to drive a nail in a 
tree seven feet from the ground and came back the 
same time next year the nail would still’be seven feet 
from the ground, but the growth of the tree was by 
expanding, adding a ring for each year.’’ And so it 
was with the growth of the association—it expanded 
and took on more girth. He said that the different 
committees had worked hard and had surprised a 
number of the members by the results secured. It was 
his intention to divide the reports into seven sections, 
hearing from the committees first and from-the offi- 
cers last. He spoke feelingly of the loss of two 
members by death during the year, the first that of 
George W. Stoneman, who for years was a close 
member and a friend to every member in the exchange, 
and that of F. S. Hendrickson. He then called on 
James L. Lane, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, for his report. 


Committee Reports. 


Mr. Lane was in a very happy frame of mind and 
stated that by the way members had been attending 
the luncheons they had added many layers to their 
girths, and that his committee had kept the treasurer 
seared half the time. He recommended a continuance 
of the monthly luncheons, and that the exchange hold 
a picnic again this summer, as the last one was a most 
successful affair. 

W. S. Schreiber, chairman of the labor committee, 
then made an exhaustive report of the work accom- 
plished by this committee. 


The Trade Relations Committee. 


O. O. Agler, chairman of the trade relations com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 


When your president advised the chairman of the trade 
committee of his appointment he outlined in a brief gen- 
eral way his ideas of the duties of the committee, which 
included the relation of the exchange to the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and all questions pertain- 
ing to the betterment of the trade in general as applied 
to our membership, including freight rates, car service 
and river affairs. 

The question to which this committee has given its 
most serious consideration has been the creation of a 
committee on complaints, as submitted to this exchange 
in our report of October 16, 1909, and I am impressed 
with the belief that, like the parrot in the story, I talked 
too much at that October meeting, and fear that I may 
have raised hopes in the hearts of this membership for 
the speedy accomplishment of work along the lines sug- 
gested at that time, which still awaits development in 
the future. 

What the committee has to report at this time, there- 
fore, is an outline of what it may be able to do under 
certain conditions, rather than the submission of a record 
of the specific accomplishment of any part of the work 
which was assigned to it. 


Potency in Co-operation. 


The relationship of this exchange to other associations 
is a question in which we are all very deeply interested, 
and one to which I have given considerable thought. 





| HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN OF CHICAGO IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Businesslike Conference of the Local Exchange—Trades Relations, Publicity and Co-opera- 
tion Prominent Features—Officers for the New Fiscal Year. 








Under existing economical conditions, the individual has 
ceased to be regarded as the efficient unit in the financial. 
commercial or industrial field of effort. He has bee: 
supplanted by combinations of many individuals, possess 
ing a common interest along given lines. The individua 
has lost his potency for self-protection, for the accom 
plishment of reforms, or for making his influence fe! 
in any extended field of effort. Combination is the uni- 
versal order of the day. It perhaps bespeaks th 
progressive spirit that has always been one of the char- 
acteristic features of Chicago’s commercial life th: 
the hardwood lumbermen of this city were among th 
first in the trade to recognize and accept these chang: 
conditions. 

This exchange is one of the oldest hardwood lumb 
organizations in this country, and it has ever striven 
advance the interests of its members to protect ti 
reputation of Chicago as a lumber market, and to forward 


the commercial interests of the city at large. 


Relation to the Parent Body. 


In order for any organization to be successful in tlhe 
work which it sets out to perform it must possess for a 
nucleus a combination of interests appealing directly ‘o 
each one of its component parts. If it fail to possess such 
a nucleus it will lack the necessary elements of cohesion 
and will, therefore, rapidly disintegrate. The more local 
these elements of interest the closer is drawn the mem- 
bership, and, on the other hand, the more general or 
diverse the elements of interest the less they appeal to 
the individual member. It is possible for a number of 
combinations, or organizations having interests of a 
nature purely local for their nuclei, to combine for the 
accomplishment of certain objects which are too general 
to engage the interest of any single organization, and 
at the same time each combination may maintain its indi- 
vidual entity for the accomplishment of the original 
objects which are local to its membership. 

No better object lesson of the harmony which may be 
evolved from the lesser combination working to a given 
end through and by means of a greater organization can 
be cited than that of the relationship existing between 
this exchange and the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. The latter organization has established a system 
for the inspection of hardwood lumber that has become 
universally accepted in all markets, which, of course, 
includes that of this city. It has developed an inspection 
bureau by which competent inspectors are maintained in 
all of the large consuming markets, also in the lumber 
producing territory of this country. In the accomplish- 
ment of this work the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Ex- 
change has played no small part. It has always loyally 
supported the National body, and has acquiesced without 
question in the rules of inspection which have from time 
to time been promulgated by that organization. What 
the National combination has done could not have been 
accomplished by our local exchange,. yet the National 
organization could not have done what it has done with- 
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out the support and assistance of this exchange nd 
that of many other local organizations of a_ similar 
nature. It is therefore with much pleasure that this 
committee is able to report the continued existence of 
the cordial relations between this exchange and the Na- 
tional association. 

This committee urges upon its membership the neces- 
sity of submitting to it all information regarding uniair 
and unjust claims for demurrage and of inequitable 
freight rates, as this information develops in the course 
of their business transactions. It is only by taking 
prompt action on such matters and putting the entire 
influence of this exchange behind them that reforms 
can be effected. 

In regard to the river: your committee does not know 
much about the river. However, if in the future we 
should be so fortunate as to get our entire committee 
together we shall go out and look at the river, <nd 
report what we will do with it at a later meeting. 


Report of Publicity Committee. 


The publicity committee made its report through 
its chairman, Harvey S. Hayden: 


Your committee, through its chairman, takes pleasure 
in presenting to members of this exchange its first annval 
report of the work of furthering the publicity of Chic2s° 
as the great central market for the distribution of mil- 
lions of feet of hardwood lumber. : 

hile the committee was not selected until October, 
1909, the hearty and liberal codperation of the exchanse 
members has made it, in the judgment of your co'm- 
mittee, not only a success financially but one that 59s 
given publicity not only to the manufacturing but tre 
consuming centers of this country. = 

The cordial codperation rendered our committee by '‘5 
exchange members at our meeting held November te 
1909, authorizing the issuance of 150,000 stickers, mae 
it possible for active and, we feel, practical results dur- 
ing the late fall and winter with the trade. ‘i 

As chairman of the committee I have had a number 0- 
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ompliments on the work of the exchange in the very 


»eat and practical method of advertising to the world 


t large through this medium. 

Your committee had.other ideas in the way of pub- 

‘ity to present, and plans were formulated to lay before 
Bers a booklet giving list of the members of the 

xchange, special lines of trade followed by them and ex- 

racts from the bylaws, or a code showing what our 


exchange stood for, but it was concluded to await the 


evision of the bylaws and other important matters neces- 
ry to make this booklet complete. It was the desire 
f our committee to have this presented to the exchange 
fore the expiration of our term of office, and would 
-commend that those succeeding our committee, at the 
ry earliest date possible have such a booklet issued to 
rther the work of this exchange, which we consider on 
zood foundation and well on the road to success. 
With the large membership of our present exchange, 
vith the push and energy shown by our officers and 
iose interested in the furtherance of making Chicago 
. Great Central Market, we feel that we have accom- 
ished in a measure the results sought for. 

™m eonclusion, our committee wish to extend to the 


officers of our exchange our thanks for the hearty co- 


operation, by encouragement, not only in the way of 
suggestions but financial backing, to make it possible 
us to obtain these results. 

James 8. Trainer reported on the work accomplished 
y the market conditions committee and the number of 
meetings held and as to the supply and demand for 
the different woods during the year. 

Finances, 

’. B. MeMullen’s report as to the money in hand 
follows: 
Cash received from former treasurer, J. L. Lane. $ 542.78 


Cash received from dues and sale of stickers 
through office of the secretary from March 


59, 1908, GO BERG BE, 1910. 52.00 0c cc ssccersccssoee 1,513.15 
TOME cescthaa ben e¥ens0d Sus Abbe een eee sean oded $2,055.93 
TOXPORGRUMPOW  6:00.6.6:0:6.9:09.4546045040500 nds ebaan cones 1,498.00 
Bates Bh WA soa s che ica s0bsassckcdssenscsee $ 557.93 


The Secretary’s Report. 


The president called for the report of Secretary 
Dion and also paid him a high compliment for the 
manner in which he had supported the exchange 
during the year. The report follows: 


Upon the election of the present administration our 
exchange comprised thirty-three members. During the 
year one of this number was suspended for nonpayment 
of dues and one concern resigned. As a result of the 
membership committee’s energetic work twenty-seven 
concerns were added to our roll. One of these resigned 
on account of withdrawing from this market. This 
brings our membership to date to a total of fifty-seven— 
four of which are non-resident—a gain of 84 percent in 
membership. 

Your secretary received and turned over to the treas- 
urer $1,518.15 during his term of office, $1,365 of which 
was received for dues and $148.15 for stickers. There 
is due the exchange $210 for back dues and $43.70 for 
stickers. For stickers turned over to your secretary the 
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surer paid $185. 


Adding the amount received from 
‘ members for these stickers, $148.13, to the amount 
' due for same, $43.70, makes a total of $191.85, a dif- 
nce in favor of the exchequer of $6.85, $3 of which was 
‘ tor postage, the balance representing 2,000 stickers 
= publicity committee secured gratis from the 


“ring the year we held nine regular meetings. 

‘cord of attendance was only kept for the last seven 
‘ings. Eleven missed one meeting; 6 missed two 
‘ngs; 8 missed three meetings; 6 missed four meet- 

S; 2 missed five; 3 missed six; 5 attended every meeting. 
of a possible attendance of 293, 162 attended, or a 
ntage of 55. 


+ Ye, Meetings of the board of managers were held, 
© attendance being 60 percent. 


Election of Officers, 


‘his was followed by the reports of the nominating 
c~nmittees appointed to nominate officers for the 
suing term. Theodore Fathauer presented his nomi- 
‘ation for officers which he called ‘‘Selected Firsts,’’ 
sveranteed not to warp or split, which he stated could 
= be said of the ‘‘Panels.’? Mr. Trainer said that 
‘ethauer was all right, but that when he said 
_ Panels’? were likely to warp or split he did not 
now what he was talking about, as the results of 
‘he election would show. The officers who were 
selected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President—F. L. Brown. 

Vice president—W. C. Schreiber. 

Secretary—F. B. McMullen. 

reasurer—C. L. Cross. 
Smith ng 8. Hayden, John S. Benedict, Fred D. 
Edward ‘nae F. M. Baker, F: C. VanNostrand, 

e. 

‘The exchange went on record as supporting F. A. 

Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., for president of the 


National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


0. 
ere Coles, Bliss-Cook Oak Co., Blissville, Ark. 


Mr. Diggins 
is now first vice president of that organization and is 
a valued member of the executive committee. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


The Attendance. 


O. O. Agler, Upham & Agler. 

H. F. Arnemann, Hardwood Mills Lbr. Co. 
John 8S. Benedict, John 8S. Benedict. 

S. C. Bennett, Hardwood Mills Lbr. Co. 
Fred W. Black, Fred W. Black Lbr. Co. 
Frederick L. Brown, Crandall & Brown. 
J. A. Brown, W. O. King & Co. 

G H. Bulgrin, Brittingham & Young Co. 
E. R. Butler, St. Louis, Mo. 

C, M. Christiansen, Christiansen Lbr. C 


. E. Crawford, J. L. Lane & Co. 
Theo. Fathauer, Theo. Fathauer Co. 
F. R. Gadd, Wisconsin Lbr. Co. 
Harvey S. Hayden, Hayden & Westcott Lbr. Co. 
J. E. O. Hayes, Kerns-Utley Lbr. Co. 
Cc. F. Holle, Heath-Witbeck Co. 


W. M. Hopkins, Theo. Fathauer Co. 

S. P. C. Hostler, American Forest Co. 

R. 8S. Huddleston, Huddleston-Marsh Lbr. Co. 
Cc. V. Kimball, Vinnedge Lbr. Co. 

J. L. Lane, J. L. Lane & Co. 

G. A. Larson, Fink-Heidler Co. 

BE. J. Leech, Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co. 


Murdock MacLeod, Oconto Co. 

H. H. McLaughlin, McLaughlin Lbr. Co. 

F. B. McMullen, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
Robert Maisey, Maisey & Dion. 
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F. Marshall, McLaughlin Lbr. Co. 

A. Moore, T. A. Moore Lbr. Co. 
T. Nash, Maisey & Dion. 

. H. Ostrander, D. K. Jeffries & Co. 

A. H. Quimby, Brittingham & Young Company. 

Thomas B. Roy, Theo. Fathauer Company. 

A. H. Ruth, G. W. Jones Lbr. Co. 

Alfred Schmechel, Empire Lbr. Co. 

Paul L. Schmechel, Paul L. Schmechel. 

A. H. Schoen, Columbia Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

William C. Schreiber, Herman H. Hettler Lbr. Co. 

Louis A. Smith, Fullerton-Powell Lbr. Co. 

John Spalding, Paine Lbr. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

F. J. Swec, Herman H:Hettler Lbr. Co. 

J. S. Trainer, Trainer Bros. Lbr. Co. 

John P. Weibler, Trainer Bros. Lbr. Co. 

C. H. Wolfe, Heath-Witbeck Company. 

Cc. L. Cross, C. L. Cross. William A. Eager. 

J. H. Dion, Maisey & Dion. A. H. Wylie. 
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TENSAS LAND TITLE DECISION SUSTAINED. 
New Or.LeAns, La., March 28.—The Louisiana su- 
preme court today affirmed the decision of Judge Mce- 
Intosh of the seventh judicial district court, Richland 
parish, in the case of the State vs. the Tensas Delta 
Land Company. The lower court, it will ‘be remembered, 
sustained the exception of ‘‘no cause of action’’ filed by 
the defense and dismissed the suit, whereupon the state 
appealed. The opinion today was written by Justice 
Provosty, Justices Monroe and Land concurring and 
Chief Justice Breaux and Justice Nicholls dissenting. 

Taking up the contention of the attorney general that 
‘‘the suit is a suit brought by the state of Louisiana, 
the real and actual plaintiff and party at interest,’’ and 
that the levee board was not interested as plaintiff, the 
supreme court says: ‘‘If so, the defendant’s exception 
of no cause of-action was properly sustained; because, 
most assuredly, and beyond all question, the legislature 
has divested the state absolutely of all beneficial interest 
in said lands and transferred same to said board of 
levee commissioners.’’ Continuing, the court says: 

The argument of the learned attorney general that the 
board of commissioners of said district could not bring the 
suit because the said board could not be listened to in an 
endeavor to undo its own fraudulent act, confuses between 
the persons who happened to be commissioners at the time 
the fraud in question is alleged to have been committed 
and the corporation itself. The fraud in question is alleged 
to have been committed against, not by, the corporation. 
To say that a corporation can not sue to be relieved from 
fraud of its officers because a litigant can not be heard to 
urge his own infamy, can hardly be seriouly contended by 
the learned attorney general. e note, in conclusion, that 
the membership of this levee board can be changed at any 
time by the governor without his having to assign any 
reason, and that, therefore, the legislature has provided 
ample remedy for the protection of the people of the 
district, who are not parties in interest. Judgment 
affirmed. 

Attorney General Guion declined last night to say 
what further step the state would take in the case. 
‘¢Until I have read the opinion of the Court,’’ he said, 
‘¢T would not venture any opinion as to what my future 
action may be. I expect to have a copy of the Court’s 
opinion tomorrow and will then decide what seems 
proper for the state to do.’’ 
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Fort Dearborn National Bank 


CLARK AND MONROE STS. 














WM. A. TILDEN, 
President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT. 
Vice-President, 

* J. FLETCHER FARRELL 

Vice-President, 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 
CHARLES FERNALD, GEORGE H. WILSON, 
Ass’t Cashier. Ass’t Cashier. 





We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 
and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
a sonal and courteous attention to our customers. - 











H. M. Byttessy & Company 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Piants 


Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 











RED BOOK SERVICE 


This service is suitable to your particular business. The Red 
semi-annually in February and August, con- 
list of large buyers of lumber - both 
; and manufacturers. It gives their financial 
and manner of meeting obligations, 


We have a well organized COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


at your service. Write for further particulars. 
LUMBERMAN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


77 Jackson 1 
cureaea Established 1876, NEW YORE 
Please mention the American Lumberman. 











BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building. SEATTLE, WASH. 

















FLOYD PRICE | 


Attorney and 


COLLECTIONS, 
COMMERCIAL \ttorney and 
LAW, ETC. Singer Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 


Refers to Robert Keith Furniture Company, Kansas City, Mo, 
©. J. Mar, Prest., Publishers Press, 253 Broadway, NewYork City 
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MB PACIFIC COAST. 
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FIR 


We are fully equipped for 
~ handling mixed orders, 


FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH. 
SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 








(Incorporated) 


MONROE, - e 





WAGNER & WILSON, 


WASH. 




















Give us your Inquiries 








FOR: 


Porch Rail 
Porch Posts 


O. G. Gutter 





Colonial Columns 


Mixed Carloads a Specialty. 





OHOP, WASHINGTON. 





Holland-Cook Mfg.Co. 


Formerly Eatonville, Washington. 

















Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. 


Flooring, 
FI a Celling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish. 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimensron, etc, 


California White Pine, 


California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


AsK LOUIS WUICHET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles 





WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Western Pine Lumber 


In all forms for Ye°d Trade 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY 
MILAN, WASHINGTON 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Puget Sound Lumbermen Having Their Troubles; Car 
Shortage Principally—Plenty of Orders But No 
Cars—Spruce in Demand. 

SEATTLE, WasH., March 28.—No matter what. hap- 
pens, Puget Sound lumbermen get more than their share 
of troubles. After two years of poor demand for Pa- 
cifie coast forest products, they are well supplied with 
orders at fair prices, but are unable to make shipments 
because of the inability of railroads to furnish cars. 

The switchmen’s strike put the railroads far behind 
and shipments of lumber and shingles were taken care 
of last. As a result the mills for two months were not 
supplied with enough cars to take care of their business 
and several shipments that left the mills during that time 
have not reached destination. 

About the time the railroads were in a position to take 
care of the normal amount of business and to make 
headway in clearing up the accumulation of undelivered 
freight, snow slides, causing an immense amount of 
damage to railroad equipment, put them still further 
behind. Every day dealers are receiving wires and let- 
ters from impatient customers regarding orders that were 
placed from thirty to ninety days ago. ‘Tae orders have 
— cut and are ready to load, but cars are not to be 
had. 

The Gold Bar Lumber Company, of this city, which 
has mills at Gold Bar, on the Great Northern railway, 
has not been able to operate its plant for the last two 
weeks for lack of flat cars. 

The Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Company has all of 
the business it can take care of. H. Neubert says that 
it is almost impossible to place orders with the mills 
because of transportation difficulties. He looks for a big 
improvement within two weeks. 

8S. L. Johnson, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Com- 
pany, offices in the White building, Seattle, and mills at 
Cosmopolis, says that spruce lumber is in good demand. 
Mills on Grays and Willapa harbors, where most of the 
spruce of this section stands, are loaded up with orders 
that will keep them busy for over thirty days. He notes 
a better demand for fir yard stock and finishing lumber 
than for many months. 

F. R. Woodbury, of Spokane, president of The Pine- 
Fir Company, offices in Seattle, where the Coast end of 
the business is looked after by J. H. Ehrmanntraut, and 
offices in Spokane, where the western pine end of the 
business is looked after by Z. E. Hayden, is spending 
this week in Seattle. Mr. Woodbury says that most of 
the mills in the Inland Empire have begun their spring 
operations during the last two weeks and that as their 
stocks have become depleted they are not in a position 
to do much shipping. 

E. G. Griggs, president of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a letter to Victor H. 
Beckman, secretary of the association, says that in all 
probability it will be impossible for him to attend the 
annual convention of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to be held in New Orleans, La., April 
19-20, but he strongly urged the ‘‘big secretary’’ to be 
present in the interests of this association. 


Charter Market. 


The charter market has shown little change during 
the last three months, with the exception of a slight 
weakening in offshore rates. There continues to be a 
large amount of idle tonnage on the Coast and vessel 
owners are willing to take cargoes at a very low rate 
where they can secure return cargoes at better rates. 
Coastwise trade conditions are very different and the 
rates have remained firm at $4.50 from Puget sound, 
Columbia river and Grays harbor to San Francisco and 
on Columbia river to southern California ports. 

Shipping Notes. 

The Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific coast, in 
its weekly freight circular, reports the following recent 
fixtures: 

Barkentine Retriever, Columbia river to San Pedro, 
$4.50; schooner Fred E. Sander, Puget sound to San 
Francisco, $4; steamer Mayfair, Grays harbor to San 
Francisco, $4; schooner A. F. Coata, Puget sound to 
Pearl harbor, $5; schooner Melrose, Puget sound to Pearl 
rong’ $5; schooner Prosper, Puget sound to Pearl har- 
or, $5. 

Ed. R. Hogg, sales manager for the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, reports the cargo business slightly 
weaker in demand for the last two weeks. He does not 
look for any weakening in prices because of the gen- 
erally good conditions prevailing in all branches of the 
trade. Demand from eastern yards is particularly good 
and prices are attractive, but shipping is greatly ham- 
pered by the scarcity of cars. 

The Stimson Mill Company, which has mills at Ballard 
station, this city, began operating its cedar mill with a 
night crew this week. The mill will cut fir lumber during 
the night shifts while the fir mill.is shut down for re- 
pairs. The large amount of orders on hand made it nec- 
essary that the company keep on cutting fir without 
losing time. 

A Seattle visitor this week was Frank 8. Murphy, prom- 
inent in lumber circles at Salt Lake City, Utah. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Murphy and their daughter, and 
they visited relatives at the Puget Sound navy yard. Be- 
sides being extensively engaged in wholesaling western 
lumber at Salt; Lake, Mr. Murphy is heavily interested in 
the San Vicenta Lumber Company, manufacturing red- 
wood lumber at Santa Cruz, Cal. From Seattle they 
went home by way of California. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Differential Between Portland and Puget Sound 
Points Decrease 5 Cents—Northern Pacific Facili- 
tates Handling High Class Freight. 


Tacoma, WasH., March 24.—A building permit was 
issued yesterday for the new saw mill the Winkleman 
Lumber Company will build in the Center street manu- 
facturing district. The mill buildings will cost about 
$25,000. The plant will be operated as the Central Mill 
Company, incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, 
by H. E. P. Winkleman, Ray Winkleman and Minnie W. 
Winkleman, all of this city. The main building will be 
a story and a half and 172 feet long by 36 feet wide. 
The mill will be equipped with a circular saw, with about 
40,000 feet capacity. 

Announcement was made by the Oregon & Washington 
railway (Union Pacific) this week that as a result of 
the January conference with the lumbermen the rate on 
sash, doors and kindred manufactured products from 
Puget Sound points to the territory along the Oregon 
Short Line will be reduced 5 cents a hundred, effective 
April 22. 

A conference was held this week at the Commercial 
Club between W. D. Skinner, general freight and pas- 
senger agent for the Oregon & Washington, and Everett 
G. Griggs and W. A. Whitman, representing the lumber 
manufacturers. Lumbermen seek a lower differential 
between Portland and Puget sound products on the Har- 
riman lines. 

An order was issued by the Northern Pacific this 
week, immediately effective, providing that to facilitate 
handling high class freight, carloads of sash, doors, 
cross arms, columns and kindred manufactured products 
shall be given preference. 

A. C. Young, of the A. C. Young Lumber Company 
and the Young & Johnson Lumber Company, says: 
Practically every mill in western Washington is filled 
up with orders. Many shipments are weeks behind and 
he fails to see how there can be any further advances 
in prices until orders on hand are cleared up. He does 
look for an increase with the opening of fall trade. 
Nearly all these orders have been placed on a basis of 
$8.50 to $13 for common 2-inch dimension stuff. Demand 
for timbers is uncommonly brisk. Sticks 6x12 and 12x12, 
not over 40 feet, bring $11, and 12x14, 16x16, same 
length, sell at $12.50 to $13 a thousand feet. None of 
the railroads buy heavily just now, probably owing to 
severe weather. Shingles sell at $1.75 and $2.15, with 
a strong demand and he looks for a scale of $2 and $2.40. 

The Onn Lumber & Shingle Company’s Tacoma plant 
is running steadily and is finding business excellent, 
according to the vice president, G. C. Salt. The com- 
pany reports a heavy railroad demand. Shingles are 
stiffening up. This company is engaged. in the cargo 
business as well as rail, and since. buying the Derrick- 
son plant in Tacoma has made several shipments to 
South America. ’ 

The Skykomish Timber Company filed a list of its 
officers for record with the county auditor this week. 
J. T. Gregory, also one of the directors of the Salsich 
Lumber Company, is president; Louis Fredrick, of the 
Danaher Lumber Company, vice president; C. D. Dana- 
her, of the Danaher: Lumber Company, treasurer, and 
E. E. Hamilton, secretary. The Skykomish Boom & 
Rafting Company also filed its list with J. T. Gregory as 
president and E, E. Hamilton secretary. 

The Nickerson-McFarlane Machinery Company filed a 
list of its officers for record this week, with John F. 
McFarlane, president; C. C. Doud, vice president, and 
W. A. Nickerson, secretary-treasurer. 

William D. Wheelwright, of the Pacific Export Lum- 
ber Company, of Portland, Ore., was in this city on busi- 
ness the last week. 

A. J. Earling, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Company, who was in this city the last 
week, states that the road is particularly gratified with 
the business done on its Pacific coast extension. He 
states that demand for lumber is steadily increasing and 
that this year promises to surpass any on record. The 
Milwaukee has completely recovered from the effects of 
the recent storms and is handling business as usual. 

The Tacoma Mill Company this week received the 
British freight steamer Cape Breton to load a cargo of 
2,550,000 feet of lumber for Calcutta for Hind, Rolph & 
Co. Part of the cargo will include timbers up to 70 
feet in length. The former British bark Forthbank, 
recently sold to Peruvians, who have changed its name 
to Lavenda, will be due soon at the Danaher Lumber 
Company’s mill to load for the west coast of South 
America for W. R. Grace & Co. Ernest Dolge has the 
schooner William Bowden in port loading for Redondo at 
the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill. The St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company yesterday put a part cargo 
on the steamer Olson & Mahony for San Francisco. The 
Norwegian steamer Alden, in port this week, took 870,000 
feet, supplied by Sqund mills, from the Milwaukee dock 
for Australia. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES, 





Great Northern Promises Plenty of Box Cars Imme- 
diately—Orders Coming in Freely and Prices Stif- 
fening—Cargo Trade Dull. 

Everett, WasH., March 26.—The Great Northern Rail- 
way Company announces from its division office in this 
city that plenty of box cars will arrive in Everett within 
a day or two. The restriction in service was the result 
of the Wellington avalanche. 
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<: Mill owners,’? said Chief Clerk Welsh,-of the Great 
Nor-hern, ‘fare receiving no empty box cars for the 
simple reason that they loaded and sent east all the 
empties we had. Then came the storm embargo and we 
hav not received our cars back from the East. We have 
recc'ved notice, however, that tonight or tomorrow we 
shal! have plenty of cars in Everett.’’ 

\llmen say the volume of orders coming in is large, 
wit: a stiffening in prices. Operators are at a. loss to 
understand whether the car shortage or an actual im- 
provement in the selling markets is responsible for the 
beticrment in conditions. 

Corgo trade is dull and orders, although fair in num- 
ber, fail to indicate an appreciation in prices. Conse- 
quen'ly most of the mills refuse to sign new business. 

Slack eargo trade is reported by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, which is also experiencing trouble in 
securing cars. 

Orders are fairly plentiful, with a tendency toward 
price advancement, according to the Salzer Mill Com- 
pany, which has just installed a sprinkler system and 
an additional drying shed. 

The plant of McWilliams & Henry has resumed opera- 
tions after a shutdown of six days during a freshet in 
the Snohomish river, making it impossible to handle 
logs. Orders are coming in well, though few are being 
accepted. The company reports prices stiffening. 

‘The Seymour Logging Company, owner of a large tract 
of standing timber near Darrington, is establishing a 
camp and building a spur. 

The Florence Logging Company, Harry Siler, of Ever- 
ett, manager, is opening up a large tract of standing 
timber between Bryant and McMurray. The cut will 
necessitate the construction of several additional miles 
of railway in order to get the logs to tidewater at Mt. 
Vernon. 


Schooner Commerce is loading at the Clark-Nickerson 


Lumber Company’s wharf for San Pedro. 

Barkentine Americana is loading poles and piles for 
California. 

Steam schooner Jim Butler has cleared with poles for 


California. 

Steamship President, loaded with lath for San Fran- 
cisco, from the Weyerhaeuser company’s plant. 

The Crown Lumber Company, at Mukilteo, has fur- 
nished two fine sticks of timber for a barge being built 
in Everett for the American Tugboat Company. The 
timbers measure 8x12 and 96 feet in length. 


New Door Factory Completed. 


The new sash and door factory of the Hodson- 
Kelly Lumber Company of Hoquiam is completed and 
is expected to be in operation by April 1. It will 
manutacture stock spruce and fir doors and will turn 
out from 350 to 400 doors a day. The factory is 
60 by 112 feet and one story high, with a Northern 
Pacific siding. Dowel doors will be made, the plant 
being equipped with machinery for this purpose from 
the !. B. Hayes Machine Company, Oshkosh, Wis., 
a sander and woodworking machinery from the Amer- 
ican Woodworking Machine Company. George H. 
Hodson and John Kelly constitute the company. Mr. 
Hodson is an experienced sash and door manufacturer 
and tormerly was a member of Boyd & Hodson of 
South Bend, Ind., and later was with the American 
Lumier & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, Pa., 
and more recently with the Washington Mill Com- 
pany of Spokane. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Timi: Lease Ruling of Importance to Lumbermen— 
Reiiroad Rebuilds Bridge at Rochester—Government 
to Sell Timber in Rich Belt. 


Ci. TRALIA, WASH., March 23.—Mills are running full 


tim The price of various kinds of lumber is satis- 
fact and shingles are advancing. The outlook is 
Satis ‘tory. 


road work, delayed by floods, is under full swing. 
Roa nave been repaired and regular schedules main- 
tain The great damage to railroads, however, has 


cre‘i.cd a shortage of cars and for certain points 
cars «re almost exhausted. 

I recent ruling that timber leases on state lands 
ma) renewed under certain conditions by the pay- 
men’ of a small yearly fee an acre is of importance 
to nny loggers in this part of the state, as a great 


deal * the timber logged is on this kind of land, and 
it is o‘ten the case that the time is insufficient to com- 
plete ihe work. 
Tic Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has rebuilt the 
ride at Rochester. The road will be handling trains 
to Grays harbor at an early date. 
26 the state will open sealed bids for timber 

- ‘soous tracts for sale in Clarke, Skamania and 
OW Z counties. This timber is in the finest belt in 
Sout! western Nae ay and lively offers doubtless 
rp yr made, Sales are expected to aggregate 

‘ie Quinault Lumber Company, of Raymond, is 
building an office building. sina eben 
rie 'e Willapa Lumber Company, of Raymond, has two 
“ry kilns in process of construction. 
= ae plant of the Siler Mill Company, Raymond, which 
see been shut down for several weeks for repairs, re- 
stted operation this week. The capacity of the plant 
= about 125,000 feet of lumber daily and the company 
's adding a new concrete dry kiln that will have a 
capacity of 50,000 feet daily. 

{t is reported that E. 8, Collins, well known lumber- 
a of Ostrander, is planning to erect a mill at that 
Place with a capacity of 75,000 feet a day. 


FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Precautions to Prevent Exportation of Logs to United 
States from Licensed Territory—Interest in the 
Tariff Situation—Outlook Good. 

Vancouver, B. C., March 26.—Considerable interest 
is being taken by those engaged in the shingle manu- 
facturing business in the maximum tariff discussion that 
is going on between Canada and the United States. If 
the surtax is added it will mean that no more shingles 
will be shipped from British Columbia to eastern mar- 
kets in the United States. When the duty was increased 
to 50 cents a thousand the extra 20 cents was added to 
the cost, and the consumer paid the difference, with 
hardly any diminution in the trade. If the 25 percent 
ad valorem tax is not applied the outlook is promising. 

W. A. Anstie, secretary of the Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, after a business trip! 
through the prairie country, says the business outlook is 
excellent. Not only are settlers going into the country, 
but lumber stocks are low, and the season will open with 
a large amount of lumber ordered ahead. Indications 
are that the cut this year will be from 50 to 75 percent 
larger than last year. Building operations are con- 
ducted on a large scale throughout the middle West. 

Last month 638 licenses were issued west of the Cas- 
cades and 466 east of that range, bringing $53,784.10 
to the provincial treasury. Timber transfer fees 
amounted to $538; penalties, $2,175. 

The Canadian Pacific railway is about to establish a 
tie and timber department in the Kootenay district and 
will manufacture its own ties. G. Erickson will have 
superintendence-of the operation, working in conjunction 
with the chief timber ranger, E, Mallandaine. 

A tie mill, to employ forty men, will be erected three 
miles east of Yahk, by Charles Biesel, superintendent 
of the Snowshoe mine, of Phenix. 

Saw mills in the interior are beginning yearly opera- 
tions. The Yale-Caribou Lumber Company’s mills at 
Nelson and Cascade, each with a capacity of 75,000 feet 
a day, have started. The Porto Rico Lumber Company’s 
plant, at Moyie, is also running. 

The Red Fir Lumber Company, of Nanaimo, is open- 
ing two additional logging camps. This plant’s capacity 
has been steadily increased and now the output is 45,000 
feet a day, with five dry kilns. 

The Brunette Company, of New Westminster, is about 
to increase its plant, and will operate much of its 
machinery by electricity. Its shingle mill is again oper- 
ating after having been closed since November. 

Following the cancelation of four timber licenses held 
by J. S. Emerson, the government makes the announce- 
ment that every possible precaution will be taken to 
prevent the exportation of logs to the United States. 
Two patrol boats will keep watch day and night, and 
two more gasoline launches will also be built. The regu- 
lations have been so amended that the markings on tim- 
ber must be distinctive. Another section provides that a 
tug towing timber into American waters against the 
provincial law may be seized and sold. 


OREGON. 
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Sales Departments Filled on Orders—Business Ex- 
pected to Keep Up at Lively Rate—Lumbermen In- 
corporate Railroad Company. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., March 26.—Ideal weather prevails 
and the building industry is opening up well locally. 
Lumber manufacturers have received about all the orders 
they can handle and the outlook for a continuation of 
good business is excellent. The Pacific Northwest is 
opening up in a wonderful way, people flocking in from 
all parts of the East. Railroads are building across the 
state, and new areas are being thrown open to settlement 
and development. Many large timber areas will be 
opened by these new roads. 

Logging camps along the Columbia river and its tribu- 
taries are in operation, the season having opened up 
under better conditions than for many years. With prac- 
tically no old logs in the water, the camps started up 
with a ‘‘clean field.’’ 

E. C. Shevlin, sole owner of the E. C. Shevlin Timber 
Company, of this city, returned today from Pasadena, 
Cal. The company will not resume operation at its camps 
on the Coweeman river until late in the season. George 
S. Sardam, formerly interested in the company, is now 
interested in the Clinton Timber Company, operating on 
Salmon creek, in Washington. A. J. Dwyer, who also 
held an interest in the Shevlin Company, has sold his 
camp on Cowlitz river to the East Side Mill & Lumber 
Company. 

The Norwegian steamer Rygja arrived this week from 
the orient bringing general cargo and 1,000,000 feet of 
oak logs from Japan consigned to the Pacific Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of this city. With these logs 
on hand the mill will soon resume operation. 

During the last ten days Charles R. McCormick & Co. 
have set 10,000,000 feet of fir lumber afloat for San 
Pedro from the Columbia river. This record of 1,000,000 
feet a day is believed to be the biggest in the history of 
the port. 

The Fairdale, Trask & Tillamook Railroad Company 
was incorporated this week by Russell Hawkins, A. B. 
Wastell and John McLeamon with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The purpose of the company is to eventually 
build a railroad from the station of Fairdale to Tilla- 
mook. The Carlton Lumber Company will build a log- 
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PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Fir and Spruce 
Redwood 


Montana and Western Pine 
idaho White Pine 


California 
Sugar and White Pine 


Factory Lumber 
Write for Quotations 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 





General Offices; 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 7 




















Long and Selected 


FIR TIMBERS 


On SHORT Notice; also 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


Prompt Shipments a Specialty 
Covington Lumber Co. 


Kent, Washington 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 














Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


pee SEATTLE, WASH. “aa | 
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{ Shingle Satisfaction | 


WE SELL OUR OWN PRODUCT EXCLUSIVELY 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency 
Broce White Building <:: SEATTLE, WASH. 


“frand of Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 


Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co,, Southwestern Representative 


811 Keith-Perry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


| Highest Award 


A.Y.P. Exposition TIMBER LAND GOLD BONDS 




































































R. J. Menz Lumber Company, 472" 








Coast—— 
LUMBER, SHINGLES, TIMBER LANDS 
MILL AND LOGGING OPPORTUNITIES 








Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 
about them. :; :: :: 


Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 
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HENRY DICKINSON 


LUMBER CoO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
816 and 817 White Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


Stanwoad, Wash. 
Sultan, ce 
Ballard, wis 
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Large Stock 
Shingles 
in Transit. 


Mills 
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When you think of 


Y Shingles. 
Think of Good 
Shingles— 
& Then think of 
Tyee. 


© I TYEE LBR. CO. 


CENTRAL BLDG., 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


WE ALWAYS HAVE CARS IN TRANSIT 


Write or wire for quotations when you 
are in the market. 














Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


Metropolitan Shingle Company 
R. L. CHAPIN, Manager. 


734-5 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1%4x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 
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High Grade Red Cedar Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


5-2 Extra Clear 16" “‘Gold Coin’’ Brand. 6-2 Extra 
*A* “Silver Moon”’ Brand. Plump 6-2 XXX Clears. 
Try a Car—We Deliver the Goods. 


HARTMANN-NEUBERT LUMBER COMPANY 


823-824 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
EASTERN OFFICE: 310-311 Equitable Building, Des Moines, lowa 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
sost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct, 
Bend for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicagu. 
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Pacific to Fairdale for logging purposes and it is the 
intention of the incorporators of the new road to event- 
ually give this road an outlet to the Coast, in which event 
it would probably be made a common carrier and thus 
perhaps form an important link in the chain of railroads 
from the interior to the Coast. Russell Hawkins is man- 
ager of the Whitney Company, Limited, and Mr. Wastell 
is assistant manager of the same company. 

Edward Ostrander, secretary of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is gathering 
crop reports from eleven parts of the country west of 
the Missouri river and printing a synopsis thereof in the 
association’s bulletins. The crop outlook has a strong 
influence on the lumber market. 

D. L. Wiggins, formerly with the North Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, has been appointed manager 
for the Columbia River Log Grading & Scaling Bureau, 
recently organized. The Bureau will be located in the 
Chamber of Commerce building. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Capacity of Big Mill at Porter to Be Increased— 
Steam Schooner Takes Biggest Cargo in History of 
Coos Bay. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 25.—J. V. Smeaton, of Ash- 
land, Wis., has been made general manager for the 
C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company in this 
city. 

The Simpson Lumber Company, of North Bend, is 
making extensive improvements in the mill at Porter. 
The capacity of the plant will be increased to about 
200,000 feet a day. The company will build a large 
steam lumber schooner. 

The steam schooner Nann Smith left today for San 
Pedro with 1,800,000 feet of lumber. This is probably 
the largest lumber cargo that ever left Coos Bay. The 
Lucy Neff, chartered by the Southern Pacific company 
to take the place of the wrecked Czarina, left for San 
Francisco with a cargo of coal and lumber. The 
schooner A. M. Baxter left Saturday for San Francisco 
and the steam schooner Eacelsior cleared today from 
the Smith mill. The schooner Salvator and the steam 
schooner Capastrano are loading in Marshfield for 
southern ports. The steamer Romona sailed for Port- 
land Saturday and the steam schooner Wasp left with a 
lumber cargo for California. The steamer Redonda 
sailed yesterday from North Bend. 

From Bandon, on the Coquille river, the steamer 
Elizabeth sailed Saturday with a cargo made up largely 
of matchwood for San Francisco. The schooner Ruby 
arrived from San Pedro and the schooner Sausilita 
and steamer Fifield are loading on the Coquille river. 

J. A. Oreding has bought the retail lumber yard of 
the Johnson Lumber Company at Coquille City. 


INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 














Heavy Investments in Timber and Cutover Lands— 
Demand from All Over the Country Responsible for 
Price Increase—Improvement Notes. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 26.—The White Pine Sash 
Company, of which Henry G. Klopp, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is president, has started work on its sash 
and door factory, to cost $25,000, in Spokane. Fifty 
men will be employed and it is estimated that the output 
will exceed a value of $250,000 the first year. Oscar 
Edmond, formerly superintendent of a sash and door 
factory at Wausau, Wis., and Angus St. Thomas, until 
recently connected with the Clatsop Mill Company, of 
Astoria, Ore., are interested in the enterprise. Mr. Klopp 
says he located in Spokane because of the almost unlim- 
ited supply available of suitable material for sash and 
doors of ordinary construction in the district tributary 
to this city, also from the fact that the railroads give 
a slight advantage over the coast on eastbound rates to 
Chicago, St. Louis and other points east and south. The 
factory will be devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of sash, frames, cut door stock, moldings and general 
millwork and it is expected the structure will be in readi- 
ness for operation in June or July. 

M. D. Wright, a banker at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., owner 
of the Atlas Tie Works at Post Falls, Ida., and head of 
a saw mill at Hayden Lake, Ida., announces that prog- 
ress is being made on the construction of a logging road 
to be built from Hayden Lake station ten miles into the 
timber belt. 

More money is being invested in timber and loggedoff 
lands in Washington, Idaho, Oregon and British Colum- 
bia this year than ever before in the history of the coun- 
try. Shrewd business men do not hesitate to say that 
the fortunes of the future will come from the timber 
and loggedoff ‘lands of the Northwest. During the last 
few weeks several syndicates have invested heavily in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho lands. 

The Blackwell Lumber Company has resumed operation 
of its saw mill at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., and the force will 
be increased as rapidly as possible. The company em- 
ploys 1,000 men; a force larger than is employed in any 
other plant in northern Idaho. The plant has undergone 
numerous alterations. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company is installing a 
10-hour dry kiln at a cost of $35,000 at Bonners Ferry, 
Ida., and other improvements are being made. Operation 
has been resumed at the saw mill, where the company 
has a supply of logs sufficient for the season’s run. A 
night shift will be put on in a few days. About 250 men 
will be employed. 

Twenty thousand acres of the best white pine timber 


lands in Washington are involved in a decision for th: 
homesteaders in the controversy between the state lan« 
board of Idaho and the settlers on Marble creek land: 
The board is asked to show why certain lands on Marb!: 
ereek, taken’ in lie of sections 16 and 36 of the India 
reservation and forest reserve, should not be reopene.. 
The case has been in the courts since 1901. 

The St. Joe Improvement Company, of Coeur d’Alenc, 
Ida., is ready to begin the annual log drive from th. 
St. Joe river dnd tributary streams. The drive wi! 
amount to 25,000,000 feet, as against 50,000,000 feet a 
year ago, and should reach Coeur d’Alene early in May. 
The reduction will not affect the cut in Coeur d’Alere 
this season, as a large quantity of logs will be broug':t 
down the Coeur d’Alene river. The McGoldrick Lumb:r 
Company will secure many logs from the Pack river coun- 
try and the Blackwell company will bring many millica 
feet by rail. The outlook for a big output is the best 
in years. 

The mills of the Post Falls Lumber Company start:d 
up this week for the season’s run. The cut will !e 
greatly increased over last season. 

The heaviest shipments in the history of the Inland 
Empire are recorded for February, according to A. \V 
Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, 

The B. B. Lumber Company, a new wholesale concern, 
has opened offices in the Eagle block. The company will 
deal exclusively in Idaho white pine, fir and larch and 
will make a specialty of western pine shop. The mem- 
bers are S. Benson and E. R. Burkholder. 

It is announced that a deal is under way between ile 
Washington Mill Company and the Spokane Lumber 
Company for an amalgamation of the holdings of boih 
companies in the vicinity of Milan. 

To tap a timber belt of 3,000,000 feet of first class 
pine and fir near Dayton, Albert Regan plans to estab- 
lish a saw mill on the upper Tukanon. The plant will be 
ready for operation about the 1st of May and will have 
a capacity of 25,000 feet daily. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Extensive Building Operations at New Reservation 
Town of Polson—Plenty of Cars for Spring Trade— 
Slight Decrease in February Shipments. 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 26.—Fine weather the last 
two weeks has caused considerable activity in building 
operations in the newly settled country in the eastern 
part of the state. Manufacturers are working their ship- 
ping departments to full capacity in order to take care 
of the demand, and it is probable that if the demand 
continues, many of the larger planing mills will be 
operated on a night shift. Navigation is open on the 
Flathead lake to Polson, the new reservation town, where 
extensive building is being done. Several barges have 
been loaded with lumber for points on the lake and as 
soon as the settlers begin to arrive an immense business 
is expected. 

Prices are firm and a tendency is shown to raise them 
on many items within a short time. Cars are more plen- 
tiful and it is generally believed there will be no difficulty 
in getting cars for the spring trade this season. ‘The 
mild weather has opened up practically all streams and 
lakes, so that the mills will resume operations just as 
soon as the repair work is finished. 

Under the management of D. B. Barber, the State 
Lumber Company has made several improvements and 
installed much new machinery that will materially in- 
crease output. The plant will be operated on a day and 
night shift this season and will manufacture approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 feet of choice larch logs from the 
upper Whitefish country. 

Shipments of lumber from this district for February 
as reported by the secretary of the Montana Larch & 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association were 8,684,634 feet, as 
compared with 10,169,580 feet for the corresponding 
month of last year. While February shipments show a 
slight decrease this year it was due to severe storms and 
snowslides, which made it impossible for the Great 
Northern railway to operate trains for eastern shipments 
for some time, causing several of the largest shippers 
to close down their shipping departments for a few days 
for want of cars. Indications are that shipments for 
March will show a large increase over last year. 

A. G. Naundorff, secretary and treasurer of the Eureka 
Lumber Company, Eureka, Mont., was a Kalispell visitor 
the latter part of the week on matters of business. He 
states that logging operations were fairly successiul. 
Trade of late has been satisfactory and the shipp:ng 
department has been kept busy. Several improvements 
have been installed at the planing mill to increase the 
capacity, including a 90 X Berlin rapid flooring machi:e. 

Members of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacture’’s’ 
Association, who represent approximately 85 percent of 
the total output of this district, have reported an es‘l- 
mated cut for this year of 134,200,003 feet, as compared 
with 89,000,000 feet last year. 

The saw mill of the Post Falls Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Post Falls, Ida., started running March 21 
with a competent force of men in charge and all con‘! 
tions favorable for a good run. The concern expects 0 
be able to supply all needs in the way of. dimensio", 
lath, boxes ete. 


PAPA Orr" 


In Michigan the government owns nearly 84,961 acres 
of land while the state has about 288,370 acres, the 
reserves lying in scattered groups. Deputy Commission<t 
A. ©. Carton, of the state land department, has pr 
pared maps showing all the reserves in the state wi‘ 
the view of making exchanges with the federal gover": 
ment so that the state and national holdings will as f°r 
as possible each lie in one big section. 
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| CALIFORNIA. 


AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Redwood Shingle Manufacturers Planning for Reor- 
ganization—Creating of Demand Primary Object, 
But the Price Question Will Not Be Overlooked. 


SUREKA, CAL., March 28.—The Whiting G. Press Com- 

ny, of Bucksport, which a few months ago began man- 
facturing redwood washing machines, is making large 
ipments of its product to the San Francisco market. 

The Humboldt Milling Company, of Fortuna, has in- 
stalled a cable system to convey bolts from the woods. 
‘his company has placed an order for a yarding donkey 
o be used at its bolt camps. 

W. R. MeMillan, coast superintendent for the Ham- 
woud Lumber Company, who has returned to Eureka 
fter a sojourn of two months in Astoria, Wash., says 
tie Hammond mill at that place is being run to its full- 
est capacity day and night. A large electrical plant is 
under course of construction. 

The Minor Mill & Lumber Company is about to close 
its camp above Glendale and move into new quarters 
at Liseom Hill. 

The Eureka Foundry Company is building a Hanson 
shingle machine to be used by Charles Kallstrom in his 
new mill at Luffenholtz. 

(©. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, returned to Los Angeles last week after a visit to 
this county to inspect the company’s holdings. E. A. 
Blocklinger, who for several years has had charge of the 
company’s interests in Humboldt, has been transferred 
to the San Francisco office, and his place at Scotia filled 
by L. L. Hotchkiss. The Pacific company has bought 
five sidespool logging donkeys. 

I’. H. McCready, cashier for the Vance Redwood Lum- 
ber Company, has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Charles H. McCormick Company at Aberdeen, 
Wash. Mr. MeCready’s successor is W. C. Hodgson of 
San Francisco, who was timekeeper for the Vance com- 
pany at Samoa. 

Since the modification of the Cartwright law by the 
state legislature at its last session, shingle operators 
of Humboldt county have been planning for the organ- 
ization of a shingle company to take the place of the 
defunct Associated Redwood Shingle Company and the 
Pacific Redwood Shingle Company, which were conipelled 
to rescind their charters under the Cartwright law. Twen- 
ty-two of the shingle men met recently to consider the 
articles of agreement, which will be submitted for adop- 
tion at the next meeting. The board of directors 
will be comprised of George W. Williams, R. R. Smith, 
W. P. MeIntyre, George W. Fenwick, I. Cullberg, J. E. 
Neighbor, J. H. Holmes, E. E. Skinner and-M. A. Burns. 

“ighty percent of the Humboldt operators have signi- 
fied their willingness to join the proposed association. 
A reviving of the demand for redwood shingles is the 
main object, although of course an effort will be made 
to raise the prevailing prices, which are $1.70 for No. 1 
delivered San Francisco bay, and $1.05 for No. 2. 
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WISCONSIN. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Fomers Busy with Spring Planting and Trade with 
ountry Retailers Retarded in Consequence—Im- 
p.ovement in Railroad Situation—Miscellaneous. 


ILWAUKEE, WIs., March 29.—Lumber shippers re- 
‘ a general improvement in the railroad situation. 
% delayed shipments are beginning to arrive at des- 
‘ions and recent shipments have been sent, through 

dispatch. Railroad conditions reached such a 
e that for a time many lumber manufacturers were 
ced to withdraw from the field. Jobbers report that 
rs from the retailers are increasing. 

hile there is an excellent demand for building ma- 
‘at in the cities, retailers in the smaller towns find 

ness quieter. Farmers are in the midst of their 
ig’s work and little or no attention is being given 
huilding or repairing. 

“he Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, has re- 

ad orders from the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 

“pany, of Aberdeen, Wash., for a complete equipment 
’. clectrical sawmill machinery. 
ue John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, 
bought forty acres of land in Milwaukee county. It 
| hably will be used as a distributing yard. 

_ the Jennings Lumber Company, of New London, is 
talling equipment for the manufacture of shingles. 
, ©. E. Merryfield has completed a cut of 125,000 feet 

r B. N. Moran, of Rhinelander. 

he Poreupine Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, has 
cased operations after a successful season at Malvern. 

lowland & Hurd, of Merrill, have completed logging 
perations for the year, with a cut of 1,500,000 feet. 

‘ \ 350-horsepower Corliss engine has been installed in 
tho saw mill of the M. H. Sprague Lumber Company, of 
»\ashburn, and as a result the capacity will be doubled. 

‘he mill will be opened about April 11. 

Samuel Goetsch has accepted a position as manager 
of the lumber yard of the Heddles Lumber Company, of 
Lake Beulah, 

The Lane Lumber Company, of Alma, is in receipt of 
4 large shipment of yellow pine. The planing. mill, 
with Jacob Weinandy in charge, has started up. 

Surveys for a railroad to be run from Elton to Lan- 








glade by the Crocker Chair Company, of Elton, will be 
started within a short time. 

The Scott Taylor Company, of Ashland, will increase 
the capacity of its plant by the erection of a 2-story, 
50x50-foot addition to accommodate two new machines. 

Walter Wright and Frank Stang, of Marshfield, are 
interested in the Bertram-Wright Lumber Company, re- 
cently incorporated, with $100,000 capital stock, at 
Duluth. 

All records for a large haul have been broken at 
Tomah by Phillip Aumock, who recently brought in a 
load of green white oak ties that scaled 1,796 feet and 
weighed nearly four and a half tons. 

Forest fires at Ellis Junction on Saturday destroyed 
3,000,000 feet of green hemlock belonging to the Hatton 
Lumber Company, of New London. The loss is esti- 
mated at $30,000. 


ON THE MENOMINEE. 


An Unusually Busy Logging Season at Dobie—Furni- 
ture Concern to Erect Bolt Resaw Mill—Plants 
Preparing for Season’s Run. 

MARINETTz, WIS., March 28.—C. Merceir, of Rice Lake, 
has broken up his logging camps and has enough logs in 
sight to keep his Rice Lake mill running night and day 
for eight months. Mr. Hooey has 1,500,000 feet of logs 
cut this winter, and Mr. Hammond has 4,000,000 feet, 
all of which will be cut at the Merceir mill. 

The Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, started its 
saw mill for the season today. The Grafton saw mill 
has just started on its season’s run. John and William 
Kaufman, of Loomis, are operating a saw mill at Mid- 
dle Inlet this season. 

The Beldenville Lumber Company, of Bruce, has com- 
pleted its winter’s logging and has started its saw 
mill. 

The Northwood Furniture Company, of Chippewa 
Falls, will erect a bolt resaw mill at its plant this sum- 
mer. Heretofore the material used in the factory was 
received in lumber. The company has about 1,000 cords 
of bolts to be sawed. 

Dobie reports an unusually busy season in logging. 
The supply of stave timber put in by the St. Croix Land 
Company is more than double that put in last year. The 
company has had an offer for next year’s product. Logs, 
poles, posts and ties have been cut in large quantities, 
as well as stave timber. 

B. H. Cooley has leased the Lloyd Brown property at 
Campbellsport and beginning April 1 will manufacture 
boxes, crates, cases and wooden novelties. 

The Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company’s big mill 
at Chippewa Falls will be run this summer at its fullest 
capacity. Four years ago some of the gangsaws were 
abandoned, but they will all be used this summer. 

The Diamond Lumber Company, of Green Bay, is 
rebuilding its lumber shed wrecked by the heavy snow 
December 31. The new building will be 100x30 feet. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Wardens Post Notices of Warning Concerning Fires— 
Millmen Looking for Extra Help—Fire in Tool 
Shed Threatens Lumber Yard. 

MERRILL, WIS., March 28.—The Collar Lumber Com- 
pany will start its saw mill about April 6. It will saw 
its hardwood logs before cutting hemlock. Its planing 
mill and box factory are running full time. Orders 
are plentiful and prices improving. 

Ferd Ohloff has finished sawing the logs delivered 
to his mill this winter. The cut amounts to 1,000,000 
feet of hardwood and hemlock. 


F. W. Buswell, of the Buswell Lumber & Manufac- |’ 


turing Company, is in this city to hire an extra crew to 
run the planing mill nights. The sales office is swamped 
with orders. 

A building occupied by the St. Paul railway as a tool 
shed, at Heineman, caught fire March 24. A high wind 
was blowing and but for the timely assistance given by 
the Heineman Lumber Company’s fire brigade it would 
have burned down and caused other damage, as it is 
close to the lumber yard. ‘ 

The A. H. Stange Company will operate logging camps 
this summer at Saynor and Stella Lake. 

J. N. Cotter has started his planing mill at Cotter. It 
was shut down for several months owing to a shortage 
of cars. 

Owing to warm weather several loggers were caught 
with logs on skids. These logs will remain in the woods 
until next winter. 

Fire wardens are posting notices not to burn brush or 
other material owing to the extreme dryness of the 
underbrush and the prevailing high winds. 





THE TOMB OF GALEN CLARK. 


Galen Clark, discoverer of the Mariposa grove of .big 
trees in the Yosemite valley and for a score of years 
their official guardian, will have his last resting place in 
their shade. In life they were his delight and inspira- 
tion and following his death, March 25, at the home of 
his daughter, Dr. Elvira Lee, at Oakland, Cal., it was 
declared that his remains should be buried in the tomb 
he constructed with his own hands near Yosemite falls. 
This tomb was chiseled out of solid granite by the aged 
man—Mr. Clark was 96 years old when he died—during 
his long residence in the national park. ‘‘I can hardly 
tell you how I felt when I saw the big trees for the first 
time,’’ he said to a visitor. ‘‘At that time none of them 
had been burned at the base, and all stood as perfect as 
nature could make them. I rubbed my eyes in the belief 
that they or my brain were playing me some strange 
trick. No man had ever dreamed of trees that were 350 
feet in hight and 100 feet around the base.’’ 
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WE SHIP PROMPTLY 


FIR LUMBER 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Red Cedar Lumber 
and Shingles 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER. 
849-851 Security Bank Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lbr.Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman, Board of Trustees, 


E. G. GRIGGS, President. : 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
CHAS. A. FOSTER, Secy. & Treas. 

















WE MANUFACTURE 


Red Cedar | FIR TIMBERS 
Sh ingles Railroad & Bridge Material. 


of the highest quality. 


Yard Stock. 


§ Fredrickson, Wash. 
Mills at ‘4 snford, Wash. 


FREDRICKSON LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 





Our Specialty — 
GOOD GRADES AND 
QUICK SHIPMENTS. 











| Telecode. 
Codes used; tniversal. 




















Our Specialties 


Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 


Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We solicit your Enquiries for 


PINE, HEMLOCK 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


We are prompt ship- 
pers and our grades 
are of the best.:: : 


APALAS SALAS LA AAA 


AADAA 








The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 
TOMAH, WIS. 


PA DP AAAALA LA PALA PAA rermSmmwmmwmm 


White Pine, Hemlock and 


Hardwoods 


We are especially well supplied 
with the following stock:— 


1 in. No. 3 Hemlock Boards, 6' to 16'. 

2 in. No. 3 Hemlock Boards, 4' to 16'. : 

2x4 to 2x12, No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff, 4' to 20'. 

2x6 to 2x12, 2 in. Select Hemlock, 10' to 16'. 

2x4 to 2x12, No. 1 Hemlock Piece Stuff and Timbers, 4'to24'. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. 


North Portage Street, 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
















MICHIGAN. 






















BOX FACTORY TRADE 


20 cars 1x4” and wider, 6 to 20’, No. 4 Boards 
2 cars 1x4” and wider, 6 to 20’, No. 3 Boards 
5 cars 1x3’’ and wider, 3’ and up, Hardwood Scoots 
4 cars 1x3" and wider, 35’’ and Shorter Hardwood 
10 cars 1x4” and wider, 3 and 4’, Common 
lcar 1%" to 2’’,x 4’ and wider, 3 and 4’ Common 
4-4 stock cut inch thick. 


Write For Special Prices On This Stock. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. Drummond, Wis. 











LONG FIR TIMBERS 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: °: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONS!N = Long Distance 




















. 
Sawyer Goodman Company 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 








| MARINETTE 33 33 WISCONSIN ye 











WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 















THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Promise of Satisfactory Tariff Adjustment Gives Im- 
porters of Canadian Woods Feeling of Security— 
Lake Movement to Start Earlier Than Usual. 


Bay City aND SaGINAw, Micu., March 29. — Excite- 
ment among Saginaw valley concerns doing business in 
Ontario and those in this district depending on the prov- 
ince for pine lumber supplies, is abating under reports 
from Washington, D. C., that the tariff controversy will 
be adjusted satisfactorily. This has been the only cloud 
on the local horizon calculated to affect the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Should existing weather conditions continue the move- 
ment of lumber across the lake from Canada will likely 
start earlier than usual. Eddy Bros. & Co., and the 
Moulthrop Lumber Company, both of Bay City, may start 
their mills by April 15, as these two concerns have large 
quantities of old logs carried over to enable them to 
begin sawing. All the mills in that district are expected 
to be in commission by May 1. Eddy Bros. & Co.’s plant 
will cut over 12,000,000 feet of lumber for E. B. Foss & 
Co., of Bay City. The firm’s private cut will go to the 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company on the Saginaw river. 

Foss & Co. have stocked the Burtis & Co. saw mill at 
Thessalon for several years. E. B. Foss, in speaking of 
the trade Saturday, said the volume of business is fair, 
and with no trouble on account of tariff differences he 
looked for an active season and good prices for lumber. 

L. C. Slade, of Saginaw, says trade is fair. He is 
handling about 12,000,000 feet of pine and about as 
much hemlock. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company finds trade steady. 
This concern has brought down by rail many million feet 
of pine lumber, and also a large quantity of lumber from 
the Lake Superior district. It has received several million 
feet from the Sparrow-Kroll Company at Kenton annu- 
ally for several years. 

Edward Germain was one of the delegation of lumber- 
men from Saginaw at Washington last week. He im- 
ports several million feet of lumber from Canada every 
season. He is an extensive manufacturer of doors and 
finished building material, and operates a piano factory 
in connection with his plant. 

At Melvor, on the Detroit & Mackinaw Railway, fire 
Wednesday burned 2,000,000 feet of lumber belonging to 
Myres & Johnson and Friedman & Nisbet, of Tawas City. 
There was some insurance. 

The Saginaw Heading & Veneer Company has been 
reorganized. The new officers are: President, B. D. 
Rice; vice president and treasurer, L. D. Buck; secre- 
tary, A. A. Buck. 

Thunder Bay river drives will be started this week. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Building Contractors Looking for Help—Carpenters 
Find More Lucrative Employment in Automobile 
Factories—Boats Beginning to Fit Out. 


Detroit, Micu., March 29.—The chief topic of conver- 
sation among local lumbermen is the prospect of an un- 
usually early opening of navigation, the earliest in years. 
Already boats are fitting out in the River Rouge district 
= word comes that boats are beginning to load from 
Alpena. 

In the building line business is humming. The per- 
mits issued for March show a remarkable gain over Feb- 
ruary and over March, 1909. Up to Monday night the 
total of permits issued for buildings, additions and alter- 
ations was $1,332,625, as against $934,000 for the entire 
month of March, 1909, and $808,410 for February, 1910. 

In view of these figures it is no wonder, the lumbermen 
say, that scarcity exists in labor. Carpenter contractors 
complain that they cannot get men at any price, that is, 
men in sufficient numbers to rush jobs through in the 
time allowed. The great demand for men in the auto- 
mobile industry is partly responsible for this condition. 
The auto manufacturers are making money so easily that 
they can well afford to pay high wages, and men who 
ordinarily would be building houses are now holding 
down steady jobs in the factories and receiving fat 
envelopes every Saturday night. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


North-Western Lets Big Tie Loading Contract—Iron 
Mountain Expects New Mill—No Logs Banked on 
Chippewa. 

MENOMINEE, MicH., March 28.—Business men of Iron 
Mountain are preparing to take up the offer of Godfrey 
von Platen and a mill of large proportions will likely be 
erected in that city in the near future. 

The Greenwood Lumber Company.’s mill, Ontonagon, is 
closed for repairs. It will open in a few weeks and will 
probably run a double shift during the summer. 

D. W. Glavin, of Escanaba, recently closed a contract 
with the North-Western for loading all the ties that have 
been bought by the company at the various points along 
the line of the peninsular division. All ties are to be 
brought to Escanaba for treatment at the tie preserving 

lant. 

: Gus Fredeen broke camp last Saturday at Spalding, 

where he has been logging for the Oliver Mining Com- 

pany. He put in 3,000,000 feet of logs. 

For the first time in seventy-five years no logs have 
been banked along the Chippewa river and its tributaries 
to be floated to the mills along its banks. This year 


marks the end of the lumbering operations in the vicinity 
of Chippewa Falls. 
In the Randville district, in which Frank Ader was the 
largest operator; the eut was about 5,000,000 feet. 
Warren L. Flannagan eut about 2,000,000 feet of 
timber in the vicinity of Granite Bluff. 





IN THE UPPER PENINSULA. 


Early Opening of Navigation on Bay de Noquet—Big 
Tannery About Finished—Double Band Mill at 
Birch Running Day and Night. 

EscanaBA, MicH., March 28.—Conditions point to an 
early opening of navigation on Bay de Noquet. For 
three weeks spring weather has been much in evidence 
and the ice is badly decayed. 

Edward Skeele, of the Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has bought 4,000,000 feet of high- 
grade maple from the Republic Lumber Company, of 
Marinette, Wis. 

The Van’s Harbor Land & Lumber Company reports a 
successful winter’s logging and will start up its new 
double band mill in a few days. 

The Ford River Lumber Company expects to start its 
large mill running by April 10. 

The Escanaba Lumber Company, at Masonville, is run- 
ning its band mill day and night, cutting largely hard- 
woods. It has let contracts for dry kilns and machinery 
for a new hardwood flooring plant. 

The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company, of 
Gladstone, is running full blast its new double band fire- 
proof saw mill, shingle and veneer mill. It will soon 
erect a hardwood flooring plant. 

The Jerry Madden Shingle Company, of Rapid River, 
is through logging, having had a successful winter. It 
is delivering by rail 3,000,000 feet of hardwood logs 
sold to the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company. 

F. M. Shaw, president of the Escanaba Extract Com- 
pany, says the tannery is about finished. Mr. Shaw is 
well known to the lumber trade, coming to Escanaba last 
year from Rib Lake, Wis., where he was general manager 
of the Rib Lake Lumber Company. 

The Northern Lumber Company, at Birch, is running 
its double band mill day and night cutting largely hard- 
woods. It operates a railroad in connection with the 
Marquette & Southeastern and receives daily several 
trainloads of logs. The general manager of this com- 
pany, Arthur Brooks, is a well known practical lumber- 
man from West Virginia. ’ 

R. E. McLean, general manager for the I. Stephenson 
Company, reports its winter camps closed, having put in 
over 50,000,000 feet of logs, outside of large quantities 
of cedar poles, ties, posts, pulpwood and cordwood for 
the chemical plant. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


A Profitable European Market for Birdseye Maple— 
Made Into Costly Articles of Furniture and Shipped 
Back to United States. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., March 28.—Andrew Bjorkman, 
of Iron Mountain, has cut 10,000 cords of pulpwood in 
that vicinity this winter and has sold the cut to the 
Menominee & Marinette Paper Company, of Menominee 
and Marinette, Wis. The Sawyer-Goodman Lumber 
Company, of Marinette, Wis., has operated heavily dur- 
ing the winter four miles north of Iron Mountain. In 
addition to the logging railroad built in the fall, large 
camps were built. 

J. W. Arney, of Port Huron, who several years ago 
promoted a woodworking factory at Menominee, is con- 
sidering removing to Sheboygan, Wis., there to open a 
woodworking factory with about 12,000 square feet of 
floor space, and employing from 100 to 200 hands. The 
proposed plant will manufacture woodenware specialties, 
including children’s amusement devices, playground 
swings, autoponies and combination library and home 
game tables, 

A great deal of northern Michigan birdseye maple 
timber is being shipped to Europe for manufacture into 
costly articles of furniture, much of which is shipped 
back to the United States for sale. This timber is very 
scarce, even in the great hardwood forests of northern 
Michigan, and it frequently requires several weeks to 
assemble a carload. The trees are located during the 
summer and cut during the winter. A large part of this 
timber goes to France and commands high prices. 

Mrs. Paul Perrizo, sr., wife of the well known Dag 
gett lumberman, is seriously ill. 

The old timber lands of Menominee county suitable 
for farming are likely to be taken up in large areas this 
summer. Real estate dealers are preparing to plant 
colonies and it is estimated that not less than 500 fami 
lies will settle in the county this summer, taking up not 
less than eighty acres each on the average. 

Navigation for northern lumber carriers is expected 
to begin soon after April 1. The ice in the straits is 
already going out fast and on Green bay the breakup is 
near. 





The following method of treating wood has been 
invented and tried with much success in Australia: The 
essential part of the Powell wood process consists in 
boiling the wood and allowing it to cool and absorb a 
saccharine solution, after which it is dried, rendering 
the wood thoroughly seasoned within a few days after 
cutting, increasing its strength, and stopping all warp- 
ing and shrinking. The sap in the wood is driven out 
and replaced by an antiseptic, owing to the saccharine 
solution boiling at a higher temperature than water, thus 
making the wood impervious to dry rot and to the 
— of white ants and other parasites that prey on 
umber. 
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FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Vhelesalers Relieved Over the New Turn in the 
Tariff Crisis—Trade Improving—Official Opening of 
Lake Transportation—Optimism Prevails. 


LEVELAND, OHIO, March 27.—Navigation on Lake 
ie officially opened up Sunday, when one vessel arrived 
| another cleared from this port. Boats on the regu- 
passenger lines started Monday for Detroit and 
hin a short time the lake will be sufficiently clear of 
to allow the general opening of lake transportation. 
3 will mean more life in the local lumber field, as the 
iber vessels are ready to start on their usual trips, 
| from indications will have a fair season’s business. 
‘rade in general is improving, although in a few, 
ances a lagging tendency is felt among some of the 
jlesalers. Good weather has lent an added impetus 
the local building situation and the yards are doing 
rushing business, especially those in the suburbs, where 
ise building is in progress on a large scale. In gen- 
cral dealers report prices firm and in some lines advanc- 

« rapidly. The outlook in retail lines is that this 
senson will see less cutting of prices. 

\iost of the Cleveland wholesalers having northern 
stocks on their lists drew a sigh of relief this week when 
news was received from Washington, D. C., stating that 
it is probable that the maximum tariff rate probably will 
not go into effect April 1. The fear that the high tariff 
would go into effect was shared by a large number of 
local dealers, and plans were laid to send a delegation to 
\Vashington, but on information furnished by Senator 
Burton it was decided that such a move was unnecessary. 

S. E. Putnam, of the Putnam Lumber Company, re- 
turned Monday from a trip to Canadian points on busi- 
ness connected with the company’s white pine business. 
This concern is particularly interested in the tariff ques- 
tion, as it has a large amount of stock on hand and cuts 
for twelve years at least. It reports a good line of 
trade with prices holding firm. 

The Advance Lumber Company has had an exception- 
ally encouraging run of trade in practically every depart- 
ment. It has sold its entire output in some lines at 
good prices and is running its four mills full time. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company is much en- 
couraged at the way in which the demand for stock con- 
tinues. It has received numerous inquiries. 

\. B. Martin, of the Martin-Barriss Company, reports 

tivity in all lines of hardwoods and looks for one of 
the best seasons it ever has had. 

!he Marquard Sash & Door Company finds the build- 
ing season opening up in a way that is keeping it busy 
aud even working over time in some departments. There 
is -onsiderable demand for special detail work for some 
hich grade residences and apartments. 

ie F. T. Peitch Lumber Company reports a good run 
of ‘rade in all lines, especially in hardwoods and cypress. 


Its trade with country yards has improved. 

cllow pine and hardwoods are reported by the Cen- 
trs| Lumber Company as moving actively. Good weather 
is ‘ringing many inquiries from country yards. The 
company is encouraged at the way in which prices are 
ho'ding up. 


_ilarry Wiburg, of the Wiburg-Hanna Company, of Cin- 
cis cati, was in Cleveland this week. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Buiding Is Active—Financial Situation Better Than 
ear Ago—Farmers More Liberal Buyers—Dealers 
iucreasing Purchases. 

LEDO, OHIO, March 29.—On every hand are unmis- 

t le evidences of the usual spring activity. The build- 

business has come in for its full share and lumber is 

ining to move with the certain stride of prosperous 
_ A remarkable feature of the situation is the fact 
farmers appear to be improving their homes and 

s as they have never done before. High prices for 
nds of farm produce, with abundant harvests, have 

ed bank accounts, which the tillers of the soil are 

sed to expend, at least in part, in erecting modern 

s, with commodious outbuildings of all kinds, large 

tities of hardwoods going into them, and other 

‘ st equally expensive materials. One of the leading 

‘wood dealers in this city recently said that fully 90 

Pont of all the hardwood he had received had gone out 

" “.cet the eall from the rural districts. Numerous high- 

homes have been started in this city and many are 
idy enclosed. Permits for $43,000 worth of this class 
vork were issued during the week. A large amount 
iguring and numerous inquiries indicate that the 
vement has scarcely begun. In view of this condition 
"yone connected with the lumber trade sees plenty of 
‘curagement in the present situation. 
“umber buying has been liberal and receipts have been 
‘apt and of fair volume. While stocks are holding up 
| under the increased demand, scarcity of dry stuff 
several lines has developed which has been somewhat 
‘Neult to fill. White pine has been attracting consider- 

‘'e attention recently. There has been a material ad- 
nce in dry shop grades and better, and the price tend- 

“ney of white pine is upward. Searcity is reported in 

‘veral lines at local yards and at mills. Dealers are dis- 

Wun to buy in larger quantities than for some time. 

be € some are yet securing their supplies from the local 

‘holesale hardwood yards in wagonload lots as desired, 

many of the larger dealers are no longer disposed to rely 


fat CP pet tte 


upon this policy and soon will be buying direct from the 
mills by the carload. Upper grades of hardwoods con- 
tinue very strong, while low grade stuff, especially box 
material, is said to be a trifle easier. No. 2 poplar is 
very plentiful and prices are correspondingly weak. The 
supply has been more than equal to the demand, and 
everyone appears to be fully stocked. The higher 
grades are bringing splendid prices, in some eases being 
actually fanciful. 

Transportation problems are no longer causing vexa- 
tion. Railroads have succeeded in relieving the freight 
congestion, the car supply apparently has improved, and 
aside from Pacific coast shipments and consignments 
from west of the Mississippi river in southern territory, 
where cars are still belated, little complaint is heard. 
Northern roads are responding promptly to all calls 
made upon them, which fact has proved extremely for- 
tunate for tardy buyers, who were not disposed to 
place their orders for lumber until about the time it 
was actually needed for local consumption. The navi- 
gation season on the lakes is officially open and it is 
expected that local stocks will be able to replenish 
their depleted condition several weeks earlier than last 
season. Present indications point to heavy lake busi- 
ness early in the season. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


Lake Fleet Fitting Out—Large Amount of Chartering 
Already Done—Work of Newly Organized Traffic 
Bureau Appreciated, 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 30.—Lumbermen took a long 
breath when it was announced that the tariff difficulty 
with Canada practically has been settled. The imposi- 
tion of the maximum tariff would be a heavy blow to 
this section, where lumbermen have many millions of 
dollars tied up in the Canadian woods and mills. 

The lake fleet is fitting out, though not much business 
will be done until April 5, when insurance is in effect. 
The lumber fleet has a good season in sight. Rates of 
$2.25 from Duluth and $2 from Georgian bay have been 
made and a large amount of chartering has been done. 
If this rate does not hold there is ore to carry, so the 
barges will be busy. 

Building took a big jump with the return of open 
weather. During the week ninety-eight permits were 
taken out, some of them for fifteen houses each, so that 
the. structures separately ran close to 150, which is a 
record breaker for recent years. The list is almost all in 
wood. 

Much satisfaction is expressed over the working of 
the traffic bureau of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Club. Some of the shippers who went 
into it doubtfully now say that they- would be lost with- 
out it. Not only are the freight tariffs kept for all the 
members, but where they are getting lumber from the 
South or the Pacific coast they are able to change the 
route of lumber on the way and send it on tothe buyer 
by a shorter route. A shipper, for instance, who has 
California pine on the way steadily is sometimes able 
to divert it from Chicago southeastward, so that he 
doubles his profit on it. Every effort is made to keep 
lumber in transit moving till it reaches the jobber’s cus- 
tomer, so he sometimes welcomes long distances on ac- 
count of the time it gives him. The traffic bureau saves 
him a home yard transfer anyhow. 

The Goodyear interest is sending a large amount of 
longleaf pine timber to this section from the Louisiana 
mill of the Great Southern Lumber Company and finds 
the trade satisfactory in spite of the distance. 
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Interior F inish \ 
Moulding and 
FLOORING 


Also a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and we’ll 
quote on either regular or spe- 
cially cut stock. 


= 
> 


We can ship promptly and guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
xs - MANUFACTURERS OF 
White Pine 


Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
LUMBER 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc., White 
Pine, Basswood, Mouldings and 

and Other 

and Oak Flooring, White Pine 


Trim, Dimension, Shingles. 
PRODUCTS and Cedar Shingles. 














Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 











NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Lumber Companies File Annual Statements—Timber 
Mortgage Bonds Issued—Saw Concern’s Enlarge- 
ment—Hardwood Ccenditions. 


Boston, Mass., March 27.—The following lumber 
companies have filed their annual statements with~ the 
commissioner of corporations: Rice & Lockwood Lum- 
ber Company, Springfield, Mass., W. F. Rice, treasurer ; 
A. F. Clark Lumber Company, Peabody, Mass., C. E. 
Clark, treasurer; George J. Barker Lumber Company, 
Waltham, Mass., G. J. Barker, treasurer; Bartlett Box 
& Lumber Company, Westboro, Mass., G. W. Bartlett, 
treasurer; Ely Lumber Company, Holyoke, Mass., G. 8S. 
Lewis, treasurer; W. A. Fuller Lumber Company, Leo- 
minster, Mass., F. M. Johnson, treasurer; Davis & Sar- 
gent Lumber Company, Lowell, Mass., E. D. Scribner, 
treasurer; W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, Worcester, 
Mass., W. H. Sawyer, treasurer; Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., F. M. Stearns, treasurer. 

Austin Plumb has taken charge of one of the depart- 
ments of the Woodstock Lumber Company at Woodstock, 
N. H. Mr. Plumb is well known in the trade, having 
at one time operated a lumber mill at Jacksonville, Vt., 
for Martin A. Brown, who is now one of the owners and 
general manager of the Woodstock Lumber Company. 

Hornblower & Weeks, Boston bankers, of which firm 
James J. Phelan, new president of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Lumber Company, ig a member, have issued a circu- 
lar on the latter company’s first mortgage 6 percent 
bonds. The bonds, of which $2,880,000 are outstanding, 
are a mortgage on an estimated value of $18,000,000 
worth of uncut timber. ; 

The Simonds Manufacturing Company, of Fitchburg, 
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gar EAST MICHIGAN “Sag 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
- 1x5 No. 1 Barn 
. 1x6 No.-1 Barn ~— stock 
. 1x8 No. 1 Barn s all 

. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 








- 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


- 1x6 No. 3 Barn 

- 1x8 No. 3 Barn 

- 1x4 No. 1 Box 

. 1x6 No. 1 Box 

. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts 

- Shorts 10’ long 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’=8’ long 
22,000 ft. 8=4 No. 1 Box 


we will 
quote 
delivered 
prices 
on 
application 


ei 


Salling Hanson Company, 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 














Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 





500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M “ 6-4 No.3 Beech 
100M “ 8-4 No.3 Maple 
50M “ 4-4 No.3 Birch 
100M “ 4-4 No.3 Basswood 
3000 M * Hemock 











Write for Prices. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 


MICHIGAN 
ardwoods 


Annual Capacity, 20,000,000 feet. 


emlock.. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000,000 feet. 

















We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Stuff 
and Timbers, 20 to 40 ft. long. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


| “We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 

White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring,K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 





one of the largest saw manufacturing concerns in the 
world, will soon begin the making of saw handles and 
frames in buildings recently bought from the Simonds 
Rolling Machine Company, which adjoins the large build- 
ings of this company. The entire handle and frame 
business will be transferred from Arlington, Vt., where 
the bulk of the woodwork needed in the sawmaking has 
been put into shape for use at the Fitchburg plant and 
other factories of the company. 

A large Boston wholesale dealer says the hardwood 
mills are not getting as large a percentage of ones and 
twos as they have in last years. Few of the men who 
have logs for sale in the northern sections of the coun- 
try have as good logs to offer as they had a few years 
ago. Not so much trouble is heard from the South. The 
western eall for hardwoods is growing and buyers there 
are more willing to buy the top grades and selections 
than they formerly were. They will pay better prices 
in many instances than can be obtained from eastern 
buyers. 

A manufacturer of interior house finish says there 
is less call for quartered oak since prices have been going 
up. Many of the buildings that are to be erected in 
this section of the country during the next few months 
do not call for quartered oak finish. Now there is a 
better demand for plain oak, Michigan ash and birch. 
Much of the plain oak being used is stained to represent 
English oak. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Barge Competition Successful Against Sailing Vessels 
In Lumber Carrying Trade—Penobscot Open to 
Navigation—Forest Fire Precautions, 


Bancor, Mr., March 26.—The Penobscot river became 


free of ice March 20, and the port of Bangor is open to 
navigation much earlier than usual. A large stock of logs 
is on hand, and with the market in satisfactory condition 
it is expected that early spring business will be better 
than in 1909. 

Until recently but little lumber has been carried in 
barges, but during last season the barges of the Pis- 
cataqua Navigation Company, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
which carried brick to Portland, got return cargoes of 
lumber from the Berlin Mills Company for Boston. Fif- 
teen or twenty barges were loaded last year, and the ex- 
periment proved such a success that it will be repeated 
this season on a more extensive scale. It is claimed that 
lumber carried in barges is loaded and handled much 
more easily than on sailing vessels and can be moved at 
less expense. 

Two barges are loading at Portland for Portsmouth, 
and the new barge building at the Portland Shipbuild- 
ing Company’s yard for the Piscataqua Navigation Com- 
pany, to be launched in about a fortnight, has also been 
chartered to load lumber for Boston. Altogether the out- 
look for the smaller sized coastwise vessel is unpromising. 

At a meeting of wild land owners and lumbermen in 
Waterville Wednesday it was voted to take up with the 
Canadian Pacific railway the question of installing oil- 
burning locomotives on that section of the system that 
runs through northern Maine to lessen the danger of 
forest fires during the dry seasons of the year. Fire 
wardens and deputies were appointed and arrangements 
made for guarding against fire. 

Frank Stuart, of Northfield, has invented a trolley log 
bundler, and applied for a patent. It is an apparatus 
for chaining logs, to hoist them from a pond or river. 
One of his inventions for this same purpose is in use 
at different pulp mills in this state for hauling and 
piling logs on the banks of ponds or rivers. Mr. Stuart 
claims the present invention is a great improvement on 
the other. 
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Good Call for All Grades of Lumber—Hardwoods in 
the Lead—Price Raised on Maple Flooring—Activity 
in Building. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 26.—The market for lum- 
ber is active in all lines. Hardwoods, particularly the 
higher grades, are in the lead. No. 1 common and 
better plain white oak are in good demand and prices are 
firm. 

Quartered white oak in all grades has been strong for 
six months. The call for good chestnut is unabated and 
considerable improvement is noticeable in sound wormy 
stocks. Hemlock, on account of depleted stocks, has 
gained strength, and is selling at list prices. Red gum 
from the Southwest has experienced considerable activity, 
owing to the increased value of other hardwoods and 
makes a satisfactory substitute. Prices of red gum 
already have advanced several dollars a thousand feet. 

Higher grades of thick ash sell readily and the lower 
grades are moving moderately well. Spruce is in fair 
condition and wholesalers are experiencing. little trouble 
in disposing of their stocks at full market prices. The 
un4uestioned scarcity of good maple has enhanced the 
value of maple flooring, manufacturers recently having 
raised the price. Demand is excellent for well manu- 
factured dry stock. Poplar is active in No. 1 and No, 2 
and in wide box, and there is a great scarcity of 13-inch 
and wider and 18-inch and wider good poplar. The 
white pine market is in excellent shape, as 12-inch No. 1 
barn and 5- and 6-inch quarter No. 1 shop are hard to 





get. A fair supply of other grades is offered, but there 








is no perceptible cutting of price in any special grade. 
North Carolina shortleaf yellow pine is in moderate 
demand, the strongest items being No. 3 flooring, with 
a decided imprevement in the demand for roofers. Long- 
leaf yellow pine flooring, Alabama and Florida stock, is 
moving fairly well. 

Rumors of the hourly expected settlement of the trol- 
ley strike and the fact that many. of those who partici- 
pated in the sympathetic strike have returned to work 
have had an invigorating effect upon local building. 
Last week’s record was over $1,000,000 and figures for 
the last five days are $1,483,815. 

John G. Brown has been awarded the contract for the 
erection of a 6-story box factory for the G. A. Bisler 
Company at 2457-47 North Sixth street. 

Senator Penrose’s amendment to the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill calls for an appropriation for the Delaware 
river’s 35-foot channel of $1,250,000 and makes a decla- 
ration that the work should be completed in six years. 

After being closed to navigation for six months, the 
Delaware & Raritan canal was opened for traffic this 
week. Travel has also been resumed on the Lehigh 
canal, which has been closed for several months. 

The 3-masted lumber-laden schooner Martha S. 
Bement, which has been missing since December 
16, when it sailed from Jacksonville, was passed 
March 12 in latitude 41 north, longitude 46, 
abandoned and in a _ waterlogged condition. The 
fate of the crew remains a mystery. The Bement 
was built in Baltimore, Md., and until a few years ago 
was owned by the late Jacob A. Ridgway, of this city. 

The Frankfurt, pioneer ship of the new line 
of the North German Lloyd Company, arrived 
Wednesday with 925 passengers and 3,000 tons 
of cargo, most of the latter consigned to Phila- 
delphia importers, and the balance with the excep- 
tion of what is shipped from here to Chicago will be un- 
loaded at Galveston, Tex., its next port. The Frank- 
furt’s arrival excited much interest among shipping men 
and importers, who fully realize the value of a service 
from Bremen*to Philadelphia. The Frankfurt will be 
followed by the Breslau, which sailed from Bremen 
Wednesday with a much larger number of passengers 
and a larger cargo. Other ships of the line which will 
maintain a fortnightly service from Bremen to this port 
will be the Hanover, Main, Koln and Brandenburg. 

The famous old shipyard known as the Delaware 
River Iron Shipbuilding & Engine Works, at Chester, 
better known as Roach’s shipyard, was sold at auction 
Thursday afternoon to William H. Hanford, represent- 
ing William Holman, of New York city, for $153,260. 
It is rumored that the purchase was in the interests of 
the Standard Oil Company, to be used for the repairing 
and building of boats in its service. 

Mr. and Mrs, Joseph C. Rightor, and their daughter 
Gwendolen, of Williamsport and Philadelphia, returned 
home last week after spending a short season at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


March a Banner Month for Business—Railroads Hold 
Out No Encouragement for Improvement of Car 
Situation—Notes of the Trade, 


PirTspurG, Pa., March 29.—An awakening has taken 
place in the lumber trade during the last week. With 
it there has been a stronger tone to prices. In face of 
this increased business there has come the ery of car 
shortage from many of the important mill centers. In 
the hemlock and spruce belts, this is particularly the 
case. ‘The yellow pine men also report the same trouble. 
Railroads say that the conditions are not likely to im- 
prove rapidly because the demand for cars is heavy in 
all directions and is likely to continue so for several 
weeks as mining is opening up and lake navigation is 
about ready to open. 

General business is improving and March has made a 
new record in Pittsburg territory. Building operations 
continue to broaden out. E. V. Babcock & Co. report 
March one of the best months for business in a long 
time. In fact the demand for prompt shipments oi 
lumber has been excessive. The company is straining 
every point to rush ‘consignments. 

The L, Germain Company reports a fine showing fo: 
March. Prices are strengthening materially. 

The W. E. Terhune Lumber Company reports busi 
ness improved and interest stronger in all lines o 
lumber. 

W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, says business is satisfactory 
Although there is a general complaint of a scarcity o! 
cars in the southern states the Atlantic coast lines ar 
well supplied with cars. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports business goo 
during March and prices much better all through th: 
lists. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report trade steady with evidence: 
of improvement in all lines. Demand is regarded a 
broader. Prices are gaining and yellow pine condition: 
have improved. 

The West Virginia Lumber Company notes improve 
ment in all lines except hemlock. The interest taken in 
white pine has been marked and larger sales at bette: 
prices have been made by this company during the last 
week than for a long time. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company reports business 
improving and inquiries increasing. The company wil! 
soon be in its handsome new quarters in the Oliver 
building. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports an excellent 
week of business. Shipments are made steadily and 
rushed where possible. Hardwood business has been 
one of the strong features for several weeks. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 








Industrial Advantages of Niagara Frontier Boosted at 
E.squet—Governmental Supervision of Improve- 
ments Insures Future of the Tonawandas. 

Norra TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 29.—Business has 
shown a steady improvement during the last week and 
Mar:): will go down in the annals of the market as one 
of the best months in a year. A leading dealer stated 


today that receipts from sales for the current month will 
excec:’ those of the corresponding period of 1909 by at 
least 30 percent, and the income from stock sold in March 


of two years ago by 100 percent. With such conditions 
as these prevailing dealers consider trade satisfactory and 
readily predict better things as the season advances. 

The anxiety that was manifest before the trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., a week ago of local and other lumbermen 
to protest against the imposition of the proposed maxi- 
mum tariff with Canada, has disappeared to a large ex- 
tent and it is generally accepted by the lumbermen of the 
Tonawandas that matters will be more satisfactorily ar- 
ranged than was expected. The dealers from the Tona- 
wandas who attended the conference at Washington last 
Wednesday were: John W. Robinson, of Robinson Bros. ; 
William H. Stredella, of the Northern Lumber Company ; 
Guy White, of White, Frost & White Alfred Doebler, of 
the C. G. Doebler Company; F. A. Hofheins, of the 
Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company; M. E. Preisch, of 
the Haines Lumber Company; Levant R. Vandervoort, of 
Smith, Fassett & Co. William A. Brady, of Brady Bros.; 
Hugh McLean, of McLean Bros.; George A. Mitchell, of 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell; C. B. Lentz, of the William 
Milne Lumber Company; W. E. Kelsey and James Gil- 
lespie. 

L. F. Stillman, of Rochester, N. Y., was in North 
Tonawanda Thursday as the representative of large 
casket manufacturing interests of that city, looking over 
sites with a view to locating a large factory in the Tona- 
wandas. A location is desired here owing to the excellent 
opportunity provided for securing the lumber necessary 


in the manufacture of caskets. 
The Board of Trade banquet was held last evening and 
marked a most important step in advancing the commer- 


cial and industrial advantages of the Niagara frontier. 
John C. Quintus, first assistant United States engineer at 
Buffalo, who was one of the principal speakers, stated 
that indications were favorable for the completion of 
the ship canal around the rapids at the head of the 
Niagara river by 1913, permitting the largest vessels on 


the lakes to navigate the Niagara river as far as the 
Tonawandas. Frank M. Williams, state engineer and 
surveyor, delivered an address in which he predicted that 
the barge canal would be finished a year later. The 
completion of these undertakings is expected to result in 
the rapid industrial growth of the Niagara frontier, espe- 
cially ‘he Tonawandas. 

With an earlier opening of navigation than usual in 
prosp dealers are beginning to get their docks in 
readiness for the first receipts of lumber by vessel. It is 
the intention of dealers who waited until spring to take 
stock ‘> begin their inventories earlier than formerly. It 
18 ususily along about May 1 before stock is taken by 
some, but this work will be completed several weeks 
earlier this year. 





MINNESOTA. 








‘HE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


Sawi.: Season at Hand; Meeting of. Log Committee 
Ca i—Advance in Price of Pine Expected—Com- 
ph: Over Car Situation. 


SAPOLIS, MINN., March 30.—Another advance in 


a¥li 
the : i‘hern pine is expected in a few days. The pres- 
Sure . r higher prices is coming mainly from Wiscon- 
sin, re the February list has been passed, and pre- 
miun.s are being asked on about all the dimension stock, 
sidin and select lumber. Here in Minnesota only an 
occas: val quotation is over the list, but nearly every 
item tiffly up to list. Demand is good and orders are 
com in faster than it is possible to get cars for 


load» 

P: ‘rations beginning the sawing season are well 
under way. A meeting of the log owners to elect a log 
comm 'e@ has been ealled for April 5, at which time 
the si:ays will be disposed of at auction. It is expected 


ea that date the boom company will be ready to 
- ‘urning and the mills will be in shape to start soon 
Mi 


“rneapolis lumber manufacturers and millwork con- 
= are complaining more than ever about the railroad 
itustion, as they find that mills in small towns of 
a — and northwestern Minnesota are getting plenty 
* oe ing to the almost total cessation of shipments from 
oy cast mills to this territory, transit shingles are now 
eng premium. They are commanding 5 and even 10 
; = a thousand over the regular market price. 
Wi 1¢ North American Lumber & Supply Company, of 
deme i Manitoba, and the Citizens” Lumber Com- 
pany of Lethbridge, Alberta, have moved their financial 
headquarters from St. Paul to 732 Security Bank build- 
ing, Minneapolis, 
is ne B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
ack from the Pacifie coast. He says that it will take 


at least a month for traffic to get back into normal 
channels. 

The Standard Cedar & Lumber Company, of this city, 
is selling agent for the Wisconsin Cedar Company, re- 
cently organized, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 





Timberland Deal Falls Through and Prospective Pur- 
chasers Forfeit Big Sum—Navigation Opens Early— 
Winton Saw Mills Behind in Log Supply. 


DututH, Minn., March 30.—The ice went out of the 
upper Mississippi river March 18, thirty days earlier 
than last spring. Navigation on the north shore of 
Lake Superior opened March 27, two weeks earlier than 
last spring. Two towing tugs went into commission in 
the Duluth-Superior harbor March 28 and began trans- 
ferring interlake boats. 

The first work was to tow the Livingstone from its 
winter moorings at the Great Northern elevators to the 
Missabe ore docks. A report from Ashland, Wis., 
states that the ice is moving out of Chequamegon bay. 

The saw mills at Winton will lack 10,000,000 feet of 
the amount of logs for which they contracted. The St. 
Croix Lumber Company got out 50,000,000 feet and 
Swallow & Hopkins 30,000,000 feet, and between them 
they are short the amount of logs mentioned. The early 
arrival of spring was responsible for the shortage. 

Eastern interests who put up earnest money to the 
amount of $10,000 for the purchase of 60,000 acres of 
land in Douglas county, Wisconsin, from the Superior 
Timber Company, of Superior, Wis., have forfeited the 
money and the deal is off. 

William O’Brien, of St. Paul and Duluth, who has 
been in Florida, says that the timber conditions in the 
South are improving. Pine lands are in good demand 
and selling freely. Mr. O’Brien and his associates own 
2,000,000,000 feet of timber in North and South Caro- 
lina and Florida. 





RECENT HAPPENINGS AT THE ‘‘4-C’’ MILLS. 

The popularity and esteem in which J. H. Morrison, 
general manager in Louisiana for the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, is held by the employees of the com- 
pany’s Louisiana mills was proved by the splendid way 
in which they helped him recently to celebrate his 38th 
birthday. The affair was secretly planned and kept 
from Mr. Morrison until the last moment, when more 
than 400 of the department heads and employees from 
the large saw mills at Carson and Neame, La., assembled 
at 8:30 at the schoolhouse at Carson, which had been 
decorated for the occasion. A bountiful spread had 
been provided by the arrangements committee and music 
and dancing added to the joy of the occasion. A. O. 
Gisch was toastmaster and made the opening speech. 
W. A. McGregor toasted the ladies of Neame and Car- 





J. H. MORRISON, CARSON, LA. ; 
Louisiana Representative Central Coal & Coke Company. 


son, and W. R. Monk spoke for the personnel of the 
company’s plant at Kennard. T. O. Metcalf, after pay- 
ing tribute to Mr. Morrison, presented him on behalf of 
those assembled a handsome gold watch and fob, set with 
diamonds. 

Mr. Morrison was born in Larkhall, Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, in 1872. When he was 17 years of age his parents 
came to the United States and settled in Pittsburg, Pa. 
The following year they moved to Kansas and he found 
employment in the coal mines of the Santa Fe railroad. 
He found his proper element when he became associated 
with the Central Coal & Coke Company, and he was 
successively clerk in the commissary, office clerk, assis- 
tant bookkeeper, assistant store manager, store manager, 
assistant general store manager, superintendent of saw 
mills and three years ago he was made general manager 
of the company’s lumber interests in Louisiana. 

T. O. Metcalf, who as assistant superintendent has 
had charge of the manufacturing department of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company at Carson, La., for five 
years, recently resigned this position and left for his 
home in Seattle, Wash. John Stunkel, formerly with 
the Kirby Lumber Company, of Besse May, Tex., has 
been appointed to fill the position of assistant super- 
intendent vacated by Mr. Metcalf and has taken charge 














[ee NEW YORK 3 


We Want To Buy 


all thicknesses and grades of 


CHERRY 


For Cash. 


If you have anything for sale, 
write us at once. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co., *™isp™™ 




















REWARD! 


E HAVE LOST the address of some- 

one who wants a nice lot of Hemlock 

Mill Culls, running 1x4" to 10"x6!' to 16! 

largely 8" and 10" and 13' and up. Some 

one can use this to advantage and will be 

amply rewarded by the value they will get. 

They are dry and can be shipped promptly. 

Just stop and think who can use these and 
let us know. 


Sales Department 
NORWOOD MFG. CO., Utica, N. Y. 


New York Delivery ? 
Ask STEVENS-EATON CO., No. 1 Madison Ave. 
‘ They’! tell you. 











MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 











|! WHITE PINE 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 











hats 


WHITE PINE 
The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 




















The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company | 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Yard 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 





Branch Office and Yard 
Newark, N. J. 











of the work. 





315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE ALPHA LUMBER Co. 


Will Make Prompt’ Shipments of 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
Shingles, Lath, Posts, Etc. 


709-710 Williamson Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











Tue C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Oak, Poplar, Chestnut, Cypress, 
Yellow Pine, Oak and Maple [Flooring, 
Hemlock and White Pine. 


‘SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR CAR SHIPMENTS, 


Thre CENTRALco¥ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 
and LATH 
MAPLE and BEECH FLOORING 














The Putnam Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


White and Norway Pine, Oak, Poplar, 
California Air Dried Redwood, 
West Coast Products, 

Yellow Pine and Hemlock, 

Oak and Maple Flooring. 

















. PLAIN AND QUARTERED OAK - ASH - GUM 
S THE . 
w H 
° F, T. PEITCH 0 
° COMPANY A 
c CLEVELAND, OHIO. Y 
H 
E HIGH CLASS Hardwoods mow 
T PROMPT shipments from THE A 
He our mill points.-— : 
T Oak and Maple Flooring. Hardwood Man E 
YEL. POPLAR-LA.RED CYPRESS-BIRCH-ELM 
THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., C&VELAND, 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
POPLAR RED GUM OAK 
CHESTNUT HICKORY ASH 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 





SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


Dan! Swed Sect. oy FOF Quick Shipment 


Pe 
«OCATIONS FOR ~ 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 


AND 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 


ON THE 


illinois Central 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 

















For full Information address 


Cc. J. CLAIR 
lilinols Central ns WO. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Good Weather Stimulates Trade—Big Improvement 
in Cypress Business—Yellow Pine: in Good Demand 
—Export Movement Brisk. 

New ORLEANS, LA., March 28.—Continued improvement 
has been the regular order throughout the last week, the 
good weather proving, as had been expected and pre- 
dicted, a powerful stimulant to trade. Car shortage has 
been something of a drawback in southeastern Missis- 
sippi territory and an occasional complaint has been 
heard, but in this immediate territory the car supply is, 
in the general view, adequate for the present. ; 

In cypress the mixed car trade is developing into size- 
able proportions, improvement in that line being one of 
the features of the week’s market story. A few items 
are slow of sale, but the call is well scattered over the 
entire list, and fairly well distributed territorially. South- 
western railroads lately have placed good orders for 
cypress cross ties, one contract recently booked stipulat- 
ing delivery of 100,000, shipments to begin forthwith. 
Factory call has been fair to brisk for some time. One 
of the big local concerns has given notice of an advance, 
effective April 5, of 50 cents on all tank, first and second 
clears, inch and inch and a quarter selects, No. 1 shop 
and A, B, C and D finish. Two-inch No. 1 common is 
boosted $1 by the same circular, while small reductions 
are announced in a few items of No. 1 common and 
tupelo. Six-inch prime shingles are lifted 10 cents. 
Cypress shingles are good sellers just now, with even the 
lowers moving well, due possibly to some scarcity of 
uppers. Lath are sold in straight or mixed cars, but 
manufacturers say that stocks are by no means unwieldy. 
There are rumors of slight price fluctuations on a few 
items of the cypress list, but local folk say they have 
not affected the bookings and insist that prices on the 
average are firmly held, with prices as a general thing 
tending upward rather than downward. 

Yellow pine finds a good domestic market, with a 
slightly firmer tone to quotations. It is even asserted 
that the price is tilting upward, though no millman 
undertakes to say that the price situation is satisfactory. 
The temptation to unload accumulations and sort up 
mill stocks by forcing sales at the expense of values is 
still strong, and prices are ‘‘spotted’’ a little, as a 
logical result. The railroads are still liberal buyers, and 
the retailers north are loosening up steadily. The call 
for yard stock is rated good. For the week the export 
movement has been perhaps a little under the average 
and it is said that prices may have ‘‘eased off’’ a point 
or two. European call continues disappointingly below 
normal in volume, though the buyers are carefully watch- 
ing the market and sending out inquiries at frequent 
intervals. 

The Harland Manufacturing Company, of Trenton, 
Tenn., has, according to reports from Natchez, bought 
a 900-acre plantation in Concordia parish, this state, and 
plans putting in a portable saw mill to work up the tim- 
ber, with the possibility of also putting in a woodwork- 
ing plant. 

The P. L. Renoudet Lumber Company, of New Iberia, 
has bought timber stumpage in the Bayou Black swamps 
from J. U. Folse, the stated consideration being $3,000. 

The steam yacht Vanadis, with the owner, C. K. G. 
Billings, of New York and Chicago, and a party of 
friends aboard, arrived yesterday from Tampico, Mexico. 
With Mr. Billings were several friends from Chicago, and 
C. H. Ruddock and T. H. McCarthy, president and vice 
president of the Ruddock Orleans Cypress Company, of 
this city. The party cruised three weeks in Mexican 
waters, where Mr. Billings hooked and landed with the 
assistance of his guests, a 14-foot sawfish, which will be 
mounted and presented to the Field Columbian Museum 
of Chicago. Mr. Billings left at once for the North. 
The Chicagoans with him were Dr. Frank Billings, W. C. 
McCrea, F. G. Hartwell and James F. Meagher. The 
Vanadis will remain here a few days and then proceed 
to New York. . 

W. E. Hoshall, of Hoshall & McDonald Bros., is in the 
North on business. Capt. John Dibert also has gone 
north on a brief business trip. 

J. A. Hillard, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
spent several days in Cincinnati last week, returning 
home Wednesday. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Bisiness in Yellow Pine Very Satisfactory—Railroad 
Material in Good Demand—Export Trade Falling 
Ofi—Cypress Active. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 28.—If conditions continue 
to prevail as favorable for the next six months as they 
have for the last six weeks it will mean a great deal to 
the yellow pine manufacturers of southwestern Louisiana 
and southeastern Texas, particularly those in the Lake 
Charles milling district. Demand for all grades of ma- 
terial was very good during the last week and the closing 
days showed a slight increase in prices, with the result 
that the manufacturers are beginning to feel that their 
turning point is at hand. 

The principal call now being made upon local mills is 
for railroad material, more particularly car building and 
repairing grades, and a number of the mills in this ter- 
ritory have begun to make a specialty of railroad ‘orders. 
One of the big firms has landed a large order from the 
government for clear heart material for battleship floor- 
ing. As this is perhaps the highest priced material most 
of the mills in Calcasieu parish manufacture, an order of 
that character is eagerly sought. 


A large bulk of the business the last week has come in 
from central western cities where large jobbing houses 
are operated. The retail yard trade all over the West 
is making strenuous calls upon these jobbers, and a gr«at 
amount of stuff is being peddled out in car lots in tiat 
territory. It is expected that the demand from this 
quarter will increase as the season advances, many of the 
farmers needing repairs for their homes, farm buildings 
ete. 

Exporters are not taking on as much material as ihe 
manufacturers would like to see. Of late the export brsi- 
ness seems to have slumped off. Reports from Port r- 
thur and Sabine Pass show a decrease in exports from 
those points in the last two months. Some business is 
being placed by the exporters, but if the statement 0 a 
well posted lumberman can be accepted on the subj-ct, 
the bulk of this business is now going to southern \iis- 
sissippi mills and is being handled out of New Orlesas, 
Gulfport and Mobile. 

The cypress mills are still doing all the business they 
care to. A number of the mills north of this city tuat 
have been curtailing for some months, have resumed ‘ull 
time, 

The cypress plant of the F. B. Williams Company at 
Patterson, one of the largest and most complete plants 
in this section, is rapidly nearing completion. 

The Duck Willis saw mill, which has been running near 
Forest Hill for a number of years, will be moved in a 
few days to a site near Melder, this state. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Business Turned Down a Few Weeks Ago Now Ac- 
cepted with Alacrity—Evidences of Price Cutting— 
Stocks Increasing Slowly. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., March 28.—The last few days have 
marked a further weakening in prices, though this re- 
lapse is not looked upon as permanent. Circulars from 
the wholesale trade are meeting with more eager re 
sponse from manufacturers, in ‘all probability. traceable 
to the scarcity of business of late, yard orders espe- 
cially having come in slowly, and bearing prices lower 
than would seem justifiable at this time. 

One prominent wholesaler reports that three orders 
among his buying inquiries for the last four weeks 
were accepted by one of the best mills in this state 
last week and further replies from other mills on this 
same inquiry developed the fact that the orders could 
have been placed three or four times over. In other 
words, what did not appear to be desirable business three 
or four weeks ago seems worth wiring for now, and this 
is certainly an indication of a disposition on the part of 
the mills to keep stock moving regardless of the dis- 
appointment such price slaughtering is bound to work 
upon their hopes of milling profitably. 

There is no overstock to speak of at any of the 
mills in this section and it seems strange that orders 
for as many as twenty mixed items to the car should 
be accepted by mills catering to straight business, 
whereas only recently these same orders could not be 
placed, though prices which included the jobber’s 
profit were offered. From all reports stocks are not 
increasing to any material extent and though the de- 
mand has fallen off noticeably, there seems to be no 
justification for subjecting the basis now in effect to a 
further ‘‘revision downward.’’ 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


Big Inquiry for Yard Stock—Labor Scarce at Saw 
Mills—Mills Booking Orders at Good Prices—Busi- — 
ness Transfer, 

MERIDIAN, Miss., March 28.—Stocks are low at the 
mills and prices are looking up a little. None of the 
mills seem inclined to book orders except for stock on 
hand and then only at good prices. Small dimension 
is strong. Dealers report a large inquiry for yard s!ocks 
and receive all the business they care to book. Ship- 
ments are delayed on account of the car shortage. 

Labor is scarce, a large number of sawmill bands 
having returned to the farms. 

The Carter Lumber Company is installing a dry kiln 
at its large plant in this city. It will also inst:ll a 
timber sizer in its planing mill. 

The Meridian Lumber Company, composed of J. M. 
Broach and W. O. Chipman, has bought the mills, tim- 
ber holdings and railroad of the Pine Hill Lumber om- 
pany, at Wauttubbee. The consideration is not gi‘ cD. 

A. C. Schryver, at the head of the Scott County | um- 
ber Company, of Forest, is in this city. Mr. Schryver 
states that his concern is operating both of its «ills 
and has no trouble in disposing of the output at socd 
prices. He looks for a good business at advz reed 
prices. 

The Bostick Lumber & Manufacturing Company Tre 
ports a large amount of business on its books. his 
concern, which is the largest retail dealer in this sec 
tion, states that the local demand is so great that ii has 
difficulty in taking care of its trade. 

The Meridian Planing Mill shortly will resume oy ¢ra- 
tion. This plant was entirely destroyed by fire last 
September when the yards of the Meridian Lumber 
Company and the T. J. Chidlow Lumber Company 
were destroyed. 

T. J. Chidlow, of the T. J. Chidlow Lumber (om- 
pany, reports business good. This concern has ineresed 
its yard stocks in Meridian, having on hand a large 
amount of long dimension, of which it makes a specialty: 
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SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


Mississippi Central Gets Injunction Against Tax As- 


sessment—Orders Plentiful but Prices Below the 
Mark—New Freight Rate Established. 

HaTTiesBuRG, Miss., March 29.—Inquiries continue 
eavy with orders plentiful. The prices offered, however, 
e lower than they should be, considering the demand. 
>raetically every item on both sides of the list is being 
led for freely. Heavy structural timbers, railroad 
sills ete. are in excellent demand. The most 
usatisfactory feature connected with the conditions in 
iis territory is the continued car shortage. Every line 

this district is short of cars, especially box cars, and 
nearly every manufacturer is seriously handicapped as 
, result. Notwithstanding a great deal of new business 
- on the market and several large mills have started up 
during the last thirty days. Stocks have not increased 
over demand, although Mississippi manufacturers are 
+ advocating the curtailment movement. : 
The Commercial Club recently appointed a committee 
to sell $25,000 capital stock in the Mississippi Valley 
Transportation Company in order that this city might 
be put on what is known as the Meridian-Jackson basis 
of freight rates. It has completed its work and the 
contract is signed. The Transportation company agrees 
to put the new freight rate into effect April 15. The 
Commercial Club is greatly encouraged over the success 
of its endeavors in securing this rate, as it will give it 
an opportunity to offer inducements to new industries. 

An injunction prohibiting the city from selling prop- 
erty of the Mississippi Central Railroad Company for 
delinquent taxes has been granted by the judge of the 
chancery court. The railroad contends that it is not 
liable for taxes in addition to the assessment made by 
the railroad commission. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Arkansas Shortleaf Kiln Dried Stock Meeting with 
Good Demand—Inquiries Produce Good Business— 
Price Cutting Unnecessary. 

WarrEN, ARK., March 26.—Warren manufacturers are 
well pleased with the improvement in market conditions 
since the first of the year. A representative of one local 
concern reports having received more orders this week 
than for any other week for four years. Evidently high 


grade Arkansas shortleaf kiln dried stock is in demand, 
and manufacturers do not have to cut prices in order to 
get their share of business. 


The number of inquiries has been large this week. 
Many of the inquiries are for immediate needs. Many 
orders are resulting from quotations made on these 
inquiries. ; 

Shipping departments have not made as good showings 
as they were expected to make. In January and Febru- 
ary bad weather kept the planers from running to full 
eapscity. It now looks as if a car shortage were immi- 
nent 
Darling Bros., of Prescott, have arranged to establish 
a hardwood lumber mill at Ashdown with a daily capa- 
city of 20,000 feet. They expect to begin the construc- 
tion of the plant at once. : 

i: is reported that Lee, Wilson & Co., whose large 
lumber mill at Wilson -was recently destroyed by fire, will® 
reyild at a cost of $100,0Cu. 

\. H. Clapp, jr., general manager for the Southern 
Lur her Company, returned Thursday night from Mem- 
phi, Tenn., stopping on the way at Little Rock to 
atrvud the land congress: C. J. Mansfield, secretary and 
geval manager for the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
an J. F, Forsyth, general manager for the Bradley 
Lv ser Company, also attended the land congress. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Stu_xs Comparatively Low but Big Mills Still Able 

Fill Orders Promptly—Slacking Up of Car Mate- 

} Business—Export Business Fair. 

VTGOMERY, ALA., March 28.—Demand from the East 
is proving and unless labor troubles intervene millmen 
ex ct that the demand from that section will continue 
g for thirty or forty days. 

cks are in about the same condition as reported last 
Wee , with no abundance of any item at any point. Most 
01 se big mills, however, have a well assorted stock and 
S ll with reasonable promptness whatever business is 
} 


t week the car material business slacked off a trifle 
bv <nanufaeturers are confident that the lull in this 
rtment of the yellow pine trade is temporary, and 

‘Iding out for the same prices. 

export market continued to take all the material 
‘ld at a reasonably good figure. The export mills 
e to figure on interior business, claiming that the 
es; ort market offers big profits. 
ie Jackson-Tinney Lumber Company, of Talladega, 
_ has completed a new two-story office building at 
lis plant costing approximately $4,000. 

rooks Flowers, of the E. P. Flowers Lumber Com- 
pony, of Montgomery, has returned from a short trip to 

° South Alabama mills. He reports that although none 
°! the mills have surplus stocks on hand they are steadily 
panufacturing stock and are ready to take on, more 

usiness, 

A. L. Kelly, of the Morris Lumber Company at Slo- 
omb, was in Montgomery this week on a short trip. 

/. D. Henderson, president of the Henderson Lumber 
mpany, of Sanford, made a short business tripe to the 
city this week. 

J. Henry Flowers, general manager for the Flowers 
Lumber Company, of Macon, Ga., was in Montgomery 
“isiting the Jecal wholesalers this week. 

E. lL, 1 resident of the Horseshoe Lumber Com- 
Re 
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pany Riy i i 
wae ? by > spent a few days in Montgomery this 
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Mr. Williams, of the Geneva Lumber Company, Elea- 
nor, Fla., was in this city this week. 

Mr. Leis, of the Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago, passed through Montgomery this week on a south: 
ern business trip. 








SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


New Business Being Placed—Car and Repair Mate- 

- for the Railroads in Demand—Mills Starting 

p. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 29.—The last week has 
shown a slight increase in the number of inquiries and 
in new business placed and some fair sized orders 
have been taken by the mills for railroad car material 
and ties. It is expected that the demand for the latter 
will be heavier from now on, as the season for tie 
renewal approaches. Inquiries for yard stock are not 
materializing as well as expected, but the mills still 
have considerable of this ciass of cutting ahead of them. 
The market for dressed stock is firm and prices are 
holding up well, as this material is well cleaned up. 

The Rentz Lumber Company’s plant at Fort McCoy 
has been shut down the last week on account of thé 
blowing out of the steampipe, which knocked down two 
smoke stacks and inflicted other damage. The work of 
repairing has been done so rapidly that it probably will 
start again early next week. 

J. H. Allison will have his new mill near Gainesville 
in operation by April 4, and expects to cut about 25,000 
feet daily. Mr. Allison is an experienced sawmill man 
and will make good from the start. 

The Cuban trade is holding up well and in the last 
week several large orders have been placed with local 
millmen. 

The car supply is not improving at all, and the com- 
plaints of the mills are becoming heavier, as the lumber 
is accumulating on their skids, 

J. W. Overstreet, of the Overstreet Crate Manufactur- 
ing Company, was one of the prominent visitors last 
week, and others were J. D. Loughridge, secretary and 
treasurer Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Company, of 
Boyd, Fla.; J. S. Bennett, of Highland, and J. C. 
Luckey, of Moniac, Ga.; W. H. Dowling, of Starke, and 
O. N. Richardson, of Leonton, who is returning from 
Highpoint, N. C. ; 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Railroad Activity One of the Gratifying Features of 
the Week—Flood of Inquiries from Retailers and 
Farmers—Prices Better. 

ATLANTA, GA., March 28.—The week ended March 26 
was characterized by an increased demand for car stocks 
and heavy timbers. Dressed stock which has been par- 
ticularly in demand locally of late was for a time sta- 
tionary. 

The former condition is explained on the purely local 
side by the widespread movement of railroads in this 
state to add to their equipment and to improve their 
roadbeds. The temporary standstill in building ma- 
terial is due to the fact that many big contracts were 
let earlier in the month and that although a number of 
other large buildings have been planned, bids for their 
construction have not been announced. Conditions in 
general are altogether satisfactory to the millman, the 
wholesaler and the retailer. Prices have shown a slight 
upward movement within the last fortnight. 

Activity among the railroads of the state is one of 
the gratifying features of the week. It was learned 
from authentic sources Monday afternoon that the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic railroad, which built tem- 
porary freight terminals in Atlanta during the year of 
the panic and which went into the hands of a receiver 
at that time, will soon emerge from its receivership and 
prepare to construct a million-dollar freight terminal 
and headquarters in this city. At the same time, it is 
understood, the road will extend its line into Birming- 
ham, build terminals of its own in that city and also 
build several branch lines in southwestern Georgia. All 
this will call for a big supply of yellow pine and cypress. 
The extension of the branch lines in the southwestern 
part of the state will mean much to the development 
of the lumber industry, for there are several mills in 
that section which are sadly in need of transportation 
facilities. R 

The Georgia Southern & Florida railroad, which trav- 
erses the pine belt, has arranged for the expenditure 
of nearly $600,000 in the purchase of new equipment 
and the improvement of its lines. At the same time 
plans haye been perfected for the construction of two 
interurban electric railways, each of which will rep- 
resent an outlay of about $1,000,000. One of these 
lines will extend sixty or seventy miles north of At- 
lanta and the other about eighty miles south of Atlanta 
to Macon. ‘ 

These developments, together with a good demand 
from western factories, keep the car supply market 
active. Throughout the South there is a strong demand 
for box cars and equipment in general. The lumber- 
men would be highly gratified to see a greater demand 
for flat cars because the volume of shipping is grow- 
ing each week. ; 

Monday’s mail brought the local dealers a flood of 
inquiries from farmers and rural retail yards. It is 
said that never before in the history of Georgia have 
the farmers bought such a quantity of high grade ma- 
terial. They are using dressed stock for their barns 
and outbuildings whereas they were formerly content 
with rough boards or even logs for this purpose. A 
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SAGINAW BAY CO., ““&3BIgNP 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 


7 | TIMBER 


Norway Pine 
Yellow Pine 

We Make Prompt Shipments. 
Let Us Quote You. 


OFFICE AND YARD. 2106 WEST 3RD ST. 








THE MILLS-CARLETON CO., “ssisn 
Wholesale Dealers in 
White, Norway and 
Yellow Pine Lumber . 
Douglas Fir Timber 


YARD AND OFFICE. 1886 CARTER ROAD 








YELLOW PINE 
YELLOW PINE TIMBER 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


The Robt. H. Jenks Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


HARDWOODS CYPRESS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


HEMLOCK 
N. C. PINE 








ATTENTION 


For Sale:— Practically brand new 
Band Mill complete. Cheap for cash 
or approved credit, or will accept good 
lumber in payment. 


The Advance Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


13th Floor Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











THE 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 


Cleveland and Cincinnati, O. 
and Hattiesburg, Miss. 














The Martin-Barriss Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MAHOGANY 


CIRCASSIAN WALNUT éx8inet woos 








The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
'ACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 

















General Offices, 





West 3rd Street. ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 








CUYAHOGA LUMBER 
LAKE ERIE LUMBER 
NORRIS LUMBER 


| 50. CLEVELAND LBR. , 
FULL LINE OF TINBER»°YARD STOCK 
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eS” PITTSBURG “Wa 
E. V. BABCOCK & CO. 


We have the following stock at 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 














10 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
2 (fj 5 4 66 6é 66 

1 6“ 6 4 oe 66 6 

6 ae x 4 ty oe 66 

1 “ 5-4 No.3 Common “ 











This Stock may be Dressed or Resawed. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











One Way To 
Get Trade 


is to carry in stock the best 
quality and the largest assort- 
ment of lumber. We can fix 


you up on 
WHITE ti’ YELLOW 
PINE portitasnarnwoos PINE 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS CAREFUL ATTENTION 


The McDonald Lumber Co. 
Mauufacturers and Wholesalers PITTSBURG, PA. 














THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
We are in the market for— 
10 to 20 Cars 4' Hemlock Lath. 
800, ' 1x10 and 1x12 No. 2 Hemlock Boards 
10 to 20 Cars 4' No. 1 and No. 2 White Pine Lath 


" — 
YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of orders without unnecessary delay 


PITTSBURG, PA, 

















It is worth a visit to Quaint and Historic Old Mobile 
to see and enjoy the Luxurious Appointments of the 


west Battle House 


European, $1.50 per Day Up. 


A STUDY IN FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION OF 
» STEEL, STONE, CONCRETE AND MARBLE 


SERVICE :: SANITATION :: SECURITY 


For Booklet CEIAS, B. HERVEY, Pres. 
N.B.—Our guests have the pri of the beautiful Golf Links of Mobile 
q Country Club, on 





Bay Shore. 















NEW YORK 


Hotel Schuyler 


57 to 63 West 45th 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues 


ranging from $3 to $5 per day with board, or 
sitting. room, and bath at $2 to $4 
per day, without board. M. LUEZ. 











surer indication of prevalent prosperity could not be 
found. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 





Mill Prices Take an Upward Jump—Wholesalers in a 
Quandary as a Result—Many Acceptances Canceled 
—Manufacturers Undisturbed. 

SAVANNAH, GA., March 28.—Prices quoted by mill- 
men of the interior range from $2 to $6 a thousand over 
what they were two months ago. As a consequence 
wholesalers are canceling orders. One prominent local 
dealer stated recently that he had wired cancelations to 
several buyers with whom he had about closed deals. 
While this state of affairs mainly has to do with the 
yellow pine market, inquiry reveals the fact that short- 
leaf pine has followed its lead toward higher levels. 

Although some of the lumbermen do not admit the 
general state of the market to be as outlined it is con- 
ceded that there has been a gradual tightening of ac- 
ceptances of orders at the mills. The millmen’ appear 
unconcerned and say they have all the business they 
want. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Uniform Bill of Lading Drafted—Returning Lumber- 
man Sums Up Pennsylvania Situation—Business Not 
Up to Expectations, Says Authority. 

BaLtTiMorE, Mp., March 29.—Francis E. Waters, 
president of the Surry Lumber Company, in discussing 
lumber trade conditions stated that although the time 
was at hand for an active movement in consequence of 
builders and other consumers being in the market, the 
increase in the demand had not been up to expectation. 

At a meeting of the Uniform Bill of Lading Asso- 
ciation, held in New York city Wednesday of last week 
a special committee submitted a draft of a uniform 
bill for consideration and also made a report embody- 
ing the results of its investigation of the subject, which 
has extended over several months. Printed copies of 
the bill of lading were handed the members and will 
be sent to the absentees so that all will have an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with the provisions of 
the draft and will be in a position to take definite ac- 
tion at a meeting to be held the last Wednesday in 
May in New York. 

EK. M. Terry, the retiring secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, was elected permanent 
secretary of the Bill of Lading Association and will en- 
ter at once upon the discharge of his duties. He leaves 
this week for New York, where he will also assume 
charge as assistant manager of the export department 
of the Manufacturers’ Lumber Company, recently organ- 
ized as a selling agency by six lumber manufacturing 
concerns in the United States and Canada. 

Maurice W. Wiley, of the Wiley-Homer Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip of several weeks’ duration 
through Pennsylvania. He reports business quiet in 
some places and active in others. Among the quiet places 
was Philadelphia, where the car strike has caused much 
uneasiness and stopped buying to a large extent. Pitts- 
burg, Mr. Wiley said, was experiencing a boom, and 


likewise brisk. 
Charles A. Buchanan has succeeded A. Harvey McCay 


in charge of the Baltimore office of William Whitmer & 
Sons. Mr. McCay has made other connections. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

















Yellow Pine Demand Good—Mill Stocks Not in Ex- 
cess—Price Tone Only Drawback—Labor Situation 
Causing Anxiety. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 29.—As a general proposition, 
the yellow pine outlook is brighter than it has been in 
years. Demand, which has been steadily gaining in 
strength since January 1, is strong. As the market gains 
in strength the visible supply of dry lumber at the mills 
gradually decreases. The excess cut today, as shown by 
the report of the yellow pine operators, is only about 
1,000,000 feet. Demand is considered stable and only a 
forerunner of a rush later this season. The most unsatis- 
factory factor in the market is the price tone, which is 
not compatible with demand, a condition for which there 
is no valid excuse. Shippers as a rule are trying to boost 
the market, but a few operators, still making heavy con- 
cessions, are holding back the market. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
states that March has been his biggest month this year, 
and a record breaker in the history of his business in 
point of sales. 

J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, says 
trade this month has been exceptionally fine. 

W. G. Sumption, of the Robinson Lumber Company, 
reports that this has been a good month for his concern, 
and predicts steady improvement. © 

The Behrens Lumber Company reports an excellent 
trade this month in the rough timber and dimension line. 

J. G. Knebel, of the Guild-Knebel Lumber Company, 
says that trade during March has been fine. 

Frank Shields says his business has outgrown his pres- 
ent quarters, a statement that is borne out by the fact 
that Mr. Shields has taken on another office room. 

The Summit Lumber Company reports that trade is 
much improved. 

Frank Riefling, of the Miles Lumber Company, states 
that March business was exceptionally good with his 














concern. 


building was active, with the demand from other sources » 


The Boeckeler Lumber Company says that trade locally 
is considerablyeaffected by .impending strike troubles in 
the building trades, but that business in outlying dis- 
tricts is improving steadily. 

J. O. Pride reports that March has proved to be one 
of the biggest months in his business, 

The Milne Lumber Company reports that its shipments 
this month have exceeded all expectations. 

James Bemis, of the Ozan Lumber Company, reports 
that trade with him is much improved. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Good Run of Trade at Retail Yards—Yellow Pine As- 
sumes Normal State—Shingle Market Strong with 
Famine in Sight—Hardwood Situation. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—The general tone of 
the market is showing a decided improvement as the 
building season advances. Yellow pine seems to be 
coming back to normal. Concessions have been raised b) 
a number of concerns that made reductions three week 
ago when there was a sharp break in prices. The 
danger of a serious slump has passed. 

Local retail yards are having an exceptionally active 
run of trade. The city is growing rapidly and building 
is active along all lines from cottage homes to sky- 
scraper office buildings. A strong retail trade is improv- 
ing the condition of the wholesale market. 

The shingle market continues strong. There is some 
fear of a famine. No advance was made last week bu! 
prices are decidedly firm. The volume of shipments 
from the West has increased in the last ten days, but 
the mills on the Coast, taking advantage of the stiff- 
ness at this end of the line, are holding prices high. 
The supply of transit cars is short. 

Conditions in the hardwood and cypress markets are 
satisfactory. Prices on both classes of material are firm, 
with an upward tendency. Demand for hardwood in 
the upper grades keeps slightly in advance of the 
supply. Some of the dealers have a surplus in the 
lower grades. Orders for mixed cars of cypress are nu- 
merous. Demand for fir, spruce and cedar is active. 

Reports from forty of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany’s lineyard men made at a meeting last week in 
Enid, Okla., show that the outlook for business in New 
Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma is encouraging. 

The Foster Lumber Company sold stocks this week 
for new lumber yards at Hutchinson, Kan., Garfield, 
Kan., and Stillwater, Okla. 

The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company has bought I. U. 
Smith’s yard at Fay, Okla. 

The experience of the Duncan Lumber Company is a 
fair example of the delayed shipments from the Pa- 
cific coast that have been annoying lumber dealers. The 
vompany ordered seven cars of fir November 20. Two 
cars were shipped January 24, three cars February 18 
and one February 24. One of the cars shipped January 
24 was received February 24 and the other March 5. 

The W. E. Thomas Lumber Company has moved its 
offices from the eleventh floor of the R, A. Long build- 
ing to suite 1320-21, 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Red Cypress Company Closes Big Tie Oontract—Much 
Construction Lumber Turned Out—New Business 
Organization. 

Houston, TEx., March 28.—A contract for 120,000 
ties to lay thirty-five miles of railroad track has just 
been closed by the Houston-Galveston Interurban Railway 
Company with the Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany, delivery to begin May 1. To lay a part of that 
section of track another contract was closed for 20,000 
ties, making a total of 140,000 cypress ties. This ma- 
terial will cover about four-fifths of the trackage of the 
Interurban railway, the electric air line to connect Hovus- 
ton and Galveston. The contract to grade sixteen miles 
of the right of way was also let and the placing of the 
ties will follow closely the grading work. Nearly all 
the lumber will be shipped through this city. Work will 
begin at the north end of the great causeway over three 
miles long that is now being constructed across the Gal- 
veston channel to connect the island with the mainlaid. 

Robert Duff, vice president of the West Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a visit to Beaumont. He s:ys 
the company’s mill at Onalaska is running ten houry @ 
day and six days a week. He expects an improvement 
in prices later this year, basing his belief on the g:.- 
erally prosperous outlook foreshadowed by good crop 
prospects. Heretofore the prices of lumber and stl 
generally hung together, but this year, so far, has ben 
an exception, he says, the former going up and the lati°r 
down. He attributes this to the fact that steel is being 
used in the manufacture of many articles formerly ma’ 
of lumber, particularly railway cars. As an exam}:'° 
he cited an instance of a railway company recently ©” 
dering 240 steel cars. The quantity of constructi>s 
lumber consumed has increased, but it is not equal to te 
increased product of the mills. Mr. Duff believes thot 
the building activity throughout the country will cause 
a stiffening of prices during the next twelve montis, 
enabling the millmen to sell at better prices. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumb r 
Company, has just returned from a prolonged visit ‘9 
Hot Springs for his health. He says his company 1s seil- 
ing material constantly, but at prices so low that thee 
is little profit. His company is filling orders from *!l 
parts’ of the country, showing improvement throughout 
the West and South. Mr. Kirby is enthusiastic over tle 
outlook for. the new Texas organization, formed about 
two months ago at San Antonio, the object of which 's 
to look after the welfare of the state and cover all lines 
of business. Its second meeting will be held at San 
Antonio in about three weeks. Many lumbermen have 
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become members. It has members in all parts of the 
sinte and expects to have a membership of several thou- 
sand within a year or two. It is to Texas what the 
Trans-Mississippi Congress is to all the country west of 
tie Mississippi river. There is no question of its ability 
iv wield a big influence. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

Inquiries Better for Yard Stock—Railroad Orders 
Coming In Freely—Prices Expected to Stiffen— 
Building Operations Heavy. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 26.—The lumber industry is 
experiencing a great revival, and as March advances ac- 
tivity continues to increase in the local trade. Among 
the causes to which the improvement can be attributed 
is the building in Texas, 

Lately there has been an encouraging improvement in 


the foreign demand. Inquiries are better for yard stocks 
and the retailers are buying more than they did in Feb- 
ruary. The number of orders coming in for railroad ma- 
terial is another feature of the market. It is believed 
that when spring trade becomes sufficiently advanced 
prices will stiffen. A survey leads to the conclusion that 
the lumber situation is considerably more active than 
thirty days ago. 

The lumber situation displays seasonable improvement 
and the market today is in a satisfactory condition, with 
every prospect of stronger values and a more active de- 
mand. Every week brings reports of stronger condi- 
tions, and it is believed that 1910 will be a banner year. 

W. E. Nair, of Lake Charles, La.; O. S. Tam, of 
Orange; D. K. Newsum, salesmanager for the Beaumont 
Lumber Company, at San Antonio; E. K. Blair, of the 
Kirby Lumber Company at Houston, and H. 8. Filson, 
of the Alexander-Gilmer Lumber Company at Remlig, 
were among recent visitors. 





LIVE LUMBER TOPICS. 


DROWNED LUMBERMAN’S BODY RECOVERED. 
New Orbeans, LA., March 28.—The body of W. A. 
Bonsack, accidentally drowned in Lake Pontchartrain 
March 18 last, was recovered late last Thursday after- 
noon by a fisherman, who found it floating off the Span- 
ish Fort lighthouse and brought it ashore. Identification 
was made by Arthur Bonsack, brother of the unfortunate 
lumberman, and by some of the latter’s intimate friends 
here. The body was taken to St. Louis Friday night. 





TO CHARGE FOR TARIFFS. 


Some of the carriers have announced that after April 1 
they will make a charge of $1 a calendar year for each 
tariff furnished to shippers, it being claimed that this 
amount will only partly cover the cost of distribution. 
The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has advised its 
membership to protest against the charge and as a last 
resort to insist that the carriers quote all rates in writ- 
ing. There seems to be no provision of the interstate 
commerce law covering the question. 





ADVANCE IN QUOTATIONS. 


HULL, QUE., March 28.—Quotations have advanced on 
good white pine strips and sidings. Some of the large 
manufacturers refused orders at fancy prices. Good 
inch pine sidings, 7 inches and up, is firm at $50 a 
thousand. Lots have been sold to New York dealers, 


who will have to pay the $12.50 added to the existing 
duty of $1.25 a thousand if the maximum clause of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law goes into effect. Others were 
more cautious and exacted a provision against excessive 


duties. 


THREATENED INCREASE IN GLAZED SASH 
RATE AVERTED. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 29.—Sash and door shippers of 
St. Louis this week won a signal victory over the rail- 





roucs of the Southwest in averting a threatened advance 
in freight rates on sash and door products. The old, and 
present, rate to Texas common points out of St. Louis is 
29 cents. The railroads contemplated raising the rate 
to 45 cents, giving as their reason for so doing that 
straight window glass takes a 65-cent rate, whereas the 


rate on glazed sash is only 29 cents. The St. Louis ship- 
pers met the Southwestern freight tariff committee this 


wee. and contended that the 65-cent rate on straight 
Wincew glass was only just and equitable, in comparison 
With the 29-eent rate on glazed sash, because of the extra 


hazerd in transporting the straight glass. The committee, 
after listening to the arguments of the local sash and 
door shippers, agreed not to advance the present rate. 





CENSAPEAKE & OHIO ASSUMES CONTROL OF 
HOCKING VALLEY. 


.=D0, OHIO, March 29.—Lumber ¢ircles have found 
Cou:ilerable interest in the large railway deals which 
hav> been consummated, and which it is thought may 
aff: local traffic conditions to some extent. The Ches- 
ap: xe & Ohio has assumed formal control of the Hocking 
Val y road, by the election of George W. Stevens to the 
pre-leney of the company, succeeding Nicholas Mon- 
Sarrot, who was in turn reélected president of the Ka- 
nav'a & Michigan. Frank Trumbull, of New York, was 
ele ted chairman of the Hocking Valley board, and 


_Since 1900, having previously served the company 
“ifferent periods as general superintendent and gen- 
eral manager. As the Baltimore & Ohio owned 11,500 
Stores of the Hocking stock, which recently sold in the 
open market at 130, it is in position to realize about 
**,900,000, and it is probable that the new equipment 
‘rust certificates proposed by the company under the 
“ortgage recently given to the Guaranty Trust Company 
will not be issued, at least for some time. 


Edy in Hawley, Frank Trumbull, George W. Stevens, 
= . Rearick and James Mackay were made directors. 
“tc\cns, Who was made president of the newly acquired 
-- sing Valley, has been president of the Chesapeake & 
a 





_ SHIPPER ENTITLED TO LOWEST RATE. 
. AUSTIN, TEx., March 26.—An important decision has 
Just been rendered by the supreme court here that is of 
interest to lumbermen and shippers generally. The pur- 
a of the decfsion is that a railroad has no right to 
¢ isregard the wishes or orders of a shipper in the matter 
of routing his freight shipments. The case was that of 


* —_ A. Thompson against the Missouri, Kansas & 


xas Railway Company, on appeal from Travis county. 








A verdict in favor of the railroad was given in the trial 
court. This was reversed by the supreme court. Mr. 
Thompson brought the suit against the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas for penalties for alleged discrimination growing 
out of a shipment of lumber. He was a retail lumber 
dealer at Taylor, Tex., and bought fifty-seven cars of 
lumber from the Thompson-Tucker Lumber Company at 
the latter’s mills at Willard, Trinity county. There were 
three available routes by which the lumber could be 
shipped to Taylor, and Mr. Thompson selected one of 
these and gave instructions that the shipments be routed 
that way. The railway company disregarded the wishes 
of Mr. Thompson and shipped the lumber over a dif- 
ferent connecting line than the one he had selected. The 
supreme court holds that Mr. Thompson is entitled to 
the penalties for which he sued. The court says: 

We are of the opinion that defendant in error was guilty 
of arbitrarily disregarding the rights of Thompson to desig- 
nate the line upon which his cars should be carried to desti- 
nation, and by refusing to accord to him the right, acted 
wilfully in defiance of the law of this state, forcing the cars 
against the will of the owner to be carried over a different 


route than that which had been designated for their trans- 
portation. 


COAST CONCERN SECURES SERVICES OF FORM- 
ER WELL KNOWN NEBRASKA 
LUMBERMAN. 


Robert S. Wilson, shingle manufacturer, wholesale 
lumber and shingle dealer and timber land broker, 
who has offices in the Henry building, Seattle, Wash., 
has secured J. J. Bonekamper, who March 1 took 
charge of the lumber department of Mr. Wilson’s 
business. Mr, Bonekamper will be a valuable addition 
to this concern, as he is one of the oldtime lumbermen 
from the middle West and has had experience in both 
ends of the business. 

From 1897 to 1899, inclusive, Mr. Bonekamper was 
president of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, being the only man who has ever held that 
office for three consecutive years. He first began his 
career in the lumber business in 1883, when he be- 
eame connected with Tidball & Fuller at Sutton, Neb. 
He bought the yard at Sutton in 1891 and in 1900 
sold it and went to Lincoln, Neb., where he secured 
an interest in the Whitebreast Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany, and for four years was the manager of the lum- 
ber end of the business of this company. In 1904 Mr. 
Bonekamper went to Bonesteel, 8. D., where he put in 
a retail lumber yard, founding the Rosebud Lumber 
Company of that place. From there he went to Omaha 
and shortly afterward to North Dakota, where for two 
years he was in the land business. Mr. Bonekamper had 
always had a desire to come to the Coast to live, and in 
a few months he took up his residence in Seattle and, 
as above stated, March 1 of this year took charge of 
the lumber department for Robert 8. Wilson. 








FEDERATION OF MINNEAPOLIS RETAIL LUM- 
BER TRADE INTERESTS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 30.—The retail lumber 
companies of Minneapolis have just formed a corpora- 
tion which is expected to exert a big influence on the 
future of the trade. It is called the Minneapolis Build- 
ing Material Exchange, Incorporated. All the legitimate 
retail lumber concerns of the cities have signed the 
articles of incorporation, and a meeting will be held in a 
few days to perfect an organization. The need of such 
a federation of retail interests has been felt for some 
time, but it is to have nothing whatever to do with retail 
prices. The exchange will employ a good salaried secre- 
tary, and his office will be a clearing house for the inter- 
ests of the retailers. He will take charge of the credit 
department, which is something badly needed. He will 
also collect stock sheets and prices of all material used 
by the retailers, from North, South, East and West, and 
in this way will put each buyer in touch with the market 
better than any one concern could afford to do. 

The association expects later to have its say in mat- 
ters of grades and other questions. To remove all ques- 
tion as to the legality of the organization the articles 
were prepared by former Governor John Lind. They 
declare that the Minneapolis Building Material Exchange 
is formed by the dealers of the city of Minneapolis. 

The title purposely was made broad to, permit of expan- 
sion, and it is thought likely that dealers in cement, stone 
and other building materials will be taken in. At present 
it consists of twenty-four retail lumber companies, con- 
trolling thirty yards in Minneapolis, 


Mills, 
L Bethaven, N.C. No.iMadison Ave. 
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comes the question of ~— 
service—we are strong 
there—just try uson 


Southern Yellow Pine 


Especially timbers and piece stuff. We 
have also a choice stock of West Virginia 
Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine ready to ship. 


Write for Quotations. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
\_ Telecode used, 





— 


White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 














Send us your orders 
THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
,. DULUTH. TOLEDO PITTSBURG. | 
‘Wm. Schuette & Co. 
INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS, POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING & PACIFIC COAST PRODUCT, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

New York Office, 





White Pine Branch 
Minneapolis, Mina. 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 


manticd Ve. Pittsburg, Pa. 











North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES, 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








_ 


Our Specialty Is 
SHORT LEAF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOXING AND CRATING LUMBER 
Worked as Desired—Band Resawed. 
Write for Prices. 


| Jd. R. WHELER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Write to-day for prices on 


WHITE AND YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, 
HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS. 


J. L. Lytle Lamber Company,?!™732U%¢. 


WE WANT TO BUY 
cerunonat! HARDWOODS 
YARD 


Write us what you have, we will send Inspector to Mill. 


WM. R. CORNELIUS, »....22 oi. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Conasauga 
Lumber Company 


CONASAUGA, TENN. 


—_—_. Manufacturers race 


White Pine 
Yellow Pine 
Poplar 


Hardwoods 





























100,000 ft. per day 





BAND SAWED 


West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 
and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 


Dimension Stock 
in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. | 


, ty: Toledo, Ohio _ aaamin: 
Dry Kile Copechty: . Charleston, W.Va. 












MILLS AT: 





{wontons MO. 


= Saes | 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Go. 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


SALES OFFICE: 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
J, 

















OUR PLANING MILL IS 
RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 


BASSWOOD 


Moulding, Beve: Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY ©: MENOMINEE, MICH. 











Kiln Dried 
Bored 








HARDWOOD LUMBER 






(OAK FLOORING 


>< End-Matched 
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Geo. D. Emery Company 
MAHOGANY and 


SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 


Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 
Publicity Fund of Ten Thousand Dollars About Raised 
—wWeather Ideal for Hardwood Lumber Production 
—Mills Running Overtime. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 29.—The Iron Mountain road 
the current month has handled 150 percent more lumber 
than for the corresponding month last year. Other 
roads entering Memphis have handled a large amount 
of lumber; in fact, lumbermen are furnishing them 
with the bulk of the tonnage of the heavier class out 
of this center. A large amount of timber is being han- 
dled by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad and by 
lines entering this city from Arkansas. 

Weather conditions have been ideal throughout this 
section during the last week for the production of hard- 
wood lumber on a large scale and reports received from 
every direction indicate that full advantage is being 
taken of the situation. There is scarcely a mill in this 
territory that is not operating on full time or that 
is not making arrangements to do so at an early 
date. Demand for southern hardwoods is on the in- 
crease and shipments are large enough to make heavy 
production necessary. The week has been rainless and 
the ground is dry enough in some of the bottom lands 
to admit of fair progress in getting out timber. The 
majority of the mills here are well supplied with logs. 

Max Sondheimer, president of the E. Sondheimer 
Company, stated some time ago that, in his opinion, 
there would be no trace of depression in the lumber 
industry after March 1 and he says that his view has 
been borne out to the letter. 

The publicity fund of the Business Men’s Club, 
amounting to $50,000, is about raised. Lumbermen have 
been generous subscribers -to it. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Yellow Pine Manufacturers Hold Out for Higher 
Prices—Conditions Improve Steadily, with Poplar 
and Ash Leading in Demand. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 28.—Continued improvement 
of business with wholesalers and retailers marked the 
condition of the local lumber market last week. Poplar 
and ash led in demand. High grade oak is scarce. Red 
gum and cottonwood show improvement. Birch and 
chestnut sell well. Oak and gum make the best showing 
for foreign trade. 

Yellow pine manufacturers are holding out for high 
prices. An improved yard trade is reported for this 
wood. Car building companies and railroads are making 
a steady call for it. Cypress prospects are good as the 
building season is opening. 

Demand has quickened for building material. Consum- 
ing factories are busy and are placing orders more 
freely. Building permits in Nashville one day last week 
provided for the erection of $30,000 worth of private 
houses. 

As a consequence of local conditions as -briefly out- 
lined, the lumbermen of Nashville and vicinity seem well 
satisfied with existing conditions and the prospects for 
the big spring trade which has been confidently predicted 
all winter. 

Among visitors to the local market last week were 
Cc. C. Curd, of Detroit, Mich.; C. W. Manning, of New 
York, and E. L. Moore, of River Falls, Ala. 

It is reported that the Sheffield Lumber Company, of 
Alabama, with $50,000 capital, of which $30,000 has 
been paid in, has been incorporated to do a general lum- 
ber business. The company owns and operates a box 
factory and veneer mill and has a large contract for fur- 
nishing the Krell Piano Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with select hardwood veneer. 


~—_~ 


IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


Demand Fairly Good and Building Prospects Excellent 
—Interest in Appalachian Park Project—Hard Rail- 
road Nut to Crack. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 31.—Although there have 
been indications of a slight tightening up of the money 
market, with reports from some lines of business not so 
favorable as they were a few weeks ago, the retail lum- 
bermen are not complaining. Demand continues fairly 
good, with building prospects excellent for the summer 
months. 

Commercial bodies and other organizations in this 
territory continue to give their fullest indorsement to 
the Appalachian park project. This section especially 
is much interested in it on account of the large electric 
power developments in the Carolinas. ) 

President Mingea, of the Virginia-Carolina railroad, 
operating a short line in southwestern Virginia, has 
taken a lively interest in the several railroad projects in- 
augurated in different sections of the mountain and 
foothill country north and west of Charlotte for a di- 
rect railroad to Charlotte from those sections, and has 
stated that he is in command of capital to invest in a 
railroad venture that looks promising. President 
Mingea has written to the committee of the Greater 
Charlotte Club raising one or two vital questions. One 
of these is, ‘‘ Will the Southern railway undertake to 
block the operations of the proposed line from Char- 
lotte, via Newton and Taylorsville, into the rich Vir- 
vinia coal and timber sections?’’ 

Mr. Mingea has inquired if the club has not the 
means at its disposal to check such opposition should it 
arise by expressing itself officially on the issue, as it 














| has a right to do on account of the vast quantities of 


freight that are routed according to the wishes of th: 
Charlotte shippers. He regards this point as of grea 
consequence and would like to know what to expect be- 
fore entering more fully into the proposition. 

Mr. Mingea also wants to know what quantity of coa 
is hauled to this point from the West and from Vi: 
ginia and also what are the annual shipments to an 
from the North and West from Charlotte. This is th 
biggest railroad proposition that the city has had t 
consider in many years. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Manufacturing Shows Continued Activity—Trade Ou 
look Bright—Mills Starting up and New Busine: 
Coming in. ~ 
BristoL, TENN., March 30.—Trade conditions in this 

section show continued activity in manufacturing. Wit) 

the coming of fine spring weather, mills that have be 
closed on account of bad weather are resuming and tlie 
output of this section augmented, 

The big new splash dam of the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company, in the Big Sandy river, in Dickenson county, 
Virginia, across the mountain from Bristol, is in su-- 
cessful operation. The company has an immense boun- 
dary of hardwood timber, largely poplar, which it will 
convey to its mills by means of the splash dam, 

The C. L. Ritter Lumber Company is preparing to 
operate its mill at Whitewood, Va. The company has 
acquired a large tract of timber in that section. 

‘*The trade outlook is good indeed,’’ said Fred K. 
Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Company, this week. 
‘*Considerable new business is coming in.’’?’ The com- 
pany is continually extending its operations of late. 

Though the damage of the fire at the Came-Wyman 
Lumber Company and the Bristol Door & Lumber Com- 
pany’s plants this week was not large, the entire opera- 
tion was in danger and was saved only by the good work 
of the Bristol firemen. 

C. H. Smith, jr., of the-R. A. & J. J. Williams 
Company, has gone to Huntington, W.-Va., and Ken- 
tucky, to buy hardwood stocks for his company. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES, 


To Boom St. Louis for Next Annual of Hardwood 
Wholesalers—Last Respects to Illfated Lumberman 
—Hardwood Improvement Notes, 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 29.—Lumbermen representing 
all branches of the trade paid their last respects to 
William A. Bonsack, Sunday afternoon. The funeral 
of the illfated hardwood dealer, who lost his life so 
tragically a week ago at New Orleans, was held at the 
family residence. Mr. Bonsack’s friends in the lumber 
trade attended the funeral as individuals, and also repre- 
sented the Lumbermen’s Exchange and the Lumbermen’s 
Club. Both organizations sent appropriate floral tributes. 

All lines of the hardwood trade show improvement. 
Demand is constantly increasing and prices are rising. 
The upper grades are bringing fancy prices. The sash 
and door end of the business is feeling the effects of 
the labor disturbances in St. Louis, and, as the impend- 
ing strikes have completely checked building operations, 
the whole hardwood trade has felt the check. But this 
condition is purely local. Out in the country there ure 
preparations on a large scale for building, and inquiries 
and orders at this market are plentiful. 

Julius Scheve, of the Krebs, Scheve Lumber Com- 
pany, is determined to bring the next convention of the 
hardwood wholesalers to this city, and he is soliciting 
subscriptions from his friends to entertain the pros- 
pective guests while in this city. 

William Lothman, of the Lothman Cypress Company, 
says that trade with his company continues to improve 
in volume and in price tone. 

E. W. Wiese, vice president of the Thomas & Provtz 
Lumber Company, reports that this month has been t!¢ 
biggest in the history of his company’s business in point 
of sales. 

R. E. Drake states that March has been a big monih 
for him, sales having been plentiful and prices good. 

W. R. Chivvis says the walnut business is looki.1g 
bright, with an excellent foreign demand. 

George Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmain 
Hardwood Lumber Company, reports trade this mon'l 
has been exceptionally good. 

W. G. Haskell, of the East St. Louis Walnut C 
pany, states that walnut lumber is in strong dema’ 
from foreign and domestic sources. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Tuml' 
Company, says he has had a fine business all duri: 2 
March. _ 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber Compa! 
reports business in the wagon stock line continues » 
show improvement. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson, Greason Lumber Co’ 
pany, states that his trade this month showed a remal 
able improvement in gum. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Louisville to Petition for Sorting in Transit Privileg 
—Eastern Business in Fair Shape—Mills Caught l» 
With Orders. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 29.—With the temperatu'® 
hovering around the 80-mark, and big stocks on hai.'! 
in all the Louisville yards, the hardwood dealers ha‘? 
about caught up with orders, and business is movi! 
along steadily. 

Claude Sears, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Coni- 
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par. returned last Friday from a short trip east. Mr. 
Sen found business in fair shape. 
k Brown is well pleased with the amount of busi- 
nes. vis firm is doing. The yard is fully stocked, 
: Louisville Veneer Mills has all the work on hand 


that ean handle. 

|). ©. Harris, trafifé manager for the C. C. Mengel 
& | Company, says that business is quiet of late. 

A. &. Norman, president of the Norman Lumber Com- 
pan,. is well pleased with prospects. Collections are bet- 
ter n at this time a year ago. 


Th Mengel Box Company is getting its share of busi- 
ness. All grades are moving well. 

Adsitions to the rolling stock of the Louisville & 
Nasi: le railroad will amount to about $1,000,000. 


At the request of Louisville lumbermen, C. C. McChord, 
forme: chairman of the Kentucky railroad commission, 
filed «ith the Interstate Commerce Commission a peti- 
tion for sorting in transit privileges at Louisville. The 
state commission is making an informal investigation 
of the complaint of the Louisville lumber dealers that 
theirs is the only Ohio river gateway which does not en- 
joy these privileges. 

J. Taylor Green, chief clerk to the division freight 
agent of the Big Four railroad, has been appointed 
traflic manager of the Indiana Veneer & Panel Com- 
pany, of New Albany, and the Stout Furniture Company, 
of Salem, Ind. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Ashland Lumbermen Take Over Big Mill Plant in 
Alabama—Temporary Lack of Timbers Main Set- 
back to Trade. 


ASHLAND, Ky., March 29.—Manufacturers say that 
March has shown a very material increase in business. 
The only discouraging feature is the temporary lack of 
timber. Contractors are busy—the mills operating—and 
a healthy upward tendency is noted in all grades of 
lumber 

Business with the Wright-Saulsbury Company is good. 





This company has a large supply of logs available, so 
that its mill will run steadily for some time. 

W. H. Dawkins says business is good with demand 
more than equal te the supply. 

J. H. Kester, of the Southern Hardwood Company, is 
well pleased with the increase of business during March. 

T. J. Fannin and J. W. Kitchen, of this city, have 
returned from Decatur, Ala., where, together with F. W. 
Webster, of that city, they bought the assets of the 
Huntsville Lumber Company, which includes the band 
mills at Huntsville and Deeatur, 5,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods and several thousand acres of timber lands. The 
genera] office will be at Decatur, under the supervision 
of F. \. Webster. 


The J. W. Kitchen Lumber Company reports business 


satisfactory. Its mill at Wrigley is running steadily. 
The company made several fine shipments of wide poplar 
last week. 

W. R. Vansant, of the W. R. Vansant Lumber Com- 
pany, says the demand is good for common and better 


plain aud quartered oak. 
made stcadily. 


Shipments of dry stock are 





Whisl-r & Searey, of Ironton, report business good. 
Plenty of orders are rapidly diminishing their originally 
large + ly of dry stock. 

FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 
To Incicase Membership of Trade Association—Effort 
in Ecralf of Lower Freight Rates and Better Ship- 

Ping <‘acilities—To Fight Block Ordinance. 


IND POLIS, Inp., March 28.—George L. Maas, of 
the M Neimeyer Lumber Company, has been placed 


poo nee committee of the summer mission for sick 
chudr 

Joh Moeller, mayor and a prominent lumberman 
of M Vernon, was in this city last week as the 
guest \layor Samuel Lewis Shank. 


Milt. S. Huey, of the Capitol Lumber Company, was 
a men of the committee that arranged the home com- 


me re ion to former Vice President Charles W. Fair- 
banks Thursday. 

The ‘net-Lewis Lumber Company has protested to 
the bo: | of publie works against alleged discrimination 
im rate by the Indianapolis Light & Heat Company, 
charg hat other consumers are given lower rates. 

Thir', six dealers and manufacturers of lumber and 
forty-t.,> wholesale and commission lumber concerns do 
busine in Indianapolis according to the new edition 
of th y directory. 

; ulsug permits issued so far this month amount 
et vreaking all records for any one month in the 
—t f this city. Weather conditions have been 
‘veal ‘byoughout the month and lumber yards are taxed 
to their capacity in making estimates and deliveries. 

; Eff is being made to increase the membership of the 
ndiarspolis Trade Association to 250 by April 1. The 
rganivation is for the purpose of boosting Indianapolis 
“ae ‘s, and is composed of manufacturers, jobbers and 
to : rsviers. It is planned to attract more conventions, 
ities a lower freight rates and better shipping facil- 
fn 0 ‘he organization will be conducted separately 
big Commercial Club and Board of Trade. Among 


Ma tiembers ‘are the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Company, 
Lon, he meyer Lumber Company, E, C. Atkins & Co., 
ene night Lumber Company, Talge Mahogany Com- 
pany, Ballweg & Co., Adams, Carr Company and Stand- 
ard Dry Kiln Company. 
Ban Prise: &@ more stringent ordinance regulating the 
eS of their product, cement block manufac- 
Eacideateie pledged themselves to improve their blocks. 
‘dentally they have raised prices 2 cents a block. A 


city ordinance requires a compression test of a thousand 
pounds to the square inch, which the block manufacturers 
say is too severe a requirement. Many blocks have sus- 
tained tests of only 200 to 600 pounds to the square 
inch. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 


Business in Hardwoods Improves—White and Red Oak 
in Good Demand Especially—All’s Well in Yellow 
Pine Circles, 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 30.—Hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers say trade is better than it has been for several 
months. Prices are firm and in some grades there is a 
tendency to advance. White and red oak were never in 
better demand and hickory is moving faster. Ash is on 
the upward grade. Walnut has improved a great deal 
during the last month. Poplar is stronger than it was 
two weeks ago and gum is in good demand, owing to the 
increased activities of the furniture factories. Plain 
oak is advancing and many manufacturers find it hard 
to fill orders for this grade. 

Maley & Wertz, hardwood manufacturers of this city, 
whose plant was destroyed by fire March 12, have started 
to rebuild. 

Local yellow pine dealers report prices firm, and busi- 
ness for the last two or three weeks has been on the 
increase. Dealers have been receiving many out of town 
orders. Business locally is also picking up. The plan- 
ing mills and sash and door men have also been doing a 
good business. Building operations have picked up and 
the outlook is good. Stocks in the local yards are about 
complete. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, states that business is improving. 

J. H. Moeller, of J. H. Moeller & Co., lumber and 
stave manufacturers, of Mt. Vernon, was at Indian- 
apolis last week to attend the home coming of Charles 
W. Fairbanks, former vice president, serving on the 
reception committee. 

E. 8. O’Hara, of the Evansville Sash & Door Com- 
pany, is in southern and central Illinois on business. 

Charles Ligier, well known handle manufacturer, of 
Calhoun, Ky., was in Evansville a few days ago on busi- 
ness. He reported the handle business good in his 
locality. 

Frank Lohoff, president of the Evansville Tool Works, 
looks for a splendid year for manufacturers. The han- 
dle factory is running on better time. 

Frank Laughlin, president of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Company, of this city, has returned from Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he spent several days visiting friends 
and relatives. He was accompanied by Mrs. Laughlin. 

Henry Kollker, of the Mechanics’ Planing Company, 
says March was one of the best months the local plan- 
ing mills have had in several months. With the labor 
troubles in April over Mr. Kollker believes business will 
improve greatly. 

Local sawmill men say good logs are plentiful and that 
prices are reasonable. 





FROM NORTH CAROLINA’S CAPITAL. 


Casket Concern Supplying Material Rapidly—Lumber 
Plant Changes Hands—Builders’ Exchange Incorpo- 
rated—New Company at Fayetteville. 

GREENSBORO, N. C., March 28.—The Builders’ Ex- 
change, Incorporated, of Greensboro, has been granted 
a charter. Its purposes are to encourage, advance and 
protect building and manufacturing interests of North 
Carolina; to disseminate business information, establish 
trade schools, make contracts for construction ete. 
B. McKenzie is one of the incorporators. 

The National Casket Company’s plant at Asheville 
began operation this week. It is supplying material 
at the rate of 35,000 feet a day for shipment to its 
factories in other parts of the country. 

The Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, of Fayette- 
ville, has been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
all kinds of lumber and shingles and naval stores. The 
authorized capital stock is $25,000, and W. M. Walker 
and others are the incorporators. 

W. T. Campen and others, of Washington, this state, 
have bought the large saw mill plant of the Springer 
Lumber Company, of South Creek. The purchasers will 
enlarge and improve the plant and make it one of the 
finest of its kind in eastern Carolina. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


Retailers Find Business Good, Account of Building 
Activity—To Ask Congress for Three Million Dollar 
Appropriation for River Improvements. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA., March 30.—Locally business 

among the retailers is exceptionally good, as many 

buildings are under way, with plenty of repair work. 

The Parkersburg Mill Company reports sufficient amount 

of business to keep.it busy for a long time and many 

inquiries have come in for estimates. , 
The Citizens’ Lumber Company is running extra time 

to keep up with its local trade and reports the outlook 

bright. . ; 

The Radeker Lumber Company reports a good line of 
contracts closed with fine prospects for a big run during 
the summer. 

The Parkersburg Bending Company looks for the best 
year since its organization. The local plant and the 
branch at Moline, Ill., are running steadily with plenty 
of orders and prospects good. 

The Parkersburg Dock Company is working on sev- 
eral big contracts for boats and barges at its plant on 
the Little Kanawha river. 

The Graham-Bumgarner Company will begin work on 


HARD\. OODS. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Southern Hardwoods and Poplar 


Higher grades of all kinds are scarce, but 
we still have some to sell: 


5-4, 6-4, 8-4 No, 1 Com. and Better pl. W. Oak. 

5-4,6-4,8-4 “ “ “ — Poplar. 

6-4, 8-4 2 Chestnut. 

4-4, 6-4 x Ash. 

4-4 to 8-4 @ Red Gum. 

4-4 to 8-4 “ Sap Gum. 
Also large stock low grade Poplar, Gum, Oak, 


Ash, Chestnut, W. Pine, Hemlock. 
Want to move quick a few cars 4-4 No. 1.Com. 











When a Customer 
Inspects Lumber 
he appreciates a stock 


which shows care in manu- 
facture and grading. 





Order some of our 


POPLAR 


Bevel siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, etc. 


and you will have a stock that will satis- 
factorily meet the demands of the most 
critical customer. Write for prices. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY 














For Quick Shipment riled at Mil | 


GLASGOW, KY. 
2 cars 314”’ x 414’’—12’_OAK. 
2 cars 314” x 414’"—12’— OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Better 10 to 14’—OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 * “ “ HICKORY. 
also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 











NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 


WEST VIRGINIA 


W. A. WILSON & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1851 











WHEELING,.WEST VA 


Manufacturers and Wholesal« 
Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Specialties 


W.VA. HEMLOCK. SOUTHERN WHITE PINE. 








Greenbrier Lumber Co., Wiva’ 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 
Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 











W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 



































DRY HARDWOODS 


(FOR SHIPMENT IN SIXTY DAYS) - 





1,000,000 ft. - - Plain Red Oak 
1,000,000 ft. Quartered White Oak 

500,000 ft. - - - - Chestnut 
This is a special lot and extra fine. Ask us! 


We have 10,000,000 ft. of Southern Hard- 
woods on sticks and excellent shipping fa- 
cilities. You get quick action from us. 


Love, Boyd & Co., 


Nashville, Tenn. 

















We have at our Mills 


6000000 ft. 


OF 


Bone Dry Southern 


Hardwoods and Gum 











WRITE FOR PRICES. 





W.J.Cude Land & Lbr.Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 




















Manufacturers of 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Hickory 

“over 20,000,000 Ft. 


Ready for quick shipment. Write us. 



















Written for the 


Business Man 


Don’t undertake to secure 
financial assistance, incorpor- 
ate a projected en ise, sell 
or reorganize an established 
business or finance a deserving 


**Science of Organization and 
Business Development,’’ by 
Robert J. Frank of the Chicago 
Bar. The Lawand Procedure 
of Organization, Financing and 
Development of Business Corporations in ONE BOOK. 
Write today and get a copy for your desk or library. 
Morocco Binding, $2.75, Sent'Postpaid. 








American Lumberman, Chicago, Illinois 
. —=—_—_ 











concern until you have read" 


its big plant as soon as bids can be received. This will 
be the largest plant of its kind in the Ohio valley. 

. A hearing was held in this city yesterday before a 
board of government engineers to insert in the gen- 
eral appropriation bill before Congress an additional 
sum of $3,000,000 for the building of nine additional 
dams in the Little Kanawha river, making this stream 
navigable to Burnsville and opening up thousands of 
acres of virgin timber land. 





FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Weather Ideal for Lumber Trade—Car Builders Work- 
ing to Their Capacity—Specialists’ Building Nearing 
Completion. 

HuNTINGTON, W. VA., March 29.—The weather has 
been ideal for the millman and roads are in good shape 
for hauling lumber to the railroad from inland mills. 
Contractors are busier building than ever before this 
early in the spring. More houses will be built in this 
city than ever before in one season. 

F. R. Chambers, of the F. R. Chambers Lumber Com- 
pany, reports business satisfactory and future pros- 
pects good. He finds it more difficult to keep dry lum- 
ber on hand, especially better grades, than it is to get 
orders. 

The American Car & Foundry Company has received 
several large orders for cars the last fifteen days and 
is running the entire plant to its fullest capacity. 

W. H. Weller, of the ‘ug River Lumber Company, 
reports business good and takes an optimistic view of 
future business. 

D. E. Abbott & Co. report business good and demand 
increasing steadily, with prices on a firm basis. 

The Kenova Lumber & Supply Company is rushing 
work on its building at Kenova as fast as possible, and 
will soon install machinery. The company will make a 
specialty of mixed car orders of rough and dressed 
lumber. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES, 


An Inclination to Procrastinate—Too Much Haste to 
Boost Prices Holds Back Buying—Scarcity of Lum- 
ber. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 29.—The spring fever 
seems to have taken possession of the activities of the 
hardwood lumber market at this point. There seems 
to be an inclination to procrastinate, and while some 
business is stirring all the time, there is not enough to 
keep the blood from becoming sluggish. A good deal 
of speculation is being indulged in as to the cause and 
there are aS many reasons as there are persons inter- 
ested. What was denominated a lack of confidence a 
year ago is presented as one of the reasons. Another 
and more potent reason expressed by a veteran observer 
is that there has been a hasty tendency to boost prices, 
and that the consumers have made up their minds to 
hold off in their buying until a more reasonable policy 
governs in the conditions which make the markets. 

W. G. Kayer, of the Cincinnati Sash & Door Company, 
says business in his line is good. The concern makes a 
specialty of yellow pine doors and interior trim. 

The M. R. Short Lumber Company is the latest lum- 
ber concern to open offices in Cincinnati and is located 
in the Mercantile Library building. It will specialize in 
cypress and yellow pine. Mr. Short was formerly con- 
nected with the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Company. 

The Tennessee Coal & Lumber Company has opened 
offices in the Provident Bank building, moving from 
Tennessee. 

The regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club will 
be held at the Gibson house Monday, April 4, at 6:30 
p. m., with the usual dinner. The meeting promises to 
be very interesting as the tickets for the annual elec- 
tion in May will be announced. 

Fred Duling arrived Thursday from a successful trip 
through Kentucky and Tennessee. He is convinced 
that the talk of scarcity of lumber is not without 
foundation. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Hardwoods and Yellow Pine in Good Demand—Yard 
Trade Coming Into the Market—Growing Car 
Shortage—Prospects Good. 


CoLumMBus, OHIO, March 29.—With a continuation of 
warm weather, permitting active building, demand for 
most varieties of lumber in central Ohio remains firm. 
The volume of business is gradually increasing and al- 
though prices have not responded to the improved con- 
ditions, it is believed that advances in many items will be 
announced shortly. Hardwoods and yellow pine are in 
good demand and buying is done on a much more liberal 
scale than has been the case for several months. On the 
whole the market is in excellent condition with prospects 
of a better trade before the end of April. 

One of the best features of the trade is the better 
. buying on the part of the yard trade. Stocks are moving 
better from yards and there is a general movement to 
replenish before an advance in prices takes effect. Man- 
ufacturing establishments also require a larger supply 
of material. 

One of the worst features of the market is the grow- 
ing car shortage, which has the effect of delaying ship- 
ments, especially from the South. As a result of that 
condition, there is but little spot stock on the market 
and premiums are being offered in some quarters, 

H. W. Collins, manager of the central sales division 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, notes a consider- 
able improvement in trade conditions in March over Jan- 
uary and February. Prices are steady and the demand 
is increasing in every section of the country. Stocks are 
moving more uniformly, denoting a better demand for 








the lower grades, which have been slow. The Ritter 


company has begun operations near Richlands, Va., where 

it recently acquired a large timber tract from the Yellow 

Pine Lumber Company. A tramway has been built to 

_ railroad a gistange of three miles and shipments have 
egun. 

H. C. Bard, of the Middle States Lumber Company, 
returned recently from a ten days” business trip to 
Louisiana, where he closed a deal to handle the output 
of a large mill at Eunice. The Columbus company 
bought 10,000,000 feet of standing timber and has taken 
over the management of the mill. The mill formerly was 
operated by W. E. Jelks & Son. Mr. Bard reports that 
conditions in the lumber trade in the South are im- 
proving. 

C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the McLaugh- 
lin-Hoffman Lumber Company, reports better conditions 
in the yard trade, due to favorable weather. Prices ar 
fair and indications are bright for advances soon. 

H. D. Brasher, head of the H. D. Brasher Lumber 
Company, says the demand is good, especially for yellow 
pine and shingles. Demand for shipments is strong and 
but few cars are within reach. Shingle quotations have 
advanced materially during the last week. 

H. C. Buskirk, sales manager for the General Lumber 
Company, says orders are coming in steadily, especially 
from manufacturing establishments. He looks for an im 
provement in the lumber business from this time on. 
Prices are firm. 

A. C. Davis, of the A. C. Davis Lumber Company, says 
demand from the yard trade is increasing and that con- 
tinued warm weather is having its effect on trade con- 
ditions. He reports considerable figuring at this time, 
indicating an active season for building operations. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, 
reports business good for the season. One of the best 
features of the trade is the better foreign demand. 

L. B. Schneider, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com- 
pany, says the volume of business is increasing. Yards 
are moving their stocks and soon will be in the market 
for more. He reports a slight advance in cypress. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Buttles 
Avenue Lumber Company, held recently, E. M. Slyh was 
elected a director in the place of J. H. White, who sold 
his stock in the company. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


Large Area of Cutover Lands Changes Hands—Pine 
Timber Sale—Thrilling Race Against Time to Save 
Lumberman’s Life. 


LittLe Rock, ArK., March 29.—One of the direct re- 
sults of the big land congress held in Little Rock was 
the closing of a deal whereby a tract of cutover lands in 
Lafayette county, comprising 38,000 acres, near Frost- 
ville, changed hands. The consideration was $250,000. 
The names of the buyers have not been given out. The 
deal was closed through the Southern Realty & Trust 
Company, of Ashdown. The Southern Realty & Trust 
Company also closed a deal for the sale of 3,000,000 feet 
of pine timber, near Orten, on the Frisco railroad, to 
W. N. Wright, a lumberman of Hugo, Okla. 

W. H. Clapp, jr., manager of the Southern Lumber 
Company, of Warren, and treasurer of the Warren & 
Ouachita Valley railroad, was rushed to this city Friday 
night on a special train from Warren. He had been 
attacked suddenly with acute appendicitis, and an opera- 
tion was performed at St. Vincent’s infirmary. He is 
recovering rapidly from the effects of the operation. 
Mr. Clapp is a nephew of United States Senator Clapp, 
of Minnesota, and is vice president of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Dealers Too Busy to Attend Meetings—Stocks Arriving 
in Large Quantities—Metropolitan Demand Reported 
Good, 


Burralo, N. Y., March 30.—Business is too good with 
hardwood dealers for any attention to be paid to side 
issues, so that when President Miller of the Hardwood 
Exchange called the weekly meeting last Saturday only 
a few responded. 

F, M. Sullivan is back from a sales trip to New York, 
where he found the demand for all sorts of hardwood 
lumber good. He is buying stock from all sections. 

Stock is finding its way in large quantities into the 
yard of C. E. Yeager from his mills in Kentucky and 
he fills orders for the outward trip between times, always 
having a local assortment to draw from at any time. 

The Buffalo yard of the Standard Hardwood Lumber 
Company is as full of incoming stock as the sidings will 
hold and more is coming. Sales are good and a prosper- 
ous season seems assured. 

The members of I. N. Stewart & Bro. were called to 
the old home last week by the death of a sister, Miss 
Adelia Stewart, who was buried at Hagersville, in Can- 
ada, last Wednesday. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Supply of Maple Not Equal to Demand—Navigation 

— to Open Ten Days Earlier Than Last 

ear, ' 

Capmuiac, Micu., March 28.—The lumber business 11 
Cadillac has been strong in some lines and quiet in 
others. A large proportion of the orders taken was for 
hemlock. Demand for dry maple is greater than can b° 
supplied, the stocks having been picked up early ia the 
season. Flooring also is moving well. 

It is expected that navigation will be opened at the 
lake ports at an earlier date than in 1909. The ice has 
disappeared from the bay and lake at Manistee, the 
thermometer registering 75 degrees above March 20. 
Ferryboats are running and the steamers Nessen an 
Fletcher, loaded, are en route for Chicago. At Sault Ste. 
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Marie the opinion is general with marine men that navi- 













—_ gation will be opened fully ten days earlier than last 
i te yoar. Boats have been running between Benton Harbor, 
have i'olland, Grand Haven, Muskegon, Ludington and Frank- 
fort for some time. 
on Among the lumbermen interested in the Pacific Coast 
e 4 rate ease who were present at the hearing in Cadillac 
A ” Miarch 24 were George Strable, of the Strable Manufae- 
a tu:ing Company, Saginaw; A. Gibbs, of Gibbs, Hall & 
ken, Allen, Grand Rapids; Charles A. Bigelow, of the Knee- 
2 jand-Bigelow Company, Bay City; H. L. Foote, of the 
that Nichols & Cox Lumber Company, Grand Rapids. 
“a Because the Citizens’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
ail of Holly, issued a fire insurance policy prohibited by law, 
-_ farmers living near Metz and whose homes were de- 
_ stroyed during the forest fires of 1908, will not secure 
= the insuranee carried in that company. The amount of 
cnand insurance carried was only $12,000, but it means a loss 
. of funds with which the farmers hoped to get a new 
= start. The insurance company failed in December, 1908, 
pete and various questions arose which were taken into court 
by the receiver. It was disclosed that the company is- 
- sued three forms of policies: the standard form with an 
ae assessment clause added, the regular mutual policy and 
‘all z a farm policy, which is prohibited by law. These last 
to forms were issued only a few months before the com- 
‘ any failed. 
oe ' The Supreme Court in upholding the authority of the 
o state railroad commission to establish maximum excess 
oe baggage rates will add greatly to the respect for that 
— body. This is a question that has been receiving much 
ad attention for some time. Wholesale houses and manufac- 
waa turers claimed that with the excess of baggage rates in 
rove effect on the larger roads of the state, outside concerns 
best could come into Michigan and pick up the cream of the 
‘ business in the big cities. The commission ruled that 
7 the rates were unfair and demanded a revision. 
—e The public domain commission plans to aid reforesta- 
arket tion by placing suitable young trees of spruce, pine, 
cedar and other varieties at the cost of production plus 
ttles the cost of packing for shipments. The state has about 
an 2,000,000 seedlings from 2 to 4 years old which may be 
‘pela had on application. The trees range from $1.50 to $4 
a a thousand and the commission announces that it will 
arrange to put trees on the market every spring. 
FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 
Pine ee 
Save Lumbermen Interested in Good Water Campaign— 
This Is Election Week—Trade Quiet and Dealers in 
t re- a Quandary—Expert Sums Up Bark Situation. 
was Guanp Rapips, Micu., March 29.—Stocks of dry hard- 
ds in wood of the better grades are low. The mills are hold- 
‘rost- ing prices firm and in view of the quiet trade, especially 
,000. with the furniture manufacturers, lumber dealers are 
The uncertain as to the outlook. 
Trust This is a warm week in local politics, preceding elec- 
[rust tion day, April 4. This city will elect a mayor, vote on 
feet the Jocal option question, also on the proposition to in- 
d, to stall « sand filtration plant to render Grand river water 
drinkable, Fred Nichols, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber 
mber Company, representing the lumbermen’s section of the 
en & Board of Trade, has been sending out pure water litera- 
riday ture to others in the trade during the last few days. 
been C. U. Clark, manager for the Hemlock Bark Company, 
pera- says 
Te 18 The peel will begin in the lower peninsula about May 1 
ition. and ought to be finished by the middle of August. I remem- 
lapp, ber lien we could get all the bark we wanted at $3 and $4 
Pine a cord, but the quotation last year was $9.75 on the cars 
at lilac, and with the freight added, $11.35 in this city. 
The ‘ower peninsula peel is 50,000 to 60,000 cords, but it 
used to be three or four times greater. I can remember 
wh the Grand Rapids & Indiana used to handle forty to 
fitt irs of bark daily through this city, but five or six 
carioads is a good daily average now. At one time I repre- 
ving 4 ' twenty-six producers of bark, but have only sixteen 
4 9 y list now. 
oate K. Pritchett, the newly appointed chairman of the 
; transportation committee of the Board of Trade, has 
with me plans for holding monthly meetings, to which ship- 
side pus clerks, traffic managers, shippers and all others 
wood interested will be invited, together with representatives 
only of rsilroads. The meetings will be given over to dis- — 
. cus.ons of various transportation problems. 
York, _* nator Smith, of this city, Representative McLaugh- 
wood lin, -f Muskegon, and a delegation of business men from 
8. , M: ‘tee appeared before the rivers and harbors com- 
o the nice In Washington yesterday and made strong pleas 
oe vl — further federal aid for improving Manistee 
e. j —_—_—OO OOOO 
mber HAND MADE AXES. - 
3 will term ‘‘hand made’’ as applied to axes is caleu- 
sper ~s | to indicate a quality not otherwise obtainable. 
d to betel! hand made implies close personal interest, 
_ an supervision and application that are improbable when 
mes umonse quantities are turned out by machinery. 
Can- Pe ‘haps only the expert worker in steel can tell 
Whether or just why a hand made ax is better than 
one made by machinery. But the user of the ax— 
W''out knowing anything about steel working—will 
—— ” an said to be hand made. 
“Last Bie ma at Rockaway, N. J., William McKinnon 
Today “A make by hand ‘*Genuine Rockaway’’ axes. 
7 C... 8 successor, the McKinnon Rockaway Axe 
a > pany, at the same place is making the ‘‘Genuine 
et “a away Hand Made Axe,’’ and on its label—borne 
tga y very ax it turns out—is the declaration, ‘For- 
abe T rly William MeKinnon, same axe—same makers.’’ 
a tne a declaration in conjunction with its sixty-five 
+ the Nees experience ought to entitle the McKinnon 
e has Pe away Axe Company, Incorporated, to the confi- 
ow nee: e of users everywhere. Recently the company 
: ae. sinti emcee a substantial reduction in price—in- 
» and ~ sing at the same time that the quality on which 





its reputation has been built is maintained. 
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Transfer of Large Washington Tract. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 30.—Henry Turrish, of Duluth, 
Minn., and associates have taken over the holdings of 
S. Chapman and son, Fred 8. Chapman, of the Chap- 
man Timber Company, this city. S. Chapman has 
already turned over the management to James Martin, 
of Spokane, who represents the Turrish interests. The 
Chapman Timber Company’s interests consist of 15,000 
acres of timber land in Columbia county, Washington, 
adjoining the 27,000-acre tract recently bought by Mr. 
Turrish and associates from 8, Benson, of this city, 
and will give an outlet for the timber on that land. 
Included in the transfer is the Portland Southwestern 
railroad, the best equipped stretch of logging road 
on the Pacific coast, having twelve miles of standard 
gage track, and a common carrier with high grade 
equipment. The Turrish syndicate now owns 42,000 
acres of timber land and one of the best logging 
equipments in the Columbia river district and its plant 
will cut 75,000,000 feet of logs this season. The Chap- 
man Timber Company was organized four years ago 
by 8S. Chapman. He has made no definite plans for 
the future. The option on the remainder of Mr, Ben- 
son’s holdings held by the Turrish syndicate has 
expired. = 


Tennessee Tract Transfer. 


An important timber land deal in Carter county, 
Tennessee, thirty miles south of Bristol, whereby 
Senator W. Flynn, of Pittsburg, and associates acquire 
a tract of 8,000 acres of timber. The property is near 
the operations of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company 
and the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company and it is esti- 
mated that it will cut more than 100,000,000 feet of 
merchantable hardwood timber. It is on the East 
Tennessee & Western North Carolina railroad. and a 
mill will at once be installed, with a daily capacity 
of 50,000 feet, to develop the property. This is the 
second timber deal of the last few days in Carter 
county, J. W. Henniger, of Chilhowie, having bought 
from C. C. English, of Bristol, a $40,000 tract on the 
same road, in Happy valley, which he is preparing 
to develop as quickly as possible. 

The Progress Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., closed a deal last week by which it becomes 
owner of 2,700 acres of longleaf yellow pine timber 
land in Mississippi with a saw mill, logging railroad 
and equipment. The mill is located in Marion county, 
near Hickman, on the New Orleans Great Northern 
railroad. The mill will be consolidated with the plant 
of the Progress Lumber Company, now at Stoner, 
Miss. The Progress Lumber Company, which is con- 
trolled by the Flint, Erving & Stone Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., is composed of J. B. Flint, president; 
E. H. Stoner, vice president; and C. H. Armbrecht, 
secretary treasurer. 


W. Russell Taber and 8. 8S. Pinney, of Mount Ster- 
ling, Ky., and R. G. Lyons, of Menifee county, Ken- 
tucky, has bought the holdings of the Union City 
Lumber Company at Rothwell, Ky., including timber 
lands and railroad. The new concern will operate the 
railroad under the same name but will change the 
name of the lumber company to that of the Rothwell 
Tie Company. Mr. Pinney has been with the old 
company many years and will manage the affairs of 
the new concern. The deal involves over $20,000. 


A large deal in timber and coal lands, on Peters 
creek, between the Tug and Levisa forks of the Big 
Sandy river, in Kentucky, was concluded by Z. T. 
Vinson, of Huntington, W. Va., and John C. C. Mayo, 
of Paintsville, Ky., the consideration involved amount- 
ing to something like $3,000,000. The Berwind-White 
people are directly interested in the deal. 


A big deal was consummated recently whereby 
Frederick H. Bartlett, of Cook county, Liliaois, be- 
came the purchaser of a splendid tract of 15,080 acres 
of land in Hot Springs and Clark counties, Arkansas. 
He bought the tract from the Saginaw Lumber Com- 
pany, which has a large plant a few miles east of 
Malvern, Ark. The consideration was $76,400. Al- 
though timber of first growth has been removed there 
is a fine second growth, too young to be merchantable. 


J. N. Britten and 8S. A. Sizer, of Seattle, Wash., 
has bought forty-seven sections of timber on Winter 
harbor, Quatsino sound, on the northwestern coast 
of Vancouver island, for $175,000. The vendors were 
W. B. Garrett, of Victoria, B. C.; F. Eade, of Van- 
couver, and J. Montgomery, of Texas. Messrs, Britten 
and Sizer hold twenty-eight limits in the Alberni 
Canal district, also on the island. 


It is reported from Bainbridge, Ga., that March 23 
20,000 acres of yellow pine were sold by the Flint 
River Lumber Company to Austri & McCaskill for 
$175,000. 





For centuries scientists have been unable to explain 
how lightning strips trees. It has just been discovered 
that the bolt flows through into all the damp interstices 
of the trunk and into the hollows under its bark. All 
the moisture at once is turned into steam, which by its 
immediate explosion rips open the tree: The flame of 
the lightning does not burn the tree, nor does the elec- 
tric flash split them. 





Belt Experiments Cost 
Money. 


What's the use of trying out rubber, canvas, 
cotton, or other patented belts, when you know 
good leather belting will do your work ? 

You would not buy a lathe that lasts only $ or 
4 years, so who buy a belt that will last only that 
long. when leather belts like Shultz “SABLE” 
Rawhide last 25 or 80 years? 

They last that long because the special process 
of tanning used does not kill the life of the hide as 
does the old through and through oak-tanning pro- 
cess. The interior of “SABLE” Belting remains 
rawhide and is tough and pliable while the surface 
is thoroughly tanned and feels like kid, producing 
asmooth finish, causing the belt to adhere to the 
pulley surface, 

Write for a copy of the new edition of Booklet No. 2. 


Shultz Belting Company 
St. Louis, Mo, 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia 
55 A 
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W. W. Herron Lumber Co. 


860 Old Colony Bldg. The Herron Bldg. 
CHICAGO. MOBILE. 


LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


CAR STOCK AND RAILROAD MATERIAL. 
BOAT STOCK. 


Telephone, 
Harrison 5343. 











Long Timbers. Structural Timbers. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


; Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


~Y 
Wanted Yellow Pine 


1x 6 No.2 Roofers. 
#19 nee Roofers. 
joo 
iz 3 No. 1 Common Flooring: 


ix 3A tHeart Rift Flooring. 
ix 3 B & Better Flat Flooring. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ee ae 
YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Correspondents, . 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine 8t. Savannah, Ga. 
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Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 

saw logs; contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on. 
Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and ket, 
$3.00; in cloth on 2.00 


AMERICAN 315 Dearborn ths. 
LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Street, CHICAGO, 
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Good 
Stock 


is assured you if you order direct 
from us. The best way to prove 
this is to send us an order for 


ROPER 
. C. Pine 


We make this our specialty and 
our daily output is 500,000. feet. 
Our modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va., 
New Beme and Belhaven, N.C., 
enables us to ship promptly by 
both rail or vessel. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York, 
191 Middle St.,Portland, Me. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St., 


i. Boston, Mass. 














Cable Address 
*““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B. C. Code 
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N. C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS 


Our equipment enables us to carry © 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Fiatiron Bidg., New York 











A RITA 


Band Sawed 
Kiln Dried 


North Carolina 


PINE 


Rowland Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 








A. P. Steele, of the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Sardis, Miss., was a Chicago visitor during 
the week. 

J. M. Schultz, of Schultz Bros., left last Monday 
for the mills of their firm at Egypt, Ga. He expects 
to be away for about two weeks. 


James C. Cowan, of Schultz Bros. & Cowan, Chicago, 
spent several days this week among the mills of Ken- 
tucky in the interest of his firm. 


W. A. Dickason, president of the Anson Shingle & 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., was a Chicago 
visitor for several days this week. 

J. P. Chipman, sales manager of the Angelina County 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago 
for several days this week and reported closing a 
number of good orders. 


J. W. Lamb, who travels in southern Illinois for the 
True & True Company, Chicago, with headquarters in 
Mattoon, Ill., was at headquarters last Thursday. He 
reports that trade is picking up and that spring is well 
advanced. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, was 
the first concern to receive a cargo of lumber by water 
for the season of 1910, the Maggie Marshall having 
arrived at its dock Wednesday of last week from Manis- 
tee, with 500,000 feet of birch and maple. 

J. C. Knox, secretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chicago Tuesday of 
this week on association business. Mr. Knox announced 
that the Michigan manufacturers had selected May 5 as 
the date for their next meeting, which will be held at the 
Ponchartrain hotel, Detroit. 


F. Zimmerman, general manager of the W. Wilson 
Lumber Company, of Laporte, Ind., was in Chicago last 
Wednesday and reported that trade had been very good, 
and stated that much building would be done this sum- 
mer to care for employees of the two big manufacturing 
interests located in his town. 

A. Goodman, of the Mills Lumber Company, Decatur, 
Ill., was calling in the lumber district of Chicago last 
Thursday and said that he was very optimistic as to the 
coming season’s trade; that yard stocks in his city were 
full and in good shape to care for any amount of build- 
ing construction that may take place. 


Frank McDonough, jr., of the MeDonough Manufac- 
turing Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., was a recent 
visitor to the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
McDonough stated that his concern had been having a 
good call for its horizontal resaw and that he expected 
a good trade right through 1910. 


Charles T. Patterson, president of the C. T. Patter- 
son Company, the widely known mill supply house of 
New Orleans, La., paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
valued call on Thursday. Mr. Patterson said that his 
company was well settled in new and more capacious 
quarters and that the house was in the full enjoyment 
of all that was coming to it in the way of trade. 


After twenty years’ service in important positions con- 
nected with the execution of sales campaigns for the 
Western Electric Company, F. X. Cleary has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager for that company. . The 
advertising of the company, which in the past has been 
very successful, will under Mr. Cleary’s direction be con- 
ducted and extended along the same general lines. 


S. P. Skeen, who for a number of years has been as- 
sociated with the sales department of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, Kansas City, Mo., has become sales mana- 
ger for the A. P. Conklin Lumber Company, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Skeen is well equipped by long experi- 
ence, thorough education and wide acquaintance in the 
lumber field, to perform the duties of his present posi- 
tion, and the new association is sure to be profitable to 
the Conklin Lumber Company and to its sales manager. 


The increasing duties devolving upon Secretary Hotch- 
kiss, of the Illinois Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ 
Association, having demanded an assistant, George Wil- 
son Jones, for many years secretary of the New York 
Retail Dealers’ Association, has been secured, and will 
enter upon his duties as associate secretary May 1. Mr. 
Jones’ practical education in the New York association 
peculiarly points to him as the right man as an assist- 
ant to the venerable secretary. 


Victor Thrane, of the timber house of James Lacey & 
Co., of this and four or five other cities, was a guest of 
the French Lick (Ind.) hotel annex when on Monday 
afternoon last that structure was destroyed by fire. Mr. 
Thrane came out personally unscathed with the clothing 
at the time on his person, but the residue of his war- 
drobe and a variety of other’valuables more prized than 
costly, but amounting all told to somewhere near $900, 
were left in the burning building and completely de- 
stroyed. 

8. C. Jackson, of Seattle, Wash., of the Washington 
& Vancouver Island Development Company, was in Chi- 
cago this week on his way home from a seven months’ 
sojourn abroad. The time was spent both in England 
and on the Continent. Everything indicated that his 
European experiences had agreed with him thoroughly. 
Mr. Jackson was accompanied by Harry W. Blaylock, 
thanaging director of the Canada West Investments, 
Limited, of London, England, who is on his way to the 
Pacific coast to inspect some timber in British Columbia. 

H. B. Jackman, sales manager for the E. B. Hayes 
Machine Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., the well known 
manufacturer of woodworking machinery, was a welcome 


visitor to the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
Saturday. Mr. Jackman was en route home from a 
trip to Mississippi valley towns, and spoke enthusiastic- 
ally of the outlook. He said that his concern is hard 
put to get orders out on time; that the door factories 
in the Wisconsin valley were many weeks behind on 
orders. Many of them have materially increased their 
capacity during the last year, but even this, he said, 
had not helped the situation much. 

Yellow pine and its future is a subject very close 
to the heart of the large operators in the South. 
Among those who have given this question deep study 
and close attention is John L. Kaul, of the Kaul 
Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala., who was in Chi- 
cago this week. Mr. Kaul believes: it is time for the 
lumbermen of the South to awake to a realization of 
the true value of their product. He holds that for 
certain purposes yellow pine has no competition and 
believes that the chief reason why there is not a 
reasonable profit in the business arises from the fail- 
ure of producers to appreciate the intrinsic value of 
their product and the strategic value of its location. 
Mr. Kaul] stated that he was operating his mill five 
days a week and giving more attention than ever 
before to the quality of the product. He left Chicago 
Wednesday night, accompanied by Mrs. Kaul, with 
whom he had visited the city. 


C. 8. Codling, late of Twin Falls, Ida., was in Chi- 
eago this week.. Mr. Codling is well known to the 
lumber fraternity of this city, having been identified 
with Rittenhouse & Embree until a few-years ago, 
when he went west to serve as secretary and treasurer 
of the Ostrander Lumber Company, Limited, at Twin 
Falls. This position was resigned February 28 at the 
end of the company’s fiscal year. Mr, Codling expects 
to return west in a short time and says he will reénter 
the lumber business. He had charge of the yards of 
the Ostrander Lumber Company, a concern operating 
six retail yards in Idaho. He is a firm believer in the 
West as a place for progressive men who desire to bear 
a part in the development of the country and intimated 
that he would east his lot with some one of the towns 
now being built along the new lines of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. 

Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was in Chicago the early part of the 
week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appre- 
ciated visit. Mr. Hollis reports that he greatly enjoyed 
his recent visit to the west coast. He came back with 
the same old convictions on the odd-lengths question but 
on other points the Coast seems to have convinced him, 
and he seems to have a tinge of the far-west fever; 
he believes that the western field is on the eve of the 
gratest development in the history of the country, a 
development which will furnish a demand for a great 
quantity of lumber and will contribute much to the 
general prosperity of the country. A particularly im- 
pressive feature of the present expansion is the great 
rush of settlers to the country being opened up by new 
railroad lines, and Mr. Hollis reports that homeseekers 
are going west by the trainload. 


N. H. Clapp, Jr., manager for the Southern Lumber 
Company, -Warren, Ark., returned to Warren Thurs- 
day night, March 24, from Memphis and complained of 
not feeling as well as usual. Friday morning a phy- 
sician was called but at first there was thought to be 
no serious trouble. The physician watched the case 
closely Friday and in the evening he decided that it 
was a case of appendicitis. A special train was 
called out Saturday morning and Mr. Clapp was taken 
to St. Vincent’s infirmary at Little Rock to have an 
operation performed. Upon arival there the surgeons 
declared that had the operation been delayed a few 
hours more it would have been a very serious matter. 
At the last report, Monday noon, Mr. Clapp had stood 
the operation well and was on the road to recovery, 
which will be pleasing news to his many friends who 
will await further news of his complete recovery. 


The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, of Virginia, 
Minn., has, for the benefit of its customers in Chicago 
and territory tributary to this city, opened a sales office 
in the Tacoma building, corner of LaSalle and Madison 
streets, Chicago, where it will be pleased to have its 
friends call when in the city, or make inquiries by letter 
or telephone when in the market for lumber. The annual 
capacity of this concern is 300,000,000 feet, which en- 
ables it at all times to carry a large and well assorted 
stock of lumber. It states that although at the present 
time its stock is naturally somewhat broken, that by 
May 1 it will, have a fine assortment and will be in 
shape to care for all orders promptly, and its facilities 
for prompt shipments will, after May 1, be unsurpassed, 
for its new planing mill will be completed at that time 
and will enable it to load cars on the same day the order 
is received. 





BACK FROM A EUROPEAN TRIP. 


C. L. Willey, the well known veneer manufacturer of 
Chicago, returned Saturday from a three months’ Euro- 
pean trip. Mr. Willey looks the picture of health and 
stated that he enjoyed every moment of the time he was 
away. He was accompanied by his wife. They sailed on 
the Lusitania January 16 from New York and arrived 
in London five days later. Mr. Willey spent ten days in 
London calling on his many friends and then crossed the 
North Sea to Antwerp, where he spent three days, and 
then moved on to Brussels; where he stayed fourteen 
days. While in those cities he disposed of. considerable 
quantities of oak at remarkably good prices. He then 
hastened back to London to be in time to-attend the 
auction sales, and at the February sales of Edward 
Chaloner & Co. and Alfred Dobell & Co., held in Liver- 
pool, he secured about 600 African mahogany logs, 100 
of which are of beautiful figure and which he prizes 
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great'y. At the March sales he bought about 600 more 
logs .nd between fifty and sixty at private sale, which 
prin. the total up to about 1,300 high class logs. 

A. er the sales were-closed he crossed the channel and 


sper’ five days in Paris. Paris is an old story to Mr. 
Will, but he was greatly interested in noticing the 
eff of the recent floods. He thought, however, that 
repo's were greatly exaggerated, as he failed to see 
wher there was £40,000,000 damage done. From Paris 
he went to Monte Carlo and San Remo, where he re- 
main d fourteen days, spending all of his time automo- 
bili While he was on the Mediterranean he enjoyed 






Cc. L. WILLEY, OF CHICAGO. 


the beautiful weather and that was by far the most 
delightful part of his trip. 

March 19 Mr. and Mrs, Willey sailed on the Lusitania 
and, after a remarkably quick trip—four days, fifteen 
hours and fifty minutes—which is very close to the rec- 
ord, arrived in Chicago Saturday morning, March 26. 
Mr. Willey expects the first consignment of logs next 
week and promises to show the trade some of the hand- 
somest figures in mahogany that were ever seen in Chi- 
cago. One of these logs cost a little over $2,000, which 
he said was a bargain. 





A WELL-EARNED VACATION. 


A. W. True, treasurer of the True & True Company, 
the big sash and door manufacturer, of Blue Island 
avenue, Chicago, returned last Friday from a month’s 
trip spent in the wilds of Alabama. Mr, True left 








: A, W. TRUE, OF CHICAGO; 
rseasurer- of the True & True Company. 


ga February 26, accompanied by his wife and 
= ody Mrs, Freeman, and went to Magnolia Springs, 
0 age: they put in three weeks fishing for black 
+ Ragu Sea trout. He reports having had the time 
plore fe and having caught many fish. Whether he 
5 elas. 2 fish or not, he certainly caught a fine bunch 
Page which is very becoming. From Magnolia 
weet’ the party went to New Orleans, where they 
Spent 4 week, 

ia 's the first real vacation Mr. True has had for 
i and he states he is much benefited by the 

P- +ie certainly looks it. n 





THE CAMERON RETAIL MANAGERS’ CONVEN- 


i" TION. 
norte, third annual convention of the Retail Managers’ 
7... ton of William Cameron & Co. was held at Waco, 


a oe 14 to 18. That this was a business meeting 
for the ‘ SS men was shown by the fact that they- met 
ve a Session at 8:30 Monday morning. The meet- 
ion 7 —_ to order by the president of the associa- 
reading of Fears, of Altus, Okla. After roll call and 
“te we b the minutes, a cordial weleome was extended 
Y W. W. Cameron, president of William Cameron & 


Co., and Fred C. Switzer, of Mangum, Okla., responded 
on behalf of the association. The remainder of this 
session was devoted to addresses on practical subjects 
relating to the management of retail yards, as was also 
the afternoon session of the same day and the morning 
and afternoon sessions of each of the two following days. 
The subjects covered so wide a range that the addresses 
would make an almost complete text book on the opera- 
tion of retail lumber yards. The association is to be 
congratulated upon having so large a number of men 
who not only have ideas of their own but are able to 
express them to others. 

Monday evening the convention in a body saw ‘‘ The 
Third Degree’’ played at the Auditorium. Tuesday at 
the close of the afternoon session prizes were awarded 
to the two managers ip Texas and Oklahoma who passed 
the best examination on the laws of the states, the exam- 
ination being in charge of Judge W. M. Sleeper, one of 
the firm’s attorneys. Following this the members en- 
joyed an automobile ride about the city and after a 
Dutch lunch and smoker at the country residence of W. 
W. Cameron, they assembled at 8 p. m. at the Royal 
Castle of King Kam-Ko II. There the Kybosh Klan 
of the Royal Kourt conferred the knighthood degree 
upon common subjects of the realm. King Kam-Ko 
expressed his pleasure and hospitality by serving a royal 
banquet in the Kastle Hall at which 

The Earl of Sormillus served up the toasts, 
The Chef prepared a lunch of choice roasts, 
Sir August Stein poured the champagne, 
And all were merry and drank to the reign 
Of the good King Kam-Ko again and again! 

Wednesday morning’s program was in the nature of a 
school conducted by the officers of the company, in which 
retail managers were given special instructions. There 
was a reading and general discussion of the firm’s 
book of general instructions by members of the advisory 
board. ‘*The general policy of the company as applied 
to the retail yards’’ was discussed by W. W. Cameron, 
president, and general instructions on retail yard man- 
agement were given by T. H. Morrow, manager of retail 
yards. Credits, collections and clerical systems were 
taken up by R. J. Tolson, general auditor; requisitions 
and rules for ordering yard stock and material, by L. 
D. Dewey, assistant treasurer; and insurance, taxes, 
traffic matters, claims ete., by C. W. Payne, assistant 
secretary. Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the 
election of officers and a visit to the plant of the Waco 
Sash & Door Company to study the methods of manu- 
facture. Immediately following this all took a train for 
Fort Worth, arriving at 7:40 as the guests of William 
Cameron & Co.’s Fort Worth yards. They were taken 
in charge by the entertainment committee, consisting 
of W. B. Sloan, Douglas Wolseley and Kark Ekdahl, 
who escorted them to the horse show at the Coliseum 
and banqueted them until an uncertain hour in the morn- 
ing when the clock, in accordance with instructions, 
politely stopped. Thursday morning the party assembled 
at the city yards of the company and in a body visited 
the meat packing plants and the national fat stock show 
in North Fort Worth. 





LUMBERMAN ELECTED BANK PRESIDENT. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

N. W. McLeod, vice president of the Grayson-McLeod 
Lumber Company, with sales offices in St, Louis and 
mills at various points in Arkansas, has been elected 
president of the German Savings Institution, one of 
the oldest and most substantial banking houses of St. 
Louis. Mr. McLeod was elected to succeed former 
President Wohl, who died recently. 

Mr. McLeod is one of the big lumbermen of the 
South and has been one of the most prominent dis- 





N. .W. McLEOD, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tributers in yellow pine circles for many years. He 
has been actively identified with the work of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, having 
served two terms as president. He was also active in 
the organization of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, serving as president for one term. 
Mr. McLeod is known throughout the country for 
his executive ability. He has been described as an 
ideal presiding officer, a tribute well earned and de- 
served, whether he is called upon to fill the office of 
president for an association or for a corporation. His 
new duties will give full scope and play to his manifold 
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the others will come too. To be 
sure you have in stock the best 
lumber you should order some 
of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


You take no chances when’ you 
order of us. Every piece of this 
lumber is perfectly milled, correctly 





, graded and guaranteed to meet all 
the requirements of your trade. Let 
us quote you prices, 
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North Carolina | 
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KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills, - . 350,000 Fe. 
Planing Mills, .« 200,000 Ft. 
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 DoLLARSF For DEALERS 
There is a good profit in sight all the time for the dealer who 
handles Cyclone Ornamental Fences. You can just as well have 


this profit, for we ae to deal _ wag and it's -_ wears — 
youto sell Cyclone Omamental 


| CYCLONE 


4 














Lam 











ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


struction and artistic patterns will attract buyers. Our fences 
are fully up to representation and will please your customers, 
Prices are low enough to enable you tomake a handsome profit, Write today, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 

















Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


; of the Famous 


SS Sager Patent Axes 


xhest Yui ty 
Bull Dog Line Cnadernen’ s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 


Lb write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 


IF CHICAGO “@e] 


























CarDal Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


SPECIALTIES: 
Long Timbers, Car Sills and Kiln Dried Boards. 
MILLS—PINEBUR, MISSISSIPPI. 
Heyworth Building CHICAGO, ILL. 








CEDAR POSTS SPECIALTY: 
YELLOW PINE ESTABLISHED 1881 OAK TIMBER, 
FIR TIMBER PLANK, ETC. 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
General Office, ~ and phage Pan Sind, Seoqemen and Morgan Sts. 


190-3191 
Mills at Falcon, ms CHICAGO 


PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 








Quick shipment from our mills are PINE. 

or from a large stock in our HEMLOCK. 

seven acres of yard at YELLOW PINE. 

Laflin and 22nd Streets, LATH AND SHINGLES. 
CHICAGO. Straight or Mixed Cars. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 
8613 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 








Manefacturers of - Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Harrieon || YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR Fir & Red Cedar 
D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS,  C. E. COMKLIN, See’y & Treas. 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
C. H.Worcester Company 


CHICAGO 
108 LaSalle St. 


| Sherman & Kimb CHICAGO. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD 

STOCK and FACTORY LUMBER 

OR IN FOREST LAND 

oa mane , % by ‘The Lumberman Poet’ 

$ "tae Lumberman 
um! 

PHILOSOPHY 815 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 




















OF THE 
LUMBER 
BUSINESS 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arkansas, 


Batesville—The Wycough & Heinrich Lumber Com- 

ny; partnership dissolved; S. B. Wycough continues in 
usiness. 

El Dorado—The Newport Stave Company has been or- 
ganized. 

Paragould—The Paragould Lumber & Supply Company 
has been succeeded by the Arkmo Lumber Company. 

Pine Bluff—The R. M. Fletcher Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 

Thornton—The Stout-Greer Lumber Company has 
changed its name to that of the Stout Lumber Company. 
Colorado. 

Arvada—The Arvada Lumber Company has increased 
its capital to $30,000. 
Denver—The J. P. Paulsen Manufacturing Company has 
sold out to the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company. 
Denver—The Rathbone-Taylor Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 
Connecticut. 


Bridgeport—The W. A. Smith Building Company has 
been succeeded by W. A. Smith & Son. 


Georgia. 


Moultrie-Tifton—The Southern Lumber Company has 
moved to Brookfield. 





Illinois, 


Bloomington—Joe H. Smith & Sons are out of business. 
Chester—The Ebers-Beare Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Chester Manufacturing & Lumber Com- 


pany. 

Chicago—The Advance Cabinet Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Advance Interior Finish Company. 

Chicago—The Brown Bros. Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Chicago—W. K. Cowan & Co. have increased their capi- 
tal stock to $600,000. 

Chicago—The W. W. Harbeson Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Chicago—The Independent Arm & Pin Company has 
been succeeded by the Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Company. 

Chicago—E. D. Johnson has been succeeded by the 
Edwin D. Johnson Lumber Company. 

Chicago—Otto a recently began the manufacture 
of sash, door and trim. 

Perry—tTriplett & Reynolds have been succeeded by 
E. P. Osgood. 

Springfield—The G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of 
Larabee, Wis., is licensed to do business in this state, 
with a capital of $25,000 : 

Indiana. 


Fort Wayne—The Peerless Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by the Peerless Washing Machine Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Greencastle—The Greencastle Som Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $25, 

Hamilton—M. A. Howard & pol have been succeeded 
by the Hamilton Lumber Company. 

Indianapolis—The Aldag & Coonse Company has been 
succeeded by the F. W. Aldag Company. 

Linton—William Lehman has sold out to the New Union 
Lumber Company. 

Iowa. 


Chester—Bratrud & Dugstad; partnership dissolved; 
succeeded by Edmund Dugstad. 

Leighton—Richard Synherst & Co., have been succeeded 
by F. Sjaardema. 

Waterloo—The Crow Wing Lumber Company recently 
entered the retail lumber trade. 

Westgate—The James A. Smith Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by W. C. Matthias. 


Kansas. 


Garnett—Samuel Crum has sold out. 

Lawrence—‘She C. D. Faler Planing Mill Company re- 
cently entered the trade. 

Ee nen me W. Kerder has opened a retail yard. 

Olsburg—The C. W. Fagerburg Trading Company has 
opened a retail yard. 

Walker—William Schrenkler has been succeeded by N. 


Dreiling & Son. 
Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Adler Peal Company has increased 
its capital stock to bg 
Louisville—Frank B. ‘Alford & Co. have sold out. 


Louisiana. 
Mansfield—The Mansfield Lumber Yards recently began 
business. 
Maryland. 


Baltimore—W. F. Wehr recently began the lumber busi- 
ness 

Hagerstown—The Maryland Lumber Company is being 
organized; the organizers are J. A. Denison, D. S. McNitt, 
D. A. Stickell, C. M. Danzer and John G. Ernst. 


Michigan. 


Saginaw—The Saginaw Heading & Veneer Company 
has been reorganized and it has absorbed two basket 
manufacturing plants in Michigan towns. 


Minnesota. 


Fergus Falls—The Northwestern Manufacturing Com- 
pany is out of business. 

Minneapolis—The Brown Bros. Lumber Company is 
out of business. 

Minneapolis—J. B. Dunnigan recently entered the whole- 


“sale lumber trade. 


Minneapolis—Dunnigan-Stuhr & Co. are closing out. 
Minneapolis—The Stuhr Lumber Company recently be- 


gan business. - 
Missouri. 


Center—M. R. Smith, of Kansas City, and J. C. Gillam 
have organized the Gillam-Smith Lumber Com pany. 

Kansas City—The Badger Lumber Company has bought 
the Indiana Lumber Company’s retail yard. 

Kansas City—The Minnetonka Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $60,000 to $500,000 

St. Louis—The N. O. Nelson Manufacturing _ 
has increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

St. Louis—The Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company is 
selling out. 

St. Louis—The Udell-Predock pase erg Company 
has increased its capital stock to $25, 


New Mexico. 


Albuquerque—J. C. Baldridge has been succeeded by 
the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Company. 


New York. 


New York—P. B. Newman & Co. recently entered the 
wholesale yellow pine lumber trade at 396 Broadway. 

New York—The Webster Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

New York—V. W. Tyler is out of business. 


WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, 


Watertown—The Sloat & Greenleaf Lumber Company 
has been sweceeded by C. W. Sloat & Son. 


North Carolina. 


Beechwood—The Laurel Fork Lumber Company hos 
been succeeded by the Haddock-France Lumber Compan,’ 


North Dakota. 


Bisbee—The H. T. Nelson Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Skewis Grain Company. 
Menokin—Herman Klipstein has been succeeded hy 
Lyman Harris. 
Ohio. 


Akron—The N. C. Wilson Lumber Company has bevn 
succeeded by the Portage Lumber Company. 

Bowerstown—McKean & Johnston have been succeed: d 
by_G. H. Johnston. 

‘Cincinnati —The Blackburn & Bolser Company will 5 e 
succeeded by J. Bolser. 

Columbus—H. Db. Brasher has been succeeded by the “J, 
D. Brasher Lumber Company. 

Columbus—W. Whitacre has been succeeded by tie 
Whitacre Lumber Company. 

Elyria—The Elyria Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000 

Fayette—The Lyon Lumber = recently beg. 
business. 

Shippensburg—The Peerless Furniture Company is le- 
ing organized. 

Toledo—The Toledo Saw Company has changed its 
name to the Toledo Saw & Supply Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Muskogee—The Haizlip Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Page Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


Conemaugh—Oakes-Stutzman & Co. have been succeesied 
by the Conemaugh Lumber Company. 

Pittsburg—The Tellico River Lumber Company, of 
ees W. Va., has moved its chief offices to this 
city. 

Tamaqua—The Tamaqua Lumber Company has bought 
out Edward Weaver’s general contracting business. 

Smokerun—Louis W. Beyer has been succeeded by the 
Beyer Trading Company. 

Swarthmore—Richard Xp, Ogden has been succeeded by 
C. G. Ogden & Co. 

Towanda—The Ayers Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Ayers-Mathes Lumber Company. 

Washington—W. Forgie is out of business. 


South Dakota. 


Sioux Falls—The Farmers’ Lumber Association of South 
Dakota is being organized. 


Texas. 


Cumby—The Cumby Mercantile & Lumber Company 
has disposed of its lumber interests to A. S. Davis & Son. 

Hutto—The Atkinson Lumber Company has sold out to 
R. B. Spencer & Co. 

Lodi—Sellers & Thompson have been succeeded by J. 
K. Sellers, 

Nacogdoches—The Hayward Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. 

Virginia. 

Carson—Decker & Hayes have been succeeded by J. 
H. Decker & Son. 

Ilda—D. W. Caton is out of business. 

Ottoman—E. G. Mills is out of business. 


Washington. 


Elena—The Deming-Wrey Mill & Logging Company has 
been organized recently. 

Marysville—The Smith Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by the Mutual Shingle Company. 

Odessa—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company 
has bought the Potlach Lumber Company’s yard stock. 

Wisconsin. 

Basco—Minch & Schwartz have been succeeded by 
Schwartz & Genin. 

Cameron-Durand-Elk Mound-Elmwood — The Badger 
State Lumber Company; general office now at Menominee. 

— John O’Day Timber Company has dis- 
solve 

Milwaukee—The Cooper-Maxson Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stoék from $25,000 to $50,0 

oat og ge 4 Denim & Co. have been inee ded 
by Mark L. Simps 

Richfield—J. ra "Feeened has sold out to Wolf Bros. 


Wyoming. 


Bosler—Curtis Harris has been succeeded by Curtis 
Harris & Son. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Fremont—The Buck Creek Lumber Company, autlior- 
ized capital $60,000. 


Ss 








Arkansas, 


Earle—The Earle Cooperage Company, authorized capital 
+ 000; C. T. Whitman, H. A. Morrison, W. 8S. Turniam, 

Cae. Cooper and others. 

© Heber The . B. Baker Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; B. T. Martin, president; W. B. Baker, vice 
president ; Mortimer Frauenthal, secretary. 


Colorado. 
Denver—The Hudson Lumber Company, authorized 
capital — 000. 
Dura The Brennan Lumber Company, authorized 
capital "$5.00 000; Michael J. Brennan, John Couch and J. J. 


Gorman. 
Georgia. 
Cave Springs—The Cave Springs Planing Mill, autior- 
ized capital $10,000. 
College Park—The College Park Lumber Company, °2U- 
thorized capital $5,000. 
Rome—The Wire Bound Box & Crate Company, aut!or- 
ized capital $60,000. 
Idaho. 


Nampa—tThe Independent Lumber & Coal Company, ‘U- 
thorized capital $50,000; E. E. Hampton, J. E. Vanner :nd 
Frank Estabrook. 

Illinois. 


Chicago—The’Acron Cabinet Company, authorized capi- 
tal » 000; William C. Liddell, Henry A. Stramsen nd 


E. Cognac 

Chicage The Atlas Floor Company, authorized can tal 
$15,000; Henry Pollenz, Robert L. Renth and Willi:m 
Reeda.” 

Indiana. 

Marion—The National Manufacturing & Sales Company 
(carpet sweepers etc.), authorized capital $300,000. 
; Louisiana. 


New Orleans—The Hirsch-Doswell Manufacturing Co’ = 
pany (building and construction materials), authorize 
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capital $50,000; William T. Doswell, president; Hans 
Hirsch, vice president, and James T. Doswell, secretary- 
treasurer. 

“ow Orleans—The Delta Lumber Company, authorized 
cap tal $00,000; J. A. Hilliard, A. T. Gerrans, E. P. Bran- 
dav, J. C. Rives and vthers. Z 

Massachusetts. 


.ardner—S. Bent & Bros. (furniture lumber and build- 
ine materials), authorized capital $75,000; C. L. Bent, A. 


A. Bent and Annie E, Priest. 
Michigan. 
Escanaba—The Aley Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ita! $10,000. 


‘Traverse City—The Walter N. Kelley Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; G. Gayle, Mt. Clemens, presi- 


dent; Walter N. Kelley, vice president, and Frank W. 
Kelley, secretary-treasurer. 
Minnesota, 


Fergus Falls—The Scandia Manufacturing Company 
(millwork ete.), authorized capital $20,000. 

Alexandria—The Alexandria Hardware & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000 ; H. A. LeRoy, president ; 
J. A. Widman, vice president, and John Guebler. 


Montana. 
Ravalli—The Flathead Company, authorized capital 


—_— New Hampshire. 


Claremont—The Clay County Mining Company, author- 
ized capital $35,000; Laird Bell, Albert G. Miller, I. C. 
Bartlett, William C. Boyden and others. 


New Jersey. 


Flanders—The Bartley-Carey Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; John S. Woodhull, Augustus H. 
Bartley and John McLain. 

Jersey City—The Hudson Milling Company, authorized 
capital $30,000; Leo J. Cain, Carlyle Garrison and Isaac 
Gross 

Phillipsburg—The Totten Lumber & Coal Company, au- 
thorized capital $125,000; Jacob Raub, Reuben S, Raub 
and Robert A. Stoffet. 

Trenton—The Trenton Lumber_& Construction Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; H. Austin, of Windsor, 
and G. W. Page, of this city. 


New Mexico. 


Albuquerque—The J. C. Baldridge Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; J. C. Baldridge, Elizabeth Bald- 
ridge and E, F. Kaner. 

New York. 

3inghamton—The C. H. Mitchell Company (lumber, 
building materials etc.), authorized capital $25,000; Charles 
E. Mitchell, this city; Lyman H. Blend, Oneonta, and 
Owen C. Becker, of Oneonta. 

3uffalo—The Niagara. Metalware Manufacturing Com- 
pany (wood, metal and other specialties), authorized cap- 
tal $40,000; Henry R. Schmiedendorf, 2367 Delaware ave- 
nue; William R. Daniels, 89 Putnam street. 

Buffalo—The Vernon 8S. Wood Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; Vernon S. Wood, William K. Minro and 
Frederick C. Wasmuth. 

Fishkill—The Nedyah Utilities Corporation (wood, 
metal ete.), authorized capital $10,000; E. J. Forham, 
Irving L. Frankel and H. Rosenberg, all of 154 Nassau 
street, New York city. 

North Carolina. 


Columbus—The Columbus Manufacturing Company (lum- 
ber, spokes, handles etc.), authorized capital $12,000; L. H. 
Cloud, C. C. West and others. 

Hickory—The Reid Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $20,000; W. X. Reid, J. T. Spencer, B. B. Blackwell 
and J. B. Foster. 

South Creek—The South Creek Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; E. D. Springle, of this city, and 
W. T. Campen, of Charleston. 


North Dakota. 


Stampede—The Stampede Lumber Company, authorized 
capita! $15,000; Verne Wells, O. E. Bosness. 


Ohio. 


Dayton—City Lumber & Coal Yards, authorized capital 
$20,000; Everett Eager and R. O. Dyer. 
Fren:ont—The Lauth-Juergens Motor Car Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000. 
Oklahoma. 


Musikogee—The Starmer-Yow Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; C. F. Starmer, R. F. Yow and 
Masterion Beyton. 

Okla oma City—The J. P. Martin Lumber Company, 


author zed capital $25,000; J. B. Martin, J. D. Hibbetts, 
M. L. Collins and J. T. Martin. 
Oregon. 





math Falls—The Sayidge Bros. Lumber Company, 


oor wimg capital $30,000; Hunt Savidge and Herbert J. 
vidge. 
Poruand—The Pigeon Springs Logging Company, au- 
Sized capital $25,000; C. E. Haak, H. K. Haak, and J. 
- Crombley, 
Pennsylvania. 

Phillipsburg—The Totten Lumber & Coal Company, au- 
thorized capital $125,000; J. Raub, R. S. Raub, R. A. 


Stoffi< ‘ and others, 

Pittsburg—The Interior tg ay Company, authorized 
capita! $5,000; J. C. Swearer, A. T. Smith, J. E. Butler 

1 cicers, 

Uniontown—The Colored Hardwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, .uthorized capital $18,000; Edwin Schimpff, Robert 


Dunker, Jesse E. Stentz and others. 
South Dakota. 
Aberdjeen— The Hollingsworth-Greenman Company 
(lumber), authorized capital $100,000. 
Tennessee, 
Memphis—The Ballinger-Joy Company (hardwood 


floors), authorized capital $10,000; Levy Jo r., A. 8. 
Ballinger, R. D. Jones and others. pam 2 
Texas. 

am. cogodoches—The Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, 
T horized capital $350,000; G. A. Kelly, F. A. Blount, F. 
an ited and others. 
eatme etwater—The Sweetwater Sash & Door Company, 

‘orized capital $30,000; W. Burton, J. L. Johnson and 


A. Heffebach 
= Virginia. 
ichmond— 
capital $ 100,000" Jarratt Lumber Company, authorized 
‘ichmond—The Moody Lumber Company, authorized 
Trait. $15,000; L. C, Moody, A. 8. Moody and John A. 


Washington. 
Arlington— 
capital S60 ° Smooth Shingle Company, authorized 
*onree—The Stephens Hardwood Company, authorized 
Pe Na 820,000; A. L, Lee, Lewis L, Stephens and Harry 


Rainier—The Bob White Lumber Company, authorized 
ae tal $100,000; Robert Pettit, F. L. Hale, H. N. White. 
attle—The Columbia Lumber & Logging Company, 





suthertned capital $100,000; F. H. Jackson and 8S. M. 
ackson. 

Seattle—The Cumberland Mill Company, authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; E. H. Jackson and Charles Niemeyer. 

Seattle—The Phillips Arm Timber Holding Company, 
authorized capital $225,000; W. H. Flett, Albert B. Moses 
and John E. Burkheimer. 

Sunnyside—The North Coast Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; W. H. Cline, R. C. Page, W. B. 
Royse, A. G. Fleming and W. J. Creglow. 

Tacoma—The Syverson Lumber & Shingle Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; G. A. Onn, H, B. Onn and H. 


L. Syverson. 
West Virginia. 


Charleston—The Timbers-Meyer Company (lumber and 
timber), authorized capital $45,000; R. E. Timbers, C. P. 
Meyer, H. M. Anderson and others. 

Clarksburg—The Willison & Dennison Company (real 
estate, timber lands etc.), authorized capital $10,000; R. 
B. Willison, T. B. Willison, A. F. Dennison and others. 

Marlinton—Paris & Williams (lumber), authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; James M. Paris, A. D. Williams, B. M. Yeager 


and others. 
Wisconsin. 


Beaver Dam—The Beaver Dam Silo & Box Manufactur- 
ing Company, authorized capital $20,000; R. J. Klatt, A. 
Cc. Kliatt and Otto Klatt. 

Two Rivers—The Schmitt Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; A. M. Farwell, Henry Schmitt and 
Anna Schmitt. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas. 


Ashdown—Darling Bros., of Prescott, will establish a 
hardwood lumber mill with a 20,000-foot daily capacity 
in this city. 

De Queen—The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company pro- 
poses to rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire. 


Colorado. 
Colorado Soran The Brown Lumber Company expects 


to erect a mill and warehouse in the near future, to cost 
about $20,000. 








Illinois. 


Chicago—The International Steel Tie Company, a Penn- 
sylvania corporation, will establish a branch plant here, 
representing a $200,000 investment. 


Kentucky. 
Hickman—J. W. Harned expects to install a handle 
factory here. 
Louisiana, 


Lake Charles—The Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber Com- 
pany will remodel and put in operation a chemical plant 
recently acquired and will construct a box factory also. 

Lecompte—The Lecompte Lumber Company will rebuild 
its saw and planing mill recently burned. 

Michigan. 


Reed City—The Welsh & Kerry Company will rebuild 


plant at once. : 
Missouri. 

Kansas City—T. G. Schweiger will erect a 2-story plan- 

ing mill, to cost about $20,000. - 
New York. 

Utica—The Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Company will 

erect a new and extensive lumber plant, 
Ohio. 

Columbus—The Pyrono Process Company, recently in- 
corporated, contemplates the erection of a plant to manu- 
facture a fireproofing material out of wood fiber. 

Oregon. 
Seaside—The Seaside Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 


pany contemplates making improvements and extensions 
to its plant. 


Pennsylvania. 
Huntingdon—W. J. O’Mara will erect a modern planing 
mill and lumber yard. 
South Dakota. 
Rapid City—The Lanphere-Hinrichs Company is put- 
ting in a shingle mill. 
Tennessee. 
Athens—J. A. Rayl is establishing a planing mill. 
Texas. 
Trawick—The Southern Mill Company is erecting a mill 


with a 30,000-foot daily capacity, logging road, steam 
kilns and power equipment. 


Virginia, 
Big Stone Gap—The Mill Creek Lumber Company will 
erect a band mill at Greeno. 
Washington. 
Napoleon—Lucas & Bagley, of Portland, will erect one 
of the biggest saw mills on the Pacific coast at this point. 
Wisconsin. 


Madison—Frank Comstock will establish a lumber vard 
in South Madison. 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama, 


Birmingham—The retail lumber yard of the Wood Nor- 
riss Lumber Company was totally destroyed by fire 
March 29; loss estimated at $100,000, insurance $38,000. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—Following an oe fire wrecked the L. 
Fish Furniture Company’s plant March 25; twelve people 
were killed and several injured in the fire. 

ndiana. 

Kokomo—The Apperson Bros. Automobile Company 
suffered a loss of about $9,000 by fire March 15. 

: Kansas. 


Olathe—Hodges Bros. lumber yard was Gaetpoped by 
fire March 23; loss about $80,000, insurance $50,000. 
Kentucky. 
Cloverport—A saw mill and two ‘houses owned by 
Henry L. Morton were destroyed by fire March 14. 
Louisiana. 
Lecompte—The Lecompte Lumber Company’s saw and 
planing mill were destroyed by fire March 18; partially 
covered by insurance. 


Massachusetts. 


Springfield—Fire visited the woodworking shop of R. J. 
Kenney March 18, causing a loss of about $5,000. 


Michigan, 
Reed City—Fire starting in the fan room of the Welsh 
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| UMBER Crayons are a special 
feature of our business—and the 
special feature of our lumber crayons is 
their quality. Eleven colors, soft and 
hard grades. The particular feature 
you want is found in Dixon's. 


Write our 
Crayon Department. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


New Jersey, N. J. 





MACHINERY since acter 


Our Specialty, MARINE MACHINERY 


Our facilities 
are excellent 
for doing this 
work—we 








tention it de- 
serves, 


Gend for our Catalog. 


MARINE IRON WORKS of Chicago, Ill.,Dept‘‘A.L.” 














MONARCH STEEL STUMP PULLER 


With Single, Double and Quadruple power. Guaran- 
teed for 700 horse power, Only factory in the world 
making their own Steel Machines. Prices the lowest. 


For Catalog and Calendar, address 
ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO.., Lone Tree, Iowa. 








INTER OCEAN STEEL CO. 
Locomotive Tires For Logging Roads 


Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago. Works, Chicago Heights, Ill. 














& Kerry Company’s plant completely destroyed the mill 


HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 
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and 3,000,000 feet of maple lumber, March 26, entailing 
a loss of about $75,000. ; 

Whitehall—A spark from a passing locomotive started 
a blaze that partially destroyed the Erickson-Steffee 
Company’s planing mill, with a loss of about $1,500. 

Missouri. ' 

Louisiana—The Louisiana Stave & Heading Company’s 
mill and dry kilns were destroyed by fire March 25; loss 
$15,000, insurance $7,500. 

New Hampshire. 


Antrim—E. C. Paige’s crib and cradle factory at Clin- 
ton village was burned to the ground March 16. 


New York. 


Painted Post—The Lane Bridge Company’s plant was 
destroyed by fire March 19; loss about $18,000, insurance 
$8,000. a 

North Carolina. 


Lilesville—Fire destroyed nearly 400,000 feet of lumber 
belonging to the Alexander Lumber Company; loss about 
$4,000. 

Statesville—The Imperial Furniture Company’s factory 
was damaged by fire to the extent of about $5,000 recently. 


Ohio. 


Ashley—The Union Handle Factory was burned re- 
cently ; loss about $25,000. 

Cincinnati—Frank Unnewehr & Co.’s factory was par- 
tially destroyed by fire March 19; loss about $20,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Cleveland—Fire did considerable damage to the plants 
of the American Box Company and William Zeitz & Son, 
with a loss to the former of about $10,000 and to the 
latter of $5,000, fully*covered by insurance. 

Pennsylvania. 

Huntingdon—John S. Bare’s planing mill was totally 
destroyed by fire March 19. 

South Dakota. 


Reliance—J. A. Smith’s lumber yard was destroyed by 
fire recently. 





Wisconsin. 


Green Bay—Fire in the Northwestern railway yards 
destroyed twenty-one carloads of logs and lumber, caus- 
ing. a total loss of about $35,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 
Vancouver—Fire did about $15,000 damage to the. W. 


W.,Stuart Lumber Company’s mills; loss covered by in- 
surance. ° 





LARGE MILL INTERESTS CHANGE HANDS. 


March 15, J. W. Kitchen, of the J, W. Kitchen Lum- 
ber Company, Ashland, Ky., and Thomas N. Fannin, of 
the Keys-Fannin Lumber Company, of the same city, 
became associated with F. W. Webster and bought 
the business of the Huntsville Lumber Company, De- 
eatur, Ala. On the same date the office in Jamestown, 
N. Y., which has been the company’s headquarters, was 
closed and the sales and executive departments were 
transferred to Decatur, Ala., where the mill is located 
and where in the future all business of the Huntsville 
Lumber Company will be transacted. The same high 
standard in the production of lumber for which the 
company has stood will be maintained. The entire 
business will be under the management of F..W. Web- 
ster, vice president and general manager. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


FAILURE OF W. E, KELLEY & CO. 


The Chieago trade was greatly surprised to hear 
this week of the involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
which was filed against W. E. Kelley & Co., 201 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. The United States court ap- 
pointed G. J. M. Porter as receiver: According to 
Allan H. Daugharty, of the defunct firm, the bank- 
ruptey proceedings will be contested. It is Mr. 
Daugharty’s belief that if the creditors give sufficient 
time the assets of W. E. Kelley & Co. are sufficient to 
pay dollar for dollar. It is expected that a creditors’ 
committee will be appointed in the course of a day or 
two to wind up the affairs of the firm. 














Receiver Appointed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 25.—B. A. Kipp was appointed 
today by the common pleas court, of Hamilton county, 
receiver for the Standard Millwork Company, of this city, 
on application of A. B. Ideson, a large stockholder and 
president of the company and surety on much of its paper. 
The receiver is authorized to carry on the business as a 
going concern, pending a sale. He is preparing an ‘inven- 
tory and it is believed that all claims against the company 
will be paid in full with a balance left for stockhc!ders. 
Creditors are requested to file their claims, duly verified, 
with the receiver on or before May 25, mailing them to 
Albert Bettinger, attorney, Atlas Bank building, this city. 


Cuaruortrr, N. C., March 22.—Following the petition of 
stockholders for a receivership and the appointment by 
court of B. W. Baker as receiver, that officer is now calling 
for the presentation of claims against the company prepar- 
atory to a distribution of assets of the Carolina Wood- 
working Company. The receiver's headquarters are at 
Raleigh. 


Scranron, Pa., March 30.—The Mulherin & Judge Lumber 
Company, of this city, was put into the hands of a receiver 
March 14 by Judge R. W. Archibald on a petition filed by 
Andrew J. and Peter Brady, wholesale lumber dealers of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Frank Carmody, of Dunmore, 
was named as receiver. The company’s assets, including 
outstanding claims, total $32,219.20. Its liabilities are 
given as $12,035.21. 

BROWNSVILLE, TEX., March 28.—William Russell, special 
commissioner appointed by United States Circuit Court Judge 
Burns to hear the bankruptcy case of the American Tie & 
Timber Company, Texas Paint & Oil Company, Staufer & 
Eshloman and William H. Mason, jr., versus the Browns- 
ville Lumber Company, has decided that the defendant com- 
pany is insolvent and forwarded the testimony and findings 
to Judge Burns today. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 29.—The Two Rivers Wooden- 
ware Company, of Two Rivers, has gone into bankruptcy, 
an involuntary petition having been filed against it in the 
federal court in this city. Its liabilities are estimated at 
$394,633.75 and its assets at $433,300. This is the second 
time that the company has been in bankruptcy within the 
last five years. 

New CastTiLé, Pa., March 22.—The affairs of the Law- 
rence County Lumber Company were wound up when J. J. 
Dean, receiver, filed his tinal account at court, showing that 
he collected a total of $53,304.87 and had disbursed $51,- 
968 12, leaving a balance’ due the estate of $1,336.75. 


FREDONIA, PAa., March 30.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against the Fredonia Planing 
Mill Company. 

San Francisco, CAL., March 30.—Little & Walpert, In- 
corporated, have filed a petition in bankruptcy. 





An involantary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against W. E. Kelley & Co., wholesale lumber dealers of 
Chicago. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Chain Couch Company, of Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Benjamin F. Deming. 


Benjamin Franklin Deming, for many years a cargo 
lumber commission merchant of Chicago, died at his resi- 
dence, 4351 Washington boulevard, Chicago, on March 
26, 1910. He had attained the age of 73 years. Mr. 
Deming in the ’80s had an office in the old Exchange 
building, corner of Franklin and Lake streets, abutting on 
the river, where the once famous cargo lumber market 
was situated. He was one of the prominent market fig- 
ures, and sold many millions of feet of Muskegon lum- 
ber. He was a gentleman highly esteemed as a cargo 
dealer and held responsible relations with that trade for 
a long period. 

Mr. Deming, in the capacity of cargo dealer, was agent 
of C. H. Hackley & Co., a firm that for many years manu- 
factured lumber at Muskegon, Mich. 

















Fred W. Schroeder. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 30.—Frederick W. Schroeder, 
president of the firm of Fred Schroeder & Co. and one of the 
best known lumbermen in this city, passed away March 29, 
following an operation. Mr. Schroeder was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., May 12, 1842, son of the late William Schroeder, 
who for many years was well known in this city as a leader 
in the cabinet making business. Frederick Schroeder came 
to this city with his parents in 1846 and was for many 
years in the lumber business with Henry Steinman. He 
was @ director of the West Side bank, a member of the West 
Side Old Settlers’ club and of other civic and social organi- 
zations. Mr. Schroeder was a brother of the late John 


Schroeder, former president of the John Schroeder Lumber ‘ 


Company, of this city, and a brother-in-law of Henry J. 
Steinman, president of the Steinman Lumber Company. In 
1868 he married Miss Louise Steinman, who survives him. 
The funeral was held April 1 at the Schroeder residence, 
263 Twelfth street, and at St. John’s Lutheran church. In- 
terment was at Union cemetery. . 


Donald McDougall. 


TacoMa, WASH., March 24.—Donald McDougall died March 
22 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Joseph Bilodeau, in 
this city, at the age of 77 years. Mr. McDougall was born 
at Arlesick, Isle of Sky, Scotiand, and when 4 years of age 
was brought to this conn, by his. parents, who settled in 
Maine. In the early 50s Mr. McDougall went to Minnesota 





and engaged in the lumbering_business. He was one of the 
pioneers of St. Paul, having taken a leading part in quelling 
the early Indian outbreaks. Later he was engaged in lum- 
bering in Michigan and moved to Washington in 1882. He 


was well known to the pioneer lumbermen and loggers of ‘this 
state, Oregon and British Columbia. In 1887 he came to 
‘Tacoma, taking a big logging contract for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company under the firm name of McDougall 
& Son, subsequently retiring and leaving his interests in the 
hands of his son, Angus McDougall. ‘Two sons and three 
caughters survive. 





W. K. Ramsay. 


CAMDEN, ARK., March 26.—W. K. Ramsey, a prominent 
citizen and well known throughout the state, passed away 
tollowing an operation for appendicitis. Mr. Ramsey was 
born in Wilcox county, Alabama, in 1843. While attending 
the University of Alabama, the Civil war began and he at 
once enlisted in the Third Alabama regiment and served 
throughout the war, in which he was wounded a number of 
times. He was a pioneer citizen of Camden, having come 
here in 1865 at the close of the war. He was elected 
county clerk in 1878 and served six years, was later ap- 
pointed registrar of the United States land office by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and at the expiration of his term he organ- 
ized the Ouachita Valley bank, of which he was cashier at 
the time of his death. He was a former president of the 
Arkansas Bankers’ Association and a director of the Mem- 
phis, Paris & Gulf railroad, the Nashville Lumber Company, 
the Camden Hardware & Mill Supply Company and the 
Lester Mill Company. 





Benjamin F. Thomas, 

KANSAS City, Mo., March 29.—Benjamin F. Thomas, lum- 
berman and democratic politician of Carthage, died here 
March 25 of Bright's disease. Mr. Thomas came to this city 
on a business trip two weeks ago and was taken sick the 
day after his arrival. He was born in Wisconsin in. 1853, 
and thirty-five years ago went to Carthage and established 
a lumber business. He was active in politics and served as 
postmaster at Carthage under President Cleveland, subse- 
quently serving several terms as state senator. Mr. Thomas 
is survived by his widow. 





Hon. C. L. Wiggins. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 29.—-A special to Montgomery 
says that the Hon. C. L. Wiggins, of Pine Barren, Fla., a 
member of the Florida legislature and a veteran lumberman 
of this section of the South, is dead at his home as th 
result of heart failure. -Mr. Wiggins was 60 years of age 
and had amassed a fortune in the saw mill business, being 
one of the owners of the McMillan Mill Company. 





George Miles. 

GARDEN City, KAN., March 29.—As the result of a sad 
accident, George W. Miles, of the Miles Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, died Wednesday evening, March 23, at his home on 
North Main street. He received injuries in attempting to 
stop a runaway team last week and complications set in. 

Mr. Miles was born in Ray county, Missouri, May 2, 1854. 
Part of his life was spent in southeastern Colorado and in 
1896 he came to this city. He and his brother entered the 
lumber trade and succeeded in building up a _ successful 
business. 

Mr. Miles was public spirited and always active in the 
promotion and upbuilding of the town. He was a member 
of the Modern Woodmen, the Industrial club and a Mason, 
having held high positions in that order. He leaves a widow 
and five children to mourn his loss, The funeral was held 
under Masonic auspices. 








THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Ourrent Market Conditions 
See Page 31. 





Trade in the country tributary to Chicago, as well 
as in the city, has shown marked improvement during 
the week, superinduced no doubt by the continuance of 
good weather. A number of salesmen have been in 
this week and reports as to retail trade are decided] 
encouraging. One dealer states that if one-half of the 
building is done in his town that his customers say 
they will do this spring he will have about as big a 
trade as he has ever had in any corresponding season. 
Many other reports of a similar nature are made. 
Agricultural prospects never were finer and the coming 
season, near and far, is glowing with promise. The 
city demand also is increasing and a vast amount o! 
building projected in outlying sections already is 
started. 

While prices of Northern pine in the city show 2 
tendency to firm up, they do not as yet fully reflect th 
strength that is displayed at Northern manufacturin 
points. Possibly the effect of the better prices nort 
will not be felt here until the spring trade is full: 
started, as most of the lumber now being manufa: 
tured was laid in last fall, but when the new lumbe 
begins to arrive this spring and ap actual advan 
is noted at primary points it will not take much tim 
for the dealers to get into the band wagon. 

Receipts of lumber by rail at Chicago for the wee 
ended March 26 were 55,816,000 teet, as agains 
42,313,000 feet for the corresponding period last yea 
The total receipts of lumber from January 1 1 
March 26, by rail, amounted to 473.137,000 feet. 
decrease of 4,394,000 feet over the correspondin 
period in 1909. Shipments for the week ended Marc 
26 amounted to 21,678,000 feet, as against 16,540,00 
feet for the corresponding week last year. Total ship 
ments from January 1 to March 26 were 213,659,00' 
feet, as compared with 191,723,000 feet for the corre 
sponding period in 1909. Shingle shipments still show 
heavy decreases over the corresponding time last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
- ~ by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
rade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 26. 








: Lumber. Shingles. 

MES -DGTE Sow ta acing ie Gus tdate, sides ott 55,816,000 7,374,000 

pga et ER See ere ee Pes 42,313,000 10,043,900 

ee es - 18,503,000 ~—. .. «ss ss > 

POORUR GS isc, wksais cs ntact choy Jae iss 2,669,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 26. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BOG bse  « bacs seus ose 473,137,000 72,282,000 

BE Fad wo cles exh be Accel kei 477,531,000 94,061,000 

TEES BET eR ESC 4,394,000 21,779,000 
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SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 26. 








: Lumber. Shingles. 
W610 1.2 shee ee Rene eels ees bs aar 21,678,000 5,947,000 
11) cielbmonnpem Sa TO ee 16,540,000 7,220,000 
ORE - 66 ets dia aceon ob 0'd 0 kd es | ee ers 
VeetOhG >. cvcbadicctes seo kay 2ee eee 1,273,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 26. 
‘Lumber. Shingles. 
1010 seectdnuteeeeespae ges sae 213,659,000 69,524,000 
TT eee eae ree eee 191,723,000 94,077,000 
[ROSOR! occ ks bere dlgses dose 21,086,000) ne wese 
DeseeROE - cadoek abe sce 6a 50% ~ 05454508 24,553,000 


rmits issued by the Chicago building department for 
th: week ended March 30 were: 







CLASS— No. Value. 
Under $8,000.06 0 s'c.00csss so nease vecnede 27 $ 14,200 
s 1000 and under $ -5,000............-- 131 361,200 
" 5000 and under oO a or 77 503,600 
10.000 and under 25,000... 25 336,900 
25.000 and under 50,000... 13 358,000 
50.000 and under 100,000............. 2 150,000 
The Progress Company, 5-story brick office 
and WArehOuUse.....-cerceccesccccsces 1 150.000 
Harper Bros., 3-story brick apartment.... 1 100,000 
Votale Ce WOOK. cc cdkcctcsecsccccvs 277 $ 1,973,900 
Average valuation for week.......... oe 7,128 
Totals previous week...........+-++. 235 1,866,500 
Average valuation previous week..... 3 >> 7,943 
Totals corresponding weck 1909...... 214 1,529,850 


Votals January 1 to March 30, 1910..1,815 21,384,750 
Yotals corresponding period 1909.....2,272 20,695,550 


fotals corresponding period 1908..... 1,805 10,591,700 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 1,714 13,154,150 
‘Totals corresponding period 1906..... 1,559 11,717,705 
Totals corresponding period 1905.....1,385 13,203,785 
Totals corresponding. period 1904..... 933 7,118,740 
Totals corresponding period 1903.....1,13 8,448,435 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The volume of business done continues to 
show up strong as compared with last year. March 





was an excellent month. The season has opened up to 
such an extent that country roads are even beginning 
to be dusty. Farmers are said to be taking advantage 


of this to haul lumber and other supplies and the 

retail yards are feeling the effect of the demand in 

diminishing stock piles. The price situation on every- 

thing from No. 2 and better is absolutely firm. 
nO 

Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions point to an early 
advance in the list on all the upper grades of pine, 
also dimension and some of the better common stock. 
In some parts of the territory prices above present 
list already are being obtained on dimension, select 
and siding, and it is felt that the list ought to repre- 
sent the top of the market as a basis for concessions. 
New lists are looked for soon after the first of this 
month, unless some unexpected turn comes. The prac- 
tical embargo on shipments from the West has its 
influence, but the yellow pine situation keeps manu- 
facturers somewhat up in the air. 

Saginaw Valley. There is a fairly good movement 
in piue lumber and the market is strong. Coarse lum- 
ber that goes into box material and building lumber 
is in good demand, and prices are hardening. Dealers 


are currying a fairly good assortment, considering the ~ 


lateness of the season. New stocks will be coming 
alony hy water before May 1 if present weather con- 
tinues. The trade stands to take considerably more 
luml y than it did last year. The plants are all.re- 
porting orders enough to keep them well employed. 
Lunicr brought to this point from other manufac- 
tu points is costing local buyers more than it did 
last . ar. During a portion of last year mill culls 
cou! e bought at $11 and $12, whereas now they 
br bout $13; norway .was dull at $12 and $14, and 
NO\ nufacturers are asking $16 and $17. Good log 
mu k commands $22 to $29. The freight has to 
be d, and if it comes from Canada there is the 
tar narge of $1.25. 





_ T' Jo, Ohio, Demand has been gradually increas- 
ing stocks are somewhat depleted, especially in 


the tter grades. Dry shop grade and better has 
acd ed materially within the last few days and a 
ge! rise in price is expected. Not only has there 


bec 
fact 
buy 
me 


ac’ 


persistent call from builders but the manu- 
ng end is by no means neglected. Dealers are 
more liberally than heretofore, and commission 
port good orders, with some trouble in securing 
nee at the mills where there are shortages in 
nes. Reeeipts have been normal, and shipments, 


SO! 


pri 

sburg, Pa. There is much improvement in the 
( for white pine this week. The scarcity of 
and increasing orders have caused a decided 
: ing In prices and a hustling for material by 
Cong dealers who are short and find it difficult to 
Mice all of the specifications. 
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New York. Trade continues moderately good. Prices 
oe ‘rm, and while orders are not large they are nu- 
= ‘ous, and indieate a general scarcity of stocks at 
suming points. Few wholesalers have heavy stocks 
oo vnmediate shipment, and there is a disposition to 
2 alt ee elopments and refrain from pushing stocks 
“. Present prices, because the condition of white pine 


ey is sueh that higher figures will be obtained 





Eastern Spruce. 


Brey Mass, Additional strength has developed 
port iS wood during the last few days, and the outlook 
ends still higher prices. A number of the mills 








have contracted their entire supply of logs and will 
be out of the market until last winter’s cut reaches 
them. Others still have room for orders. For frames, 
9 inch and under, sales have not been made this week 
at less than $24. Demand for random has been slow. 
Prices on this class of stock have not stiffened in 
proportion to the prices of frames. Large lots of 
Canadian random have .been brought into the country 
during the last two weeks through fear that the duty 
might be advanced; offerings therefore are large. 
Spruce covering boards are firmer at $19. 





New York. The log supply among Nova Scotia 
mills is reported light, although Maine manufacturers 
report a good supply, but limited sawing operations— 
in order to prevent a surplus and better maintain the 
price situation. Local purchases are not heavy, but 
on a close basis and largely for sorting-out purposes. 
Inquiries for cargo lots are coming in more numer- 
ously, and the outlook is regarded with satisfaction. 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Demand has sprung up rapidly since 
the open season has returned. Prices are stationary 
and are not likely to change right away, on account 
of the peculiar condition of the supply, which is better 
than was expected. The lake-stock is mostly sold. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce manufacturers are meeting 
in the East this week, and several of the leading 
manufacturers of Pittsburg are in attendance. The 
stay-at-homes say that the situation has improved to 
some extent during the last week. There is a freer 
movement from eastern cities and a demand that indi- 
cates a return to the mills of many buyers who re- 
mained away for weeks during a temporary quietness 
in building. Prices are firm and the list is fairly well 


maintained. 
White Cedar. 


Chicago. The railroad demand has helped the cedar 
market this season. There is a good eall for ties. 
Short poles for telephone work are also in large de- 
mand.- The spring trade is absorbing a good many 
posts and that branch of the cedar business has 
greatly improved since the coming of spring weather. 
In general features, the cedar trade is reviving and 
prices are getting stronger. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The unusual early spring has 
started work all over the Northwest, and has hurried 
repair and construction operation. The frost is en- 
tirely out of the ground, and yet it is too early for 
most farm work, so fence making is a popular pas- 
time, and the. post demand is good. The prospect for 
tie business is also excellent, as large plans are being 
made by the railroad companies. 





Toledo, Ohio. The favorable weather has brought 
some demand for poles for railway and telephone con- 
struction work, but the demand is not yet heavy. 
There is a brisk trade in cedar posts, which have been 
in good demand in the farming districts. Prospects 
are bright for some unusual business: in posts and poles 
later, when construction work gets under full head- 
way, and dealers are preparing for the emergency. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The season for ties and posts is on, 
and demand for white cedar is good, especially if 
there are long lengths that will answer for poles. 
Canada is preparing to ship more of this timber this 
way than usual, as the cut is pretty large and heavier 
demand is expected all along the line than it has been 
for some time. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Wholesale hardwood dealers without ex- 
ception report a large amount of business on hand 
and in sight. They say that the inquiry for some 
stock is entirely disproportionate to the supply, while 
for others there is a sufficient demand to absorb all 
the stocks they are able to get hold of. More or less 
dullness is shown in the local trade, especially notice- 
able in the furniture factories, although a few con- 
cerns in these lines are decidedly active. Probably 
the greatest activity to be seen anywhere among the 
consuming industries is in the line of interior finish 
and general millwork. All the factories engaged in 
that particular class of business have been crowded 
to the limit with orders. In the Northern stocks, 
generally speaking, there is little dry stock available. 
Among the items denominated as especially scarce are 
brown ash, rock elm, soft elm and birch. Regarding 
Southern products, there seems to be an abundance 
of cottonwood and gum, but lots of lumber is going 
into consumption and. prices are holding reasonably 
steady. Oak maintains its scarcity, more especially 
plain sawed, both red and white. There is a surplus 
of common quartered white oak, but firsts and seconds 
are very rapidly absorbed. White ash is searce and 
is bringing good prices. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The principal question is, who 
has got the stock? In this line of upper grades of 
birch and basswood the question of price is less im- 
portant than supplying the material. There is a 
steady demand from the factories for high class stock, 
but the low grade stuff is moving slowly again. Con- 
tracts are being closed by wholesalers, who say they 
will have about as large a quantity of northern stock 
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at 54th St., Near 50th 
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Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 


Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park, 
New, Medern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 





% SEND FOR BOOKLET , 
HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 











Hotel 
Latham 


NEW YORK 


East 28th Street, 
1 door from 5th Avenue, | 
block from Broadway and 
1 block from Madison 
Square Garden. 

Very Heart of the City. 
New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel on the Fuuronean 
plan. Koons 91.50 per 
day and up, Rooms with 
Private Bath $2.00 per day 
and up. Beautiful Dining 


H. F. Ritchey, 


Manager. 
Write for Map and Booklet 
of New York. 














HOTEL NORMANDIE 


Congress Street Near Woodward Avenue 


GEORGE FULWELL, 


Proprietor. 





European Plan, $1.00 up. American Plan, $2.50 up. 
150 rooms, 50 with private bath. 
Hot and cold running water in all rooms. 
Cafe and Restaurant in connection. Prices moderate. 





this year as last. Oak is quiet but firm. 
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Saginaw Valley. The hardwood lumber market, ac- 
cording to the statements of manufacturers and deal-. 
ers, is getting better every week. While the mills are 
mostly in operation in this section, the demand has 
been so active that there is very little dry lumber 
available. Predictions are indulged in that prices 
will yet advance materially, particularly maple, which 
is bringing $22 to $27 for No. 2 common and better. 
Basswood is in active demand at $27 and $32, and 
birch is strong at $23 and $27. Elm is quoted at $23 
and $26. Beech has been slower than other hardwoods. 
It is held at $16 and $17. No. 3 hardwood lumber 
is a dollar a thousand higher than it was a month 
ago. Manufacturers of flooring report a good trade 
and shipments are being urged forward, it being a 
matter of getting the goods to the consumer. 





St. Louis, Mo. A whole month of exceptionally 
fine ~weather has done much for the hardwood busi- 
ness. Trade has improved continually ever since 
pleasant weather first appeared. Inquiries are strong 
and sales are in proportion to the inquiries. The 
upper grades of lumber are all in strong call and 
faney prices are paid for first class stock. The lower 
grades show more activity than they have heretofore. 
The local market has suffered a check on account of 
threatened strikes in the building trades, but in the 
country business is picking up everywhere. 





Kansas City, Mo. Dry stock is unusually scarce, 
with prices firm on all the upper grades. Firsts and 
seconds in oak are exceptionally strong. It is difficult 
‘to obtain poplar. The call is strong for flooring and 
other items used in residence. The prices on the 
lower grade materials are showing more firmness than 
usual. Gum had advanced in price more than any 
other of the cheap materials, 
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are required for 


LUMBER HAULING 


Muscle 





Muscle just above the hocks on the 
hind legs, especially. | 
We make a specialty of selecting 
this class of mule. 
We are prepared at all times to 
execute orders promptly. 
Our“‘Guaranteed as represented’”’ 
record assures protection to our cus- | 








tomers. 


Write or wire us for prices. 


Sparks Mule & Horse Co. 


John Sparks, Clark Sparks, Chas. Sparks. 


National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Ill. 






















HEAVY DRAFT MULES | 


Especially 
Adapted for 


Saw 
Mill 
Work 
Sparks Bros. Mule Co. 


St. Louis National Stock Yards. 
National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Iil. 
| Weee Coast Branch, - - Spok Washingt 2 














Memphis, Tenn. Demand for the higher grades of 
both plain and quartered oak is very good, while 
prices are firm. ‘There is also a good demand for ash 
and cypress, while the higher grades of cottonwood are 
in rather better request. The lower grades of cotton- 
wood, however, are in but moderate call at the mo- 
ment. No difficulty is met with in selling red gum in 
either the higher or the lower grades. Sap gum moves 
well in the higher but is comparatively slow in the 
lower grades. There is no increase in the amount of 
poplar offered for sale in this center. Prices on the 
limited stock here are firmly held. 





Nashville, Tenn. The market shows decided indi- 
cations of improvement along the best lines. There 
has been an added impetus in the building operations 
during the last week, as one result of warm weather. 
Consumers of hardwoods are active and getting more 
so. Poplar and ash led in demand for the week. 
High grade oak is, as usual, very active, and is scarce. 
Red gum and cottonwood show improvement. Chest- 
nut and birch are brisk. Ash, elm, walnut and hickory 
are fairly active. There is a good demand, also, for 
the lower grades. Both retailers and wholesalers are 
active, with a steady increase in their building opera- 
tions. Cypress prospects are bright. 


Louisville, Ky. This market is strong, with a steady 
movement. Low grades are moving well, although 
there is no advance in the prices. Inquiries have been 
unusually heavy during the last week, and while the 
orders are not as large as the dealers would like, these 
inquiries denote a future demand for all grades. Quar- 
tered oak and poplar are moving most freely, with 
all grades having a good eall. 





Ashland, Ky. There is a lively stir among millmen 
getting on stick their new supply lumber for summer 
and fall trade. None of the mills have received the 
supply of timber they expected and had ready to come 
out. Everything moving lively, prices firm and in 
some cases advancing. Car and construction oak are 
in the greatest demand, and millmen are receiving 
better prices than since 1907. Orders are placed for 
large amounts. Export oak is in great demand at 
present time. Poplar remains firm in price, demand 
exceeding present supply in most all grades except 
No. 3 common. 


Columbus, Ohio. Firmness is the ruling factor. 
Since the more favorable weather has come buying is 
being done on a more liberal basis and there is a 
tendency to strengthen in price. Oaks are firm in 
the extreme and prices are steady. Demand for red 
aud white oak is one of the features of the trade. 
Firsts and seconds are quoted at $50 at the Ohio river 
and No. 1 common at $32. Hickory is firm, and the 
same is true of ash. Chestnut is slightly stronger as 
the spring advances. Other hardwoods are firm. 








Toledo, Ohio. All the upper grades are holding 
strong and there has been a fair market for many of 
the cheaper lines. Box material is reported plentiful 
and a strain of weakness is said to have developed. 
Plain and quarter sawed oak are finding a ready 
market at top notch prices. The call from builders 
is large. Maple is scarce and prices are holding well 
up. Better grades of birch are still scarce. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Nearly all grades of hardwood are 
active; oak poplar, chestnut and white oak are moving 
in regular form, with prices unchanged except for 
elear and better oak stocks and poplar, which are 
firmer. Maple flooring is in good demand. Low grade 
hardwoods have been selling more rapidly of late. 
The industrial consumers are taking shipments in ad- 
vance of specified time and inereasing their total 
feetage. Demand for better grades of ash remains 
unchanged, and prices steady with no feature. Hickory 
stocks are small and limited to specialized lines of 
industry, which require them at any price. The actual 
volume of trade is very small, 





New York. All along business has been brisk at 
advancing prices. Plain and quartered oak, ash and 
maple are well held, although the latter is more 
plentiful than the others. Some inquiry for ash 
from refrigerator factories and for chestnut from 
casket and coffin factories, developed during the 
month, and orders accepted were at a higher range of 
prices. Exporters anticipate a good summer demand, 
— sizes for that class of trade, are eagerly sought 
or, 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is good and promises to last. 
The eal] for maple, especially for flooring is a special 
feature of the hardwod trade. Oak is active at 
good prices, chestnut is growing more scarce. Cher- 
ry is still rather quiet, lower grades doing best. White 
ash has been quiet for some time, but is doing better. 
Black ash is in such demand for house finish that no- 
body can keep much stock on hand. 


Baltimore, Md. The gains made in the prices are 
retained and the prospects are that values will go 
higher. Little lumber has been gotten out of late, 
owing to bad weather, and high grades of oak, ash, 
chestnut and beech are holding their own very well. 
The lower grades perhaps are not so strong as the 
manufacturers wish, but some stiffening has taken 
place, and they are not a drug on the market. The 
export situation is unchanged, foreign buyers showing 
somewhat more interest in stocks, and with supplies 





on the other side not all increased. 


Boston, Mass. This market is decidedly firm ani 
prices are stronger all along the line. Buyers are not 
placing large contracts; but they have been showing 
more interest, and dealers state that they are in re- 
ceipt of a large business. Offerings of dry lumber are 
light, and from northern mills reports state that they 
are getting a smaller percentage of ones and twos 
than they have in former years. There has been con- 
siderable interest in plain oak, Michigan ash and 
birch. Many of the new buildings to be erected during 
the next few months call for the latter woods for tlic 
interior finish. Quartered oak is in fair call, but 
prices are too high to permit of free buying. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. Trade is taking on the character of the 
general spring lumber business. Fine weather has 
induced the starting of a large number of buildings 
in the city and suburbs, which calls for framivg, 
dimension, sheathing, flooring, staging, roof boards 
ete. Prices are more satisfactory than they have 
been for a long time and it is sincerely hoped that 
the weakness of last year has passed and that the 
tendency will be to strengthen and probably higher 
prices. 











Toledo, Ohio. There is a fair market for hemlock, 
the demand coming largely from builders. Prices show 
no indication of receding and all recent advances are 
being well held. Local stocks are not. large and there 
seems to be no surplus at the mills. There is still 
considerable substitution of yellow pine, which has 
had a tendency to hold values below where they prob- 
ably would otherwise have been. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Demand seems to remain steady 
with no special change in volume or in prices. Mills 
are running full time and shipments are moving freely, 
but the car shortage has been a serious obstacle to the 
proper meeting of all contract consignments. This is 
the common complaint throughout the hemlock dis- 
trict. Inquiries for hemlock are more numerous now 
than for many weeks. 

New York. No changes in prices are reported, but 
car orders are more numerous than two weeks ago. 
The warm weather has started some suburban building 
contracts, and a number of others are figured upon 
for lumber requirements. The available hemlock sup- 
ply is not large, and as retailers have confined their 
winter purchases to actual requirements, any kind of 
an increase in building will be promptly noticed in 
wholesale quarters. 


Boston, Mass. More firmness has developed in east- 
ern hemlock boards this week. For some time offer- 
ings of dry lumber have been small and dealers have 
been talking of an advance, or at least a firmer mar- 
ket, but buyers would not forestall their wants. The 
majority have been satisfied to wait until they needed 
the lumber, but now there is a better call. Dry lum- 
ber offerings are small and it is thought that it will 
be several months before there can be any marked 
increase. The general asking price today is $19 to 
$19.50, and there are sellers who will not listen to 
bids of less than the outside figure. 





Poplar. 


PAEAAAAO 


Chicago. A fair volume of business has been done 
in poplar and every indication is favorable to a larger 
amount. Factories in the city are unusually active 
and are constantly in need of stock, not having much 
reserve stock from which to draw. Dealers are, 
therefore, able to dispose of their poplar easily as 
fast as it arrives and there is no accumulation in the 
local yards. The supply of stock this season promises 
to be ample for all demands. It is not believed, iiow- 
ever, that this condition will impair prices, but rather 
stimulate consumption. Sales have been made at (uo 
tations that have ruled steadily for a month or two. 





Baltimore, Md. This wood holds its place as one 
of the stronegst of all on the list. High prices are 
being paid for good grades of lumber, and even the 
low grades are commanding a better market, altho gh 
the improvement in them is less pronounced. ‘he 
mills are able to dispose of all the lumber they ‘a2 
turn out, and buyers must pay the figures asked or do 
without the stocks. Poplar has touched perhaps ‘he 
highest figures ever recorded, and for the pres nt 
there are no indications of a marked recession in ‘he 
near future. Foreign demand is less active thau it 
would be otherwise, though the growing necessities of 
the consumers abroad are foreing them into the var 
ket. 


New York. While demand continues strong, 1‘ 15 
believed a large part of the urgent orders have b«cm 
taken care of. There is no departure from the [°° 
vious strong price situation but new orders are |°ss 
brisk. The available supply at mill points accounts 
considerably for the present stiffness in high gr’l¢ 
stocks, and cheaper grades are more abundant and 
less regular in price. 





Toledo, Ohio. There is a surplus of cheap grade p°? 
lar in this market which has caused some irregularity: 
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No. 2 especially has been plentiful, and selling at vari- 
ous prices. Some econeessions have been made from 
lists. The better grades in extra widths are in splen- 
did demand, at the best of prices, still, on the whole, 
the market has not been as active as might have been 
wisied, because of a lack of demand for poorer grades 
an) a lack of supply of the high class stuff. 





Columbus, Ohio. This is one of the strongest woods 
on the market. Wide sizes are still quoted at be- 
tween $140 and $150, while ordinary sizes are un- 
charged in price from the previous week. Shipments 
are 1egular and the supply is limited, 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Considerable improvement has been noticed 
in the demand this month and jobbers here look for 
a steady trade from the dealers in this and adjacent 
territory through the season. Some think that the 
betterment in the yellow pine market will tend to 
increase the demand for some items of Coast lumber. 
Reports from the West are to the effect that the 
export and local demand is heavy and that prices are 
stronger. 








Kansas City, Mo. Coast mills are expecting better 


prices and are indifferent about filling orders at pres- 
ent quotations. Demand is increasing with the avail- 
able supply short. Prices on all Coast material show 


a tendeney to advance. There is a strong call for fir 
flooring and decking. Some of the concerns are de- 
clining to make quotations on fir, on advices received 


received from the mills. The quotations that are 
made show higher prices. The factories are using 
more spruce on account of the scarcity of white pine. 
Prices on western and Idaho white pine are decidedly 
firm. Idaho white pine is as scarce as its relation of 


the North, and the demand is greater than the mills 
can supply for C select finish and C siding and box 
boards. It is practically impossible to obtain Cali- 
fornia white pine in the grades used for finish. Trade 
that has ben partial to these materials has been com- 


pelled to adopt yellow pine and other materials as 
substitutes. Prices on redwood sidirig are firm, with 
demand increasing. 


Seattle, Wash. Prices and demand are very strong, 
yard stock and small timbers being particularly in 
demand, and mills have a good supply of orders, but 
are unable to ship on account of the extreme scarcity 
of cars. Priees generally are at a much better figure 


than three months ago. Spruce finishing lumber is a 
much sought article, and owing to the small number 
of mills that have spruce timber, it is stiff in price. 
If the ear situation is not relieved within a few days 
many mills will be forced to close down. The attract- 
ive prices of logs have caused many of the smaller 
independent loggers to resume operations. 





Tacoma, Wash. Demand for fir lumber continues 


strov.; from every direction. Prices are firm and the 
tendeucy remains upward. Millmen report eastern 
inquiries plentiful with a particularly good call for 
dime:sion. Cargo demand has been more active off- 
shory, and prices about on a $14 basis. Coastwise 
charter rates for vessels have weakened, Tacoma to 
San 'ranciseo having been done at $3.75, with $4.25 


to Son Pedro, although the prevailing freight is still 
25 .onts higher. Cars continue searce, more so at 
cour‘ry mills than at terminal points, and business is 
Ssomivhat affected thereby. 





_ Povtland, Ore. Business continues good and volume 
inerersing. California orders have shown much im- 
provement during the last week and rail business has 


incrised a great deal. Local trade has opened up 
fine'v and prices are stronger than a month ago. The 
mills are all eutting to their full 10-hour capacity. 
Logs are beginning to arrive from the camps, and 
the anger of having to shut down because of lack of 
logs 's over for the present. There has been no change 
In ‘oy values, but the market is naturally firm in 
view of existing conditions, 





Western Pine. 


Chicago, Local shippers and dealers have more 
orders offered for stock than they can supply, with 
the vesult that many of them are quoting prices high 
wat the hope that they will not get the business. 
This state of affairs is expected to be relieved shortly 
by reason of the fact that the new cut will be on 
the market in about a month’s time. 








Spokane, Wash. A general advance in western and 


Wl.ie pine prices is a feature of the market this 
week, The advance is not great, but the trend indi- 
cates a 10 percent advance in the next thirty days. 


All previous selling records were shattered for Febru- 
ary, and March promises to be a record breaker. 
Stocks are broken badly and factory lumber is short. 
Orders and inquiries are on the increase. 





Buffalo, N. ¥. California white and sugar pine are 
coming in to take the place of Eastern white pine and 
if the Pacific coast mills felt the need of pushing 
them this way to provide them a market they would 


Soon be leading woods in this market. There is less 
demand for redwood. Some dealers report sales of 


siding and say it ought to enjoy a good sale, meeting 
red cedar half way, but it does not at present. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Upper grades are moving more easily 
than other items, despite the fact that the heaviest 
advances have been made on these. Southern weather 
conditions are permitting active operations at that 
end of the line, but many of the mills are still short 
on a number of items, with no prospect of enlarging 
them in the near future. There is a good demand for 
all yellow pine specialties, more especially for heavy' 
construction material, with prices strong. A number 
of railroad bills are on the market and building in 
that line seems to be in large volume, with no evi- 
dence of an early abatement. 

St. Louis, Mo. The situation this week resembles, 
to some extent, a tug of war, with those who are striv- 
ing to advance the prices on one side and those who 
are making heavy concessions on the other. Con- 
tinued pleasant weather for a whole month has ere- 
ated a fixed demand that has not been in evidence for 
a long time and is well distributed among the various 
branches of yellow pine users and comes from a well 
distributed source. All stock items are in ‘good call. 
Prices are much firmer. Some shippers are selling 
strictly on advanced lists while a few others are 
slashing prices on items on which they claim to be 
long. As a result of this price cutting on the part 
of the few, many customers who are actually in need 
of stock still withhold their orders in hopes of pound- 
ing the prices down. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. Receipts are still large and further 
additions to stocks are being made. The situation is 
not regarded with apprehension, for the time is at 
hand when the requirements of the trade will expand 
materially, and in the opinion of experienced pro- 
ducers as well as dealers, there will-be room for all 
the lumber. For some time arrivals have been larger 
than the withdrawals, but with building operations 
and other activities energetically pursued lumber be- 
fore long will be used faster than it can be produced, 
and several weeks of brisk delivery would absorb all 
excess over ordinary proportions. 














Boston, Mass. Demand shows improvement. Dealers 
say that fewer mills will accept low bids that may be 
made them, and that in nearly every case manufac- 
turers are holding for a better price. There has been 
more call for roofers this week and a fairly active 
market is expected. The general asking price for 6- 
inch is $18. Partition is in moderate demand, with 
prices slightly firmer. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Stronger is still the word from the 
short leaf pine dealers, who appear to have no doubt 
of its steadiness throughout the season. Full list prices 
are the rule, and some advances are reported. All 
grades sell almost equally well where the freight rates 
permit, and as competing lumber is in good demand 
and strong in price, the outlook is- good from all sides. 








Cypress. 


PPL LDI IID 


New Orleans, La. Steady gain in the volume of 
business is reported, the largest increase being shown 
in the cail for mixed car, which would indicate that 
the retailers are coming into the market strongly. De- 
mand is well distributed and operators believe the 
betterment will continue until the spring trade reaches 
normal volume. One local concern gives notice of 
the following advances, effective April 5: All tank, 
first and second clear, inch and 1% selects, No. 1 shop, 
inch and 1% A. B. C. and D. finish, fifty cents. No. 


Kansas City, Mo. Prices on some of the items that 
were affected by the recent cut have advanced 50 
cents to $1, and the general tone of the market is 
stronger. The market is firmer all along the line, 
with a slight tendency toward better prices. Some of 
the larger concerns have gone back to the same basis 
they were quoting four weeks ago. The manufac- 
turers are expecting a fair demand through April. 
Inquiries and reports from the field justify this hope. 
Quotations are expected to become more nearly uni- 
form when stocks become more broken. A few con- 
cerns are offering concessions on flooring, No. 2 boards 1 common, $1. At the same time it announces con- 
and No. 1 dimension. Ceiling, finish and the higher cessions of about 50 cents on a few items of No. 1 
grades of flooring are the firmest items on the list. - common and several items on the tupelo, or bay pop- 
The dry weather in the wheat belt west of Kansas Jar, list. Prices all around are firm. Acceptance of 
City is causing some uneasiness to the farmers, and considerable orders for cypress cross ties, from south- 
this condition is affecting the lumber. market slightly. western railroads, is reported, one of these being for 
100,000 cross ties, deliveries to begin immediately. 
Car supply remains good, though there are indications 
of trouble on the Texas & Pacific, 





New Orleans, La. Demand is developing well, there 
being few complaints about the volume of business, 
though the usual unfavorable comments upon the 
prices at which some of it is booked. Withal the 
quotations are firmer and the trend is upward, but it 
probably would be hard to say just what the average 
figure on some items is. Yard stock is in stronger 
demand. The railroads are buying freely and heavy 
timbers are in request in the centers of big building 
activity. East of this point car supply is poor, and 
the movement is crippled thereby. Exports are tem- 
porarily quiet, with the European trade buying only 
what it must have and waiting for lower quotations, St. Louis, Mo 
which the trade on this side hopes will never come. : : 





Chicago. Dealers report that the demand is grow- 
ing gradually and that there has been little change in 
prices during the last week or ten days. From present 
appearances the spring trade in cypress will be con- 
siderably better than last year. Inquiry for tank 
stock has been heavy, and, taken all around, it would 
seem that the outlook in the cypress market is most 
promising for this season’s business. 





Continual improvement is noted 
-in the cypress market. The shipments have been 
i going forward so steadily of late that stocks at mill- 
Boston, Mass. Prices have become firmer but large ing Selante are motecially lower and in -many spots 
contracts have not been placed. Mill timbers have stocks are low and broken. Local dealers have large 
not been in active call, and there are few orders for stocks on hand and are in excellent shape to ship dry 
planks. Partition is in moderate call. Demand for stock. Cypress is becoming more popular and is 
flooring is slightly better, but buyers are still inclined finding new channels of consumption every day. 
to keep their purchases down to actual wants. Prices 
of the latter are firmer. 








Kansas City, Mo. Prices are steady, with an in- 
creasing demand. The mixed car trade is especially 
active. Factory buying is beginning to fall off. The 
factories place orders for spring requirements early 
in the season. The call is coming from the retail 
yards. The general tone of the market is good, and 
the dealers are expecting a season of active buying. 


eee" 





New York. The volume of trading is light and con- 
fined largely to some special work, orders for yard 
schedules being few and far between. The market 
continues spurty, and some who found business active 
two weeks ago are complaining now. A few railroad 
inquiries furnished snap in certain quarters last week, 
and several orders for ties were booked at good prices. 
An impression prevails in railroad circles that the 
tie business will be brisk and that prices in that line 
have been at their lowest. Orders for some special 
heavy stock have also been booked at advanced prices, 
but regular stock sizes, roofers, flooring etc., are in 
good supply, and for immediate delivery competition 
is keen. Local stocks are ample for current building 
requirements, and yards are waiting a little longer 
than usual before anticipating their summer wants. 


Baltimore, Md. There is a firm tone in the trade, 
and though the movement still leaves much to be de- 
sired in point of volume, a material improvement has 
been made, which promises to become still more pro- 
nounced before long. The time is close at hand when 
the needs of the yards will assume a far more imper- 
ative character, construction work being advanced to 
the stage where the interior finish can be put on. 





New York. Car orders are more active, but cargo 
business is slow, except for purchases to replenish 
local distributing stocks. The door and millwork situ- 
ation, which last year supplied a large part of spring 
cypress orders, is decidedly backward. Stocks at these 
points are low, and a number of inquiries for early 
shipment are out for figuring, but it is easy getting 
stock for prompt shipment. Prices at mills are strong 
and wholesalers are unwilling to book orders very 
far ahead at present prices, but urgent demand is 
light. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand keeps up well and will go 
on so long as competing woods are high, for the 
jobber finds a way of making his own prices to some 
extent by dealing with side mills and cutting his own 
where he can find timber mixed with other that he is 
cutting. As a rule Buffalo lumbermen have no great 
amount of their own. Where they have they are 
somewhat saving of it, in the idea that it will always 
be good property. Only moderate stocks are carried. 





Pittsburg, Pa. While some dealers complain that 
they find soft spots in the market, the majority hold 
that it is a hard matter to fill orders on lower quota- 
tions. The weakness, where heard of, affects only 
odd sizes of timbers, while the general run of material 
is higher. No. 2 common flooring has held an advance 
of 75 cents for several weeks and is now even stronger. 
Shipments from the mills are low. The fact is mills 
are so far behind in deliveries that it is a serious 
question how they are going to catch up. This is 
particularly the case in the South. The Southwest is 
easier and prices are slightly off in some items. A 
week of the present conditions, however, will change 
matters materially in that section. 








Toledo, Ohio, A good volume of trade is reported, 
with shipments from west of the river somewnat be- 
lated. Local dealers are buying liberally, and stocks 
are for the most part in good working order. 
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Toledo, Ohio, Dry stocks are becoming scarce and 
the general cypress market is very strong. Heavy 
consumption has marked the last week. Dealers are 
placing their orders for fair quantities, in anticipation 
of a still stronger demand. Cypress is a ready seller 
and has gained much in favor recently. 

eee 

Columbus, Ohio. The market is slightly stronger, 
due to a better demand from a number of directions. 
The recent advances have been fairly well maintained, 
although some jobbers report some weakness. 


Shingles and Lath. 


De a i ll 





Chicago. The white cedar shingle business has 
shown more life since the opening of the spring trade. 
Yard stocks are going out and big gaps are beginning 
to appear in the piles. Red cedar shingles are stiffen- 
ing at close retail points, especially in respect to 
clears, which are reported 5 cents a thousand higher 
in some sales. Lath are going into use in large quan- 
tities and the supply is comparatively meager. Prices 
are stiff. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The general embargo on ship- 
ments from the west coast is having a bracing effect 
on shingle prices, and local dealers have boosted the 
market on all stock that is in transit or in storage. 
It now is held at 5 cents over the market prices 
quoted last week, or $3.34 for clears and $2.78 for 
stars, and the supply is limited. The lower price 
holds good for stock at the mill, subject to shipment, 
but the prospect for delivery of shingles not now in 
cars is very remote. 


Kansas City, Mo: Demand continues strong, the 
supply of transit cars short. Many retail dealers are 
buying for protection in anticipation of a possible 
famine. A slight increase in volume of shipments 
from the Coast has prevented another advance in 
price this week, but there is a strong tendency toward 
higher prices. Coast mills took advantage of the 
strong market in this city to advance their prices. 
Demand for lath shows marked improvement. No. 2 
eypress lath are especially strong. The price is 50 to 
60 cents higher than it was one year ago. 

ee 

New Orleans, La. An advance of 10 cents on 6-ineh 
prime cypress shingles is announced by some local 
operators, effective April 5. Some items of upper 
grade cypress shingles are in decidedly low supply. 
The eall is improving, and in consequence of this 
scarcity of uppers there is a growing movement of 
the lowers. Lath seem to be moderately plentiful, 
and are sold in either straight or mixed cars, as the 
purchaser desires. The price is firm. 

wren 

Seattle, Wash. The red cedar shingle market has 
heen active the last two weeks, and most of the 
dealers who had transit stocks have disposed of them. 
A large percentage of the mills are unable to operate, 
as they can not get cars. It is thought the car situa- 
tion will be much better within two weeks, but in 
the meantime, with prices better than they have been 
at any time within a year, the mills are practically 
unable to ship any shingles. 





Tacoma, Wash. The trend of red cedar shingles is 
strongly upward, stars being quoted at about $1.85 
and clears about $2.30. Inquiries are numerous. Ship- 
ping is limited, owing to the scarcity. 





Toledo, Ohio. There has been a better movement of 
white cedar shingles. Extra *A* in 8-inch widths, 
C.B and better, are selling at from $2.90 to $2.95, 
while 10-inch’ C.B and better are bringing $3. Red 
cedar shingles are reported searce at $3.63. Coast 
shipments are still delayed. 





Columbus, Ohio. Shingles are stronger and ad- 
vances have been announced. Red cedars are quoted 
as follows: Clears, $3.65 to $3.70; Eurekas, $4 to 
$4.10, and stars, $3.05. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a strong feeling in shingles 
and some dealers report an advance. Builders are 
buying liberally and the prospect of an early lake 
opening makes it pretty sure that they will not have 
to depend on rail transportation to meet the demand, 
though stocks are light. Almost everything is still red 
cedar, as dealers say that redwood and white cedar 
are too high to compete and white pine is practically 
out of the market. 





Boston, Mass. Cedar extra shingles range from 
$3.40 to $3.50 and for clears $2.90 to $3. The market 
for lath is still quiet. There have been sales of 1%- 
inch at $3.90, but few buyers will bid better than 
$3.80. There has been some business at $3.85 this 
week. For 14-inch prices range from $3.45 to $3.50. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. At no time in the past can the coopers 
remember the white oak. stave demand to have been 
so depressed as at present, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. They all have plenty 





of stock and no demand for barrels or tierces. Shops 
generally are closed or running half.time. There are 
not enough hogs arriving at the yards to supply the 
fresh meat trade. Whisk 


y and beer trade, especially 











the latter, continues dull and lifeless, Slack barrels 
are used moderately and prices on elm staves are 
fairly well sustained. Ash butter tub staves are 
quickly taken and contracts covering the output of 
most of the mills already have been made. Square 
13- and 16-inch heading rules about the same. Flat 
ash hoops are still firm, but there are hardly enough 


‘to supply the demand. 


No. 1,:28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

n LA aac biaaa Ree e bao bah Gk eteeeeeee ee 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

net Rasen s Geese ce ecsecteeeseeneces GO 
No. 1, 2814-inch red oak staveS......sse0- 
No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

06 to .06% 


Img, POP BEt..ccccccccscccccccccccces 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

Mominal .....ccccccce eocecccceee NO demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves...............- 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.50 to s 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 544-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .04 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M............... No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to .50 





Ten-round hoop barrels..........ssseeee> 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.............0+. 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 45 


Half barrel, G-hoop. «.cccccccccccccrecces. 82 to B8% 
RE EN 6.50 oN 00.86 0.066 ccccececss . an W4 

No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.........11.00 to 11.50 
Flat ash, 5% ft. hoop, per M............ 4.75 to 5.00 
White oak oil staves.............++++++. 30.00 Nominal 
Tlerce HOOPS .ccccccccsccccscccccccescoe NO Gemand 

Eiigmeee DOE BURGOS. oc cc ccc ctccccccccscee 1000 0 11.00 
LOrd tlerceB .ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 1.00 to 1.12% 
POrk DAETEIS .cccccccccccccccccccccccece§ «60 tO) | COO 
Pork DAFTelS, QBReccccccccccccccccccccee 08870 0 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 


the following rates: 

For one week, . - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display pt the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday moroing in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
To cover territory west of Pittsburg. Must be thoroughly 
qualified to figure intelligently. One with some knowledge 
of shortleaf pine preferred. Give experience, reference etc. 
Address “KY. 149,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















EXPERIENCED BAND FILER WANTS 
Position. Address “J. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-200,000 7X8 8 I-2 FT. 
Chestnut and white oak railroad ties. Would like to con- 
tract sale of same to reliable party. 

QUESENBERRY LUMBER CO., Sylvatus, Va. 


FOR SALE-LUMBER, FLITCH SAWN 
White oak cut to order, lengths from 20 to 28 feet. Send 
us your inquiries. Address 
“VIRGINIA,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE WHITE OAK LUMBER 
For er steel rail. 
ress 











“K. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED -10 CARS CLEAR QUARTERED WHITE 


Oak, 1”x22” to 25”x5” and up wide. Plain red or white 
oak, 14”, 144” and 2” x 18 to 23”x4” and up wide. Dry, 
clear, without defects. 

A. & H. GATES, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 


COMPLETE PLANING MILL PLANT 
Including four Woods machines, edger, resaw, dry kilns and 
other equipment, including land and houses thereon. Well 
located in south Georgia timber belt on three railroads. 

SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., Brookfield, Ga. 


THREE 36 INCH GAGE LOCOMOTIVES AND 
45 skeleton log cars for sale cheap. Delivery in 45 days. 
Address STEVENS LUMBER CO., Chatawa, Miss. 


WANTED -EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
For sash and doors. Pennsylvania and Maryland territory. 
ddress “K. 144,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














| Too fate To Classify 


TIMBER AND TIMBER LAND FOR SA cE. 

No. 1—3,150,000 feet yellow pine on 640 acres, 220 cleaved 
and under wire fence, with good mill and appurtenan es, 
$12,500, $7,000 cash. If land reserved, $8,500. Two mies 
from railroad. 

No, 2—9,000 acres cut over pine land, $2.75 per a-re, 
Been cut over from three to seven years. Three miles tom 
railroad. A sprinkling of hardwood. 

No. 3—If you want timber or farm land, write us. We 
have splendid bargains in uplands and Red river plantations, 

NEW SOUTH FARM & TIMBER CO., 
Box 239, Winnfield, | 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
And general office man with six years’ experience in y. \low 
pine and six years hardwood, open for position Apr! 1, 
Best of reference furnished as to ability and character, 
Can take full charge of lumber office. Will expect cood 
salary. Address “K. 146,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


[__ Wanted:Employees |] 


WANTED-MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
For a factory making sash, doors, blinds, inside trim and 
general mill work. Must be able to lay out work and read 
plans and take general charge of factory. Location in east- 
ern part of New York state. Address 
“K. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A HARDWOOD GRADER. 

Good man that can grade hardwood in shipping for the 
car trade; one that is not a booser; steady work year round, 
Wages $75.00 per month. Address 

GIRARD LUMBER CO., Dunbar, Wis. 


WANTED-FACTORY MAN WITH CAPITAL, 

A man with a thorough working knowledge of manufac- 
turing special mill work, the executive ability to manage a 
factory and conduct its entire business, and who has $15,000 
to $25,000 of his own, can associate himself with parties 
ef high standing,. who have a large and growing business, 
ample capital, and located in a healthy and growing city. 

Address “K. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED ESTIMATOR, 
Young man capable of making up estimates from plans 
and lists. G. ELIAS & BRO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED-—COMPETENT MAN 
On stair work and cabinet, to make himself useful in shop. 
Write at_ once, giving references and stating salary expected. 
CONSOLIDATED FULL & LBR. CO., Marquette, Mich. 


WANTED—COMPETENT PLANING MILL MAN 
With $3,000 to $5,000 to invest in an established planing 
business in a growing Michigan City of 15,000 inhabitants. 

Address “K. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN OF SOME EXPERIENCE IN 
Retail sales department Chicago sash and door concern on 
South Side. Address, giving age, references and salary ex- 
pected, “K. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SETTER AND EDGERMAN FOR MILL 
In Wisconsin. Address 
“K. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-AN UP TO DATE SUPERINTENDENT 


For our factory. We do a general line of mill work and 
want a man who is familiar with estimating, detailing and 
billing. Answer with references. 


F. C. TURNER & CO., Mobile, Ala. 


— 





WANTED—DRY LUMBER GRADERS. 
THE VIRGINIA & RAINY LAKH CO., Virginia, Minn. 


WANTED-COMPETENT FOREMAN , 
For bending plant. Principal output, oak wagon rims. 
Steady work. State age, experience, wages and references. 
Address “K. 147,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM<N. 


WE HAVE AN OPENING FOR A MAN CAPABL® OF 
Handling both general and special correspondence. Must 
be well posted on all general matters incident to the sash 
and door business, including cost systems. Also an oj: "/Dg 
for a city salesman competent to figure his own lists. ppli- 
cants should state fully their qualifications and give »oth 
age and references. LS 
IROQUOIS DOOR CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


WANTED-—ESTIMATOR AND OFFICE 
Salesman. Young man between 25 and 30 years of age ho 
has had some experience in handling trade. State ! lly 
experience, give references and salary required. % 

IROQUOIS DOOR CO., Buffalo, N. 


MANAGER WANTED = 

For small retail yard, thirty miles from Chicago. Must 

take interest in business not less than $1,000. tate 1, 
experience and salary expected. German preferred. — 
Address “KX. 143,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA~. 

















WANTED — POSITION AS ROAD INSPECTOR OF 
Hardwood and poplar. With ten years’ experience. With 
best of reference. 

Address “KX. 145,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-ROCK ELM, BRIDGE PLANK 
A little first and second, dry. 
P. 8S. OLSEN, Lindstrom, Minn. 


WANTED-YELLOW PINE BUYER 
With thorough knowledge of car and railroad material trade 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. Only competent and reliable 
man with some influence need apply. Give references and 
state salary expected in first letter. 

ress “K, 150,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-BRIGHT & ENERGETIC YOUNG M4N 
To enter orders on typewriter and figure estimates. Mus: be 
familiar with the busihess. Good opening for the rig 
party. Chicago house. A 

Address “K. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. — 





MAN STENOGRAPHER WANTED i 

For lumber office in Chicago. Answer in own handwrit: 3, 

giving references. 
Address 


WANTED-FIRST CLASS SAW MILL j 
Machinery draughtsman. One who has had salesmans!'!P 
experience prefcrred. 

Address “K 


“K. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. — 





. 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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